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ROME. 

For  twenty  centuries  Rome  has  been  the  storehouse  of  all  that 
was  beautiful ;  and  surely  in  no  other  spot  in  the  world  does  so 
much  beauty  survive. 

She  has  created  nothing,  save  perhaps  a  certain  spirit  of 
grandeur,  a  co-ordination  of  beautiful  things ;  but  the  most 
magnificent  moments  of  the  earth  clung  to  her  so  fondly,  and  dis¬ 
played  such  energy  during  their  sojourn,  that  on  no  other  point 
of  the  globe  have  they  left  so  many  imperishable  traces.  Treading 
her  soil,  we  tread  the  mutilated  footprint  of  the  goddess  who 
reveals  herself  no  longer  to  men. 

Nature  gave  her  the  wonderful  site,  established  her  fitly  for  the 
races  that  passed  beside  on  the  peaks  of  history  to  let  fall  their 
jewels  into  the  noblest  cup  ever  opened  beneath  the  sky.  She 
was  not  unworthy  to  receive  those  marvels ;  she  was  already  their 
equal.  Beneath  her  limpid  azure,  the  gloomy,  obscure  plants  of 
the  north  still  mate  with  southern  foliage,  inhaling  their 
brightness  and  gladness.  To  the  purest  of  her  trees — the  cypress 
that  lifts  its  head  like  an  ardent  and  sombre  prayer,  the  stone- 
pine,  into  which  the  forest  has  whispered  its  gravest  and  sweetest 
thought,  the  massive  evergreen  oak,  that  adopts  so  willingly  the 
graceful  form  of  an  archway — to  these  the  tradition  of  ages  has 
given  a  pride,  a  conscious  solemnity,  that  they  possess  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  None  can  forget  them  who  once  has  seen 
them,  and  understood;  or  fail  to  recognise  them  from  among 
kindred  trees  of  a  less  sacred  soil.  They  were  the  ornaments, 
they  were  the  witnesses,  of  incomparable  things.  They  are  one 
with  the  scattered  aqueducts,  the  discrowned  mausoleums, 
the  broken  arches;  one  with  the  columns,  heroic  in  their  ruin, 
that  array  the  deserted  Campagna.  They  have  assumed  the 
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style  of  the  eternal  marbles,  which  they  surround  with  respect 
and  silence.  Like  these  marbles,  they  also  have  two  or  three 
clear  but  mysterious  lines  to  tell  of  the  sorrow'  confessed  by  a 
plain  that  bears,  without  flinching,  the  wreck  of  its  glory.  They 
are,  and  know  they  are,  Roman. 

A  circle  of  mountains,  their  sonorous  names  augustly  familiar, 
their  heads  often  charged  with  snow  as  dazzling  as  the  memories 
which  they  evoke,  create  around  the  city  that  never  can  perish 
a  precise  and  glorious  horizon,  which  divides  her  from  the  world, 
but  does  not  isolate  from  the  sky.  And  in  these  desolate  precincts, 
in  the  midst  of  the  lifeless  places  w’here  the  flagstones,  the  steps, 
the  porticos,  multiply  silence  and  absence ;  at  all  the  cross-roads 
w'here  some  wounded  statue  is  keeping  guard  in  the  void ;  among 
the  basins,  the  capitals,  the  nymphs  and  the  tritons,  water  is 
flowing,  docile  and  luminous,  obedient  still  to  the  orders  received 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  decking  the  immaculate  solitude  with  its 
mobile  fragrance,  its  garlands  of  dew  and  trophies  of  crystal, 
azure  plumes  and  crowns  of  pearl.  It  is  as  though  Time,  among 
all  the  monuments  that  had  hoped  to  brave  it,  respected  only  the 
fragile  hours  of  w^hat  evaporates  and  flow's  away.  .  .  . 

Beauty,  though  always  a  borrow'ed  beauty,  has  dwelt  so  long 
within  these  walls  that  go  from  the  Janiculum  to  the  Esquiline, 
it  has  so  persistently  taken  root  there,  that  the  very  spot,  the  air 
one  breathes,  the  sky  that  covers  it,  the  curves  that  define  it, 
have  acquired  a  prodigious  power  of  appropriation  and  ennoble¬ 
ment.  Rome,  like  a  pyre,  purifies  all  that  the  errors  and  caprices 
of  men,  their  ignorance  and  extravagance,  have  been  incessantly 
forcing  upon  her  since  her  ruin.  So  far  it  has  been  impossible 
to  disfigure  her.  One  might  almost  believe  that  for  any  work  to 
be  carried  out  here,  or  to  live,  it  first  must  cast  off  its  original 
ugliness,  it  must  cease  to  be  vulgar.  Whatever  does  not  conform 
to  the  style  of  the  seven  hills  is  slowly  effaced  and  rejected ;  it 
crumbles  beneath  the  influence  of  the  watchful  genius  that  has 
fixed  the  aesthetic  principles  of  the  city  on  the  horizons,  the  rocks, 
and  the  marble  of  the  heights.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Primitives  must  have  been  more  active  here 
than  in  any  other  city,  since  this  was  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
universe;  and  yet  they  have  left  but  few  distinctive  traces,  these 
even  appearing,  as  it  were,  hidden  and  ashamed ;  enough,  and  no 
more,  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  which  this  was  the  centre, 
not  to  be  left  incomplete.  But  when  we  turn  to  those  artists  whose 
spirit  was  naturally  in  harmony  w'ith  that  which  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  the  eternal  city — Giulio  Romano,  the  Carracci, 
and  above  all,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo — we  find  in  their 
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work  here  a  plenitude  of  power,  a  conviction,  a  kind  of  instinctive 
satisfaction,  that  they  manifest  in  no  other  place.  One  feels  they 
had  not  to  create,  but  only  to  choose  from  among  the  unrevealed 
forms  that  thronged  imperiously  to  them,  from  every  side, 
clamouring  to  be  born  ;  to  these  the  masters  gave  substance.  A 
mistake  was  impossible ;  they  did  not  paint,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  but  merely  uncovered  the  veiled  images  which 
haunted  the  saloons  and  arcades  of  the  palaces.  And  so  intimate, 
so  indispensable,  is  the  relation  between  their  art,  and  the 
environment  that  gives  it  life,  that  when  their  works  are  exiled 
to  the  museums  or  churches  of  other  cities  they  seem  out  of  pro¬ 
portion,  unduly  vigorous  and  unduly  decorative,  with  an  arbitrary 
conception  of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  copies  or  photographs 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  appear  disconcerting,  and  almost 
incomprehensible.  But  to  the  traveller  who  does  not  enter  the 
Vatican  till  he  too  has  drunk  in  the  mighty  wdll-power  that 
emanates  from  the  thousand  fragments  of  the  temples  and  the 
public  places — to  him  Michael  Angelo’s  overpow^ering  effort 
becomes  magnificent,  and  natural.  The  prodigious  vault,  on 
which  a  people  of  giants  hurtle  together  in  a  grave  and  harmonious 
orgy  of  enthusiasm  and  muscles,  turns  into  an  arch  of  the  very 
sky,  and  reflects  all  the  scenes  of  energy,  all  the  burning  virtues, 
the  memories  of  which  still  are  restless  beneath  the  ruins  of  this 
passionate  soil.  So,  too,  as  he  stands  before  the  “  Conflagration 
of  the  Borgo,”  he  wdll  not  feel  as  he  would  were  he  beholding  the 
admirable  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery  or  the 
Louvre;  he  will  not  say  to  himself,  as  Taine  does,  for  instance, 
that  these  superb  nude  bodies  are  but  vaguely  concerned  with  the 
thing  that  is  happening,  that  the  flames  which  arise  from  the 
building  in  no  wise  disturb  them,  and  that  their  one  preoccupation 
is  to  pose  as  good  models,  and  bring  into  value  the  curve  of  a  hip 
or  the  anatomy  of  a  thigh.  No  ;  the  visitor  who  has  submissively 
heeded  the  injunctions  of  all  that  surrounds  him  will  require  no 
telling  that  here,  in  these  halls  of  the  Vatican,  as  beneath  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine,  he  is  contemplating  the  tardy  but  normal  and 
logical  development  of  an  art  that  might  have  been  that  of  Borne. 
He  will  realise  that,  different  as  the  imiDression  may  be  that  these 
two  great  efforts  produce,  he  discovers  the  formula  there  that  the 
too  positive  genius  of  the  Quirites  had  lacked  the  good  fortune 
or  the  opportunity  to  disengage.  For  Borne,  notwithstanding  all 
her  endeavours,  could  not,  of  her  own  initiative,  give  to  the 
universe  the  essential  image  that  she  had  promised.  It  was  to  the 
spoils  of  Greece  that  she  owed  her  beauty ;  and  her  chief  merit 
had  been  that  she  understood  the  beauty  of  Greek  art,  and  eagerly 
amassed  its  treasures.  Her  endeavours  to  add  to  it  resulted  only 
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in  deformity ;  she  was  unable  to  adapt  its  expression  to  her 
personal  life.  Her  paintings  and  sculptures  responded  only  by  a 
kind  of  heresy,  a  vague  approximateness,  to  the  realities  of  her 
existence  ;  and  such  feeble  originality  as  her  architecture  possessed 
was  due  solely  to  its  colossal  proportions.  One  might  almost 
imagine  that  old  Buonarotti  and  the  superb  colourist  of  Urbino 
had  but  unearthed,  after  all  the  catastrophes,  all  the  long  silences 
and  the  seeming  deaths  of  Eome,  the  latent,  uninterrupted 
tradition  that  had  unceasingly  been  in  travail  underground,  and 
now  emerged  at  last  to  culminate  in  their  w’ork,  and  declare  to 
the  world  w'hat  the  Empire  had  been  pow'erless  to  say.  For  these 
men  are  more  distinctively  Eoman,  more  truly  representative, 
perhaps,  of  the  unconscious  and  secret  desire  of  that  Latin  earth, 
than  was  the  Eome  of  the  Caesars.  That  Eome  had  failed  in  its 
image.  She  had  remained  artificially  Hellenic ;  and  Greece  could 
not  provide  this  infinitely  vaster  race,  differing  so  widely  from  her, 
with  the  forms  demanded  by  its  ornamental  consciousness. 
Greece  could  be  only  a  sure  and  magnificent  starting-point ;  but 
her  delicate,  precise  statues  and  paintings,  so  nicely,  almost 
minutely,  proportioned,  were  out  of  place  in  that  Forum,  sur¬ 
charged  with  immense  monuments,  as  among  the  monstrous 
Thermae  and  violent  circuses,  or  under  the  sumptuous  arches  of 
the  superposed  basilicas.  What  if  those  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo  were  the  answer  to  the  call  of  the  empty  arches,  that  had 
w'aited  a  thousand  years ;  what  if  they  were  the  almost  organic 
consequence  of  those  imperial  columns  and  marbles?  And  may 
w'e  not  ask  ourselves  too  whether  the  ceiling,  the  pendentives  and 
lunettes  of  the  Farnesina  and  the  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo 
do  not  illustrate,  better  by  far  than  the  sculptures  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  better  also  than  the  best  paintings  of  Pompeii  or 
Herculaneum,  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  or  the 
poems  of  Horace? 

But  all  this,  perhaps,  is  merely  illusion,  and  due  to  the  prestige 
of  that  appropriative  power  w^e  have  mentioned  above.  That 
power  is  such  that  whatever  might,  at  the  first  glance,  seem 
wholly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  reigns  within  these  walls,  not  only 
does  not  contradict  this  idea,  but  serves  to  define  and  declare  it. 
Even  Bernini — rhetorical,  exuberant,  ubiquitous  Bernini — as 
irreconcilable  as  it  is  possible  to  be  w’ith  the  primitive  gravity  and 
taciturnity  of  Eome,  even  he,  so  detestable  elsewhere,  seems  here 
to  be  adopted,  justified,  by  the  genius  of  the  city;  and  serves  to 
explain  and  illustrate  certain  somewhat  redundant  and  declama¬ 
tory  sides  of  Eoman  greatness. 

Moreover,  a  city  that  possesses  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  and 
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of  the  Vatican,  the  Sleeping  Ariadne,  the  Meleager,  and  the  Torso 
of  Hercules,  the  countless  marvels  of  museums  as  numerous  almost 
as  her  palaces  (think  only  of  the  treasures  in  a  single  one  of  these 
museums,  the  newest  of  all,  the  Nazionale !),  a  city  whose  every 
street,  almost  every  house,  conceals  some  fragment  of  marble  or 
bronze  which,  did  some  new  town  contain  it,  would  send  pilgrims 
flocking;  a  city  that  can  offer  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  certain 
columns  in  the  Forum — in  a  word,  so  many  treasures  that  baffled 
memory  cannot  keep  pace  with  untiring  admiration ;  a  city  that 
has  among  its  wonders  those  cypress-girdled  lawns  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  those  fountains,  those  eternal  gardens;  a  city,  indeed, 
which  is  the  refuge  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  past  of  the  only 
people  who  cultivated  beauty  as  others  cultivated  corn,  the  olive 
or  the  vine ;  such  a  city  opposes  a  resistance  to  vulgarity  that , 
inactive  though  it  be,  is  yet  invincible,  and  she  can  tolerate  all 
things  without  defilement.  The  immortal  presence  of  an  assembly 
of  gods,  so  perfect  that  no  mutilation  can  alter  the  rhythm  of  body 
or  pose,  protects  her  against  the  errors  herself  may  commit,  and 
prevents  the  new  generations  of  men  from  having  more  empire 
upon  her  than  time  and  the  barbarians  had  on  those  very  gods. 

And  these  lead  us  back  to  the  little  cities  of  Hellas  which 
discovered  one  day,  and  fixed  for  ever,  the  laws  of  human  beauty. 
The  beauty  of  earth,  except  for  some  spots  that  our  sordid 
industries  have  ravaged,  has  altered  but  little  since  the  days  of 
Augustus  and  Pericles.  The  sea  is  infinite  still,  still  inviolate. 
The  forest,  the  plain,  the  harvest,  the  villages,  rivers  and  streams, 
the  mountains,  the  dawn  and  the  evening,  stars  and  the  sky, 
vary  as  these  all  may  according  to  climate  and  latitude,  offer  us 
still  the  same  spectacles  of  grandeur  and  tenderness,  the  same 
soft,  profound  harmonies,  the  same  fairy-like  scenes  of  changing 
complexity,  that  they  showed  to  the  Athenian  citizens  and  the 
people  of  Eome.  Nature  remains  more  or  less  as  it  was ;  and 
besides,  w^e  have  grown  more  sensitive,  and  to-day  can  admire 
more  freely.  But  when  w^e  turn  to  the  beauty  special  to  man, 
the  beauty  that  is  his  own  immediate  aim,  we  find  that,  owing 
perhaps  to  our  too  great  wealth  or  excessive  application,  to  the 
scattering  of  our  efforts,  lack  of  concentration,  or  to  the  want  of 
a  certain  goal  and  an  incontestable  starting-point,  we  appear  to 
have  lost  almost  all  that  the  ancients  had  been  able  to  establish 
and  make  their  own.  In  all  that  regards  purely  human  msthetics, 
in  what  concerns  our  body,  our  gestures,  our  clothes,  the  objects 
we  live  wuth,  our  houses  and  gardens,  our  monuments,  even  our 
landscapes,  we  are  groping  so  timidly,  we  display  such  confusion 
and  inexperience,  that  one  might  truly  believe  our  occupation  of 
this  planet  to  date  but  from  yesterday,  and  that  we  are  still  at 
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the  very  beginning  of  the  period  of  adaptation.  For  the  work  of 
our  hands  there  exists  no  longer  a  common  measure,  an  accepted 
rule  or  conviction.  Our  painters,  our  architects,  our  sculptors,  our 
men  of  letters — and  we  in  our  homes,  our  cities — seek  in  a 
thousand  different  contradictory  directions  for  the  sure,  the 
undeniable  beauty  that  the  ancients  possessed  so  fully.  Should 
one  of  us  by  any  chance  create,  join  together,  or  discover  a  few 
lines,  a  harmony  of  form  or  colour,  that  should  incontestably 
prove  that  the  mysterious,  decisive  point  had  been  attained,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  the  merest  hazard,  as  an  isolated  and 
precious  phenomenon,  and  neither  the  author  nor  anyone  else 
would  be  able  to  repeat  it. 

And  yet,  for  a  few  happy  years,  man  had  mastered  the  laws 
of  the  beauty  that  is  essentially  and  specifically  human ;  and  so 
great  was  his  certitude  that  even  to-day  it  still  compels  our  con¬ 
viction.  In  the  beauty  of  his  own  body  the  Greek  instinctively 
found  the  fixed  standard  that  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  all  the  anterior  civilisations,  had  sought  in  vain 
among  animals  and  flowers,  rocks  and  mountains,  monsters  and 
chimeras;  and  the  architecture  of  his  temples  and  palaces,  the 
style  of  his  houses,  the  proportion  and  ornament  of  the  things  that 
he  used  in  his  daily  life,  were  all  derived  from  the  beauty  of  this 
nude  and  perfect  body.  This  people,  among  whom  nudity  with  its 
natural  consequence,  the  irreproachable  harmony  of  limbs  and 
muscles,  was  almost  a  religious  and  civic  obligation,  has  taught 
us  that  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  is  as  diverse  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  spiritual,  as  mysterious,  as  the  beauty  of  stars  or  sea. 
Every  other  ideal  has  misled,  and  must  always  mislead,  the 
endeavours  and  efforts  of  man.  In  all  the  arts,  intelligent  races 
came  the  nearer  to  the  true  beauty  in  proportion  as  they  came 
nearer  to  the  habit  of  nudity ;  departing  from  this,  they  departed 
also  from  beauty.  The  beauty  proper  to  Rome — in  other  words, 
the  little  original  beauty  she  added  to  the  spoils  of  Greece — was 
due  to  the  last  remains  of  this  custom.  For  in  Rome,  as  Taine 
tells  us,  “  they  also  assembled  together  to  swim,  to  be  rubbed,  to 
perspire,  to  wrestle  and  run  ;  or  at  least,  to  watch  the  runners  and 
wrestlers.  For  Rome,  in  this  respect,  is  only  an  enlarged  Athens ; 
the  same  ways  of  life  obtain,  the  same  habits,  the  same  instincts 
and  pleasures ;  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  proportion  and  the 
moment.  The  city  has  swollen  till  it  numbers  masters  by  the 
hundred  thousand  and  slaves  by  the  million  ;  but,  from  Xenophon 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  gymnastic  and  rhetorical  training  has  not 
altered ;  they  have  still  the  tastes  of  athletes  and  orators,  and  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  one  must  work  to  please  them  ;  they  are 
worshippers  of  the  nude,  they  are  connoisseurs  of  style,  of  con- 
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versation  and  ornament.  We  can  no  longer  understand  this 
pagan  life  of  the  body,  that  was  so  curious,  and  yet  so  idle;  the 
climate  has  remained  as  it  was,  but  man  changed  when  he  put  on 
clothes  and  turned  Christian.” 

It  might  more  justly  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Eome,  at  the  period 
of  which  Taine  speaks,  was  an  intermittent  and  incomplete 
Athens.  What  was  habitual  there,  and  in  some  measure  organic, 
becomes  here  only  artificial  and  exceptional.  They  still  cultivate 
and  admire  the  human  body,  but  it  is  almost  always  concealed 
by  the  toga;  and  the  wearing  of  the  toga  blurs  the  pure,  clear 
lines  which  a  multitude  of  nude  and  living  statues  imposed  upon 
the  columns  and  pediments  of  the  temples.  The  monuments  grow 
larger  and  larger,  lose  their  form,  and  little  by  little  their  human 
harmony.  The  golden  standard  is  shrouded,  and  the  veil  shall 
be  lifted  only  by  a  few  artists  of  the  Eenaissance,  which  was  the 
moment  when  positive  beauty  shed  its  last  beams. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Translated  hij  Alfred  Sutro. 


FORECASTS  AND  FIRST-FRUITS. 


It  is  twenty  years  since  the  Franchise  Act  of  1884  completed  the 
democratic  system  in  British  politics.  The  period  is  a  short  one 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  but  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  justify  us 
in  asking  what  has  happened  thus  far  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
those  who  prophesied  concerning  democracy.  We  are  favourably 
situated  for  such  an  inquiry,  since,  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last 
century  there  issued  an  unceasing  stream  of  w’arning  and  predic¬ 
tion  from  the  eminent  group  of  writers  who  concerned  themselves 
with  the  theory  and  principles  of  politics.  Their  works  are  too 
many  and  voluminous  for  any  detailed  analysis  in  one  article,  but 
their  general  conclusions  are  few^  and  simple,  and  can  be  briefly 
summarised  without  sacrificing  much  that  is  material. 

Two  works  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  thought  of  this 
period.  One  is  Bagehot’s  “  Essays  on  Parliamentary  Reform,” 
published  in  1860,  the  other  Mill’s  ”  Representative  Government,” 
published  in  1861.  Mill  was,  in  theory,  a  democrat,  which 
Bagehot  was  not,  and  never  pretended  to  be.  Liberal  though  he 
called  himself.  But  the  two  men  had  this  at  least  in  common, 
that  they  were  both  gravely  concerned  about  the  dangers  of  an 
extended  franchise,  unless  accompanied  by  checks  to  secure  the 
due  representation  of  intelligence  and  property.  Bagehot  hit  upon 
the  singular  idea  of  enfranchising  the  wwking-class  in  a  few 
selected  industrial  constituencies  (which  he  assumed  would  in¬ 
variably  elect  members  of  the  w’orking-class) ,  while  excluding  them 
from  the  privilege  of  voting  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  admitting  everyone — man  or 
woman — who  was  able  to  read,  who  w^as  not  a  criminal,  or  pauper, 
and  who  contributed  to  taxation  in  some  form  or  other,  however 
exiguously.  At  the  same  time,  lest  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  swamped  by  an  ignorant  majority, 
he  also  proposed  a  variety  of  expedients,  beginning  with  “a  plural¬ 
ity  of  votes  in  a  rapidly  ascending  scale  for  persons  of  superior 
education,”  and  ending  with  the  Hare  scheme  of  minority  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  these  schemes, 
except  so  far  as  they  afford  a  clue  to  the  fears  of  democracy  which 
were  entertained  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  educated  and  pro¬ 
pertied  classes  forty  years  ago.  There  w’as  apparently  complete 
agreement  among  the  wise  men  of  this  period  that  to  devise  means 
for  giving  the  franchise  with  one  hand,  w^hile  taking  it  back  with 
the  other,  was  the  proper  object  of  political  philosophy.  A  vast 
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deal  of  their  time  and  labour  was  accordingly  spent  in  demolishing 
each  other’s  plans  for  giving  effect  to  this  purpose,  but  that  it  was 
a  necessary  and  desirable  purpose  was  common  ground  to  them 
all.  Bagehot  declares  it  to  be  essential  “  to  withstand  even  the 
commencement  of  a  democratic  revolution  ”  ;  Mill  again  and  again 
insists  that  a  democracy  in  which  majorities  would  have  undiluted 
power  is  the  false  kind  of  democracy  which  would  give  absolute 
power  to  a  “  single  class,  alike  in  biasses,  prepossessions,  and 
general  modes  of  thinking,”  and  which  would,  therefore,  like  all 
other  forms  of  class-government,  be  “  a  government  of  privilege 
in  favour  of  the  numerical  majority,  who  would  alone  possess  any 
voice  in  the  State.” 

Mill’s  argument  is  so  familiar  that  it  need  not  be  repeated,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  linger  for  a  moment  over  Bagehot’s  Essays, 
which  are  less  studied  in  these  days.  The  object  of  the  1832 
Reform  Bill,  he  tells  us,  was  ”  to  transfer  the  predominant  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  State  from  certain  special  classes  to  the  general  aggre¬ 
gate  of  fairly  instructed  men.”  The  object  of  the  next  Eeform 
Bill  must  be  ‘  ‘  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  growing  parts  of  the 
nation  as  compared  with  the  stationary ;  to  augment  the  influence 
of  the  capitalist  classes,  but  to  withstand  the  pernicious  theories 
which  some  of  them  for  the  moment  advocate ;  to  organise  an 
expression  for  the  desires  of  the  lower  orders,  but  to  withstand 
even  the  commencement  of  a  democratic  revolution.”  It  is 
throughout  the  thesis  of  this  essay  that  democracy  is  to  be  resisted 
at  all  costs,  and  the  pernicious  theories  of  the  capitalist  class  here 
alluded  to  are,  we  shall  see  presently,  the  democratic  opinions 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden.  Bagehot  admits  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  this  period  had  two  defects,  one  “  an  undue  bias  tow^ards 
the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  landed  interest  ”  ;  the  other 
that  ‘  ‘  too  little  weight  is  given  to  the  growing  parts  of  the 
country;  too  much  to  the  stationary.”  That  is  to  say,  the  new 
and  populous  neighbourhoods  w'hich  have  grown  up  since  1832  are 
under-represented.  Subject,  however,  to  these  two  defects,  “  the 
House  of  Commons  coincides  nearly — or  sufficiently  nearly — in 
habitual  judgment  with  the  fairly  intelligent  and  reasonably  edu¬ 
cated  part  of  the  community,”  and  “  almost  all  persons,  except 
the  avowed  holders  of  the  democratic  theory,  would  think  that  this 
is  enough.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  defect  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  a  representative  though  not  as  a  ruling  institution,  that 
it  ”  does  not  provide  any  mode  of  expression  for  the  sentiments 
of  what  are  vaguely  but  intelligibly  called  the  w'orking-classes.” 
There  follows  a  long  and  interesting  argument  on  what  Bagehot 
rather  oddly  calls  the  eccentricity  of  working-class  opinion.  Ob¬ 
servers  tell  us,”  he  says,  “  that  those  who  live  by  manual  labour 
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are  more  likely  to  be  remarkable  for  originality  than  for  modesty.” 
They  are  self-taught,  and  self-taught  men  are  “  commonly  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  one-sided  energy,  and  something  of  a  self-sufficient 
disposition.”  Thus  the  more  energetic  of  them  suffer  from 
‘‘fervid  ideas  of  unseasonable  originality,”  and  are  ‘‘particularly 
liable  to  singular  opinions.”  But  the  very  fact  that  their  opinions 
are  ‘  ‘  singular  ’  ’  is  proof  of  the  need  of  some  expression  of  them 
in  a  representative  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  give  this  opinion  the  weight  that  would 
be  due  to  its  numbers  would  be  practically  to  disfranchise  ‘  ‘  the 
best  classes.”  This  leads  to  a  vigorous  rebuttal  of  the  ‘‘demo¬ 
cratic  theory  ’  ’  w'hich  requires  that  Parliamentary  representation 
should  be  proportioned  to  mere  numbers.  The  true  principle  is 
that  every  person  has  a  right  to  ‘‘so  much  political  power  as  he  can 
exercise  without  impeding  any  other  person  who  would  more  fitly 
exercise  such  power.”  The  italics  are  Bagehot’s,  and  he  attaches 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  formula.  “Any  such  measure  for 
enfranchising  the  lower  orders  as  would  overpower  and  conse¬ 
quently  disfranchise  the  higher,  should  be  resisted  on  the  ground 
of  ‘  abstract  right.’  ”  It  wrongs  the  community  by  depriving  it 
of  a  better  government  than  that  which  you  propose  to  give  to 
it ;  it  wrongs  the  already  enfranchised  by  dethroning  them  from 
the  position  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  capacity.  Justice, 
therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  “  a  graduated  rule,  in  which  all  persons 
should  have  an  influence  proportioned  to  their  political  capacity,” 
the  working-class  having  some  influence,  but  not  a  preponderant 
influence,  the  higher  orders  of  society  retaining  the  authority  in 
matters  of  political  opinion  which  is  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  leisure, 
the  education,  the  more  instructive  pursuits,  and  the  more  instruc¬ 
tive  society  which  they  enjoy.  The  idea  that  they  will  retain  this 
authority  under  a  democratic  franchise  is  mentioned  only  to  be 
dismissed  as  an  error  which  experience  has  condemned.  “  History 
teaches  that  under  a  democratic  government  those  who  speak  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  themselves  have  a  greater  chance  of  being 
chosen  to  rule,  than  any  of  the  higher  orders,  who,  under  another 
form  of  government,  would  be  admitted  to  be  the  better  judges.” 

The  object  being  thus  defined  as  that  of  introducing  enough 
working-class  voters  to  allay  discontent,  and  yet  not  so  many  as  to 
swamp  the  higher  orders,  Bagehot  comes  to  his  own  particular 
device  of  giving  the  working-class  the  run  of  a  few  selected  consti¬ 
tuencies.  But  he  has  also  certain  observations  to  make  about  the 
middle-class,  which  throw  a  curious  sidelight  upon  the  thought  of 
this  period. 

He  quotes  Burke’s  saying,  that  the  first  East  Indian  Nabobs 
were  “  Jacobins  almost  to  a  man,”  because  they  did  not  find  their 
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social  position  “proportionate  to  their  new  wealth,”  and  suggests 
a  similar  explanation  of  the  dangerously  democratic  tendencies  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  the  Manchester  School.  “  Such  a  symptom  in 
the  body  politic  is,”  he  proceeds,  “an  indication  of  danger.  So 
energetic  a  class  as  the  creators  of  Manchester  need  to  be  con¬ 
ciliated  ;  their  active  intelligence  has  rights  which  assuredly  it 
will  make  heard.  The  great  political  want  of  our  day  is  a  capitalist 
conservatism.  If  we  could  enlist  the  intelligent  creators  of  wealth 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  give  their  due  influence  to  intelli¬ 
gence  and  property,  we  should  have  almost  secured  the  stability 
of  our  constitution ;  we  should  have  pacified  its  most  dangerous 
assailants;  we  should  count  them  among  our  most  active  allies.” 
It  is  difficult  for  us  living  in  these  days  to  realise  that  there  was  a 
time  when  intelligent  observers  supposed  the  constitution  to  be 
threatened  by  insurgent  capitalists,  or  spoke  of  a  capitalist  con¬ 
servatism  (the  italics  are  Bagehot’s)  as  the  one  thing  wanting. 
Mr.  Bright  has  had  many  critics  from  that  time  to  this,  but  no  one 
else  probably  ever  compared  him  to  an  embittered  Nabob  whose 
social  ambitions  had  been  thwarted.  Again,  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  reasons  for  which  the  Liberals  are  taken  to  task  in  the 
note  which  Bagehot  appends  to  his  “  Essay  on  Parliamentary 
Reform.”  “They  had  a  vague  kind  of  abstract  idea,”  he  tells 
us,  “that  the  franchise  must  be  extended  some  time  or  other. 
They  icould  have  been  shocked  to  hear  themselves  called  demo¬ 
crats,  but  when  they  talked  about  reform,  their  language,  so  far 
as  it  had  a  meaning  at  all,  had  a  democratic  meaning.”  The 
italics  are  this  time  my  own,  and  there  is  surely  a  world  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  them  for  those  who  would  trace  the  phases  of  political 
thought.  At  the  beginning  of  1859,  Mr.  Bagehot  is  congratulat¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  Liberal  reaction  against  democracy,  and,  sure 
enough,  all  reform  projects  were  stifled  for  that  year,  and  until 
1867 ,  when  a  Conservative  Government  made  short  work  of  Whig 
warnings  and  philosophic  doubts. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  from  the  voluminous 
literature  of  this  period,  or  from  the  speeches  of  Tories  and  Adul- 
lamites  on  the  Bill  of  1867,  but  the  anti-democratic  argument 
may,  I  think,  be  compressed  into  three  main  propositions  :  — 

(1)  The  working-class  will  vote  together  as  a  class  in  working- 
class  interests. 

(2)  The  upper  and  middle-classes  will,  therefore,  be  disfran¬ 
chised  for  all  practical  purposes. 

(3)  Educated  and  intelligent  opinion  will,  therefore,  be 
swamped  and  the  country  given  over  to  rash,  heedless, 
and  unjust  legislation,  in  which  property  and  law  and 
order  will  sulfer,  and  Parliament  be  vulgarised. 
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The  first  of  these  propositions  is  either  openly  asserted  or  tacitly 
assumed  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  political  writing  of  the  mid-century. 
Bagehot,  for  instance,  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  middle-class 
merchants  and  manufacturers  will  necessarily  be  “  disfranchised  ” 
in  the  few  constituencies  which  he  proposes  to  open  to  the  work¬ 
ing-classes,  and  argues  at  great  length  that  they  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  this  disability  in  the  public  interest.  Mill,  who  is  more 
democratic,  yet  fears  a  w'orking-class  preponderance  over  educated 
opinion,  and  proposes  his  minority  vote  and  his  educational  fran¬ 
chises  to  correct  the  massed  voting  of  the  masses.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  Tories  of  the  period  w’ere  overwhelmingly  of 
the  same  opinion.  The  difference  between  the  Tory  and  the 
philosophic  Liberal  of  those  days  was,  not  that  the  one  feared  while 
the  other  trusted  the  democracy,  but  that  the  Tory  looked  to  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  Liberal  to  education  and  intelligence  for  its  correc¬ 
tion.  Both,  meanwhile,  appeared  to  regard  it  as  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that,  if  the  working-class  were  admitted  without  checks, 
they  would  combine  to  exclude  those  who  represented  the  views  of 
other  classes,  and  elect  to  Parliament  either  men  of  their  own 
class,  or  men  w^ho  would  faithfully  reflect  the  views  of  that  class. 

******* 

The  great  discovery  of  the  years  from  1868  until  now  has  been 
that  this  assumption  wms  baseless.  After  thirty-five  years  of 
household  franchise,  we  seem  to  be  farther  than  ever  from  the 
massed  vote  of  the  masses.  Direct  representatives  of  labour  are 
still  but  a  handful,  and  the  difficulty  of  increasing  their  number  is 
in  the  main  a  difficulty  of  inducing  the  working-class  to  accept 
them  and  support  them.  The  idea  widely  entertained  by  men  of 
both  parties  in  1868  and  1885,  that  the  new'  extension  of  the 
franchise  would  give  the  Liberal  Party  a  solid  and  compact  body 
of  democratic  supporters,  has  equally  proved  a  delusion.  Within 
the  House  of  Commons  the  chief  change  in  the  balance  of  power 
is  that  landed  property  has  lost  influence  in  favour  not  of  the 
w'orking-class  but  of  the  manufacturing,  financial,  and  professional 
middle-class.  The  rule  of  the  middle-class  has  apparently  been  as 
firmly  established  as  in  the  days  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in  some 
notable  respects  there  has  even  been  a  reaction  from  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas  of  the  earlier  period.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
not  been  sw'amped  by  the  working-class  vote,  or  the  power  of 
property  in  its  wddest  sense  in  the  least  diminished.  If  the  House 
has  in  any  degree  been  vulgarised ,  the  ‘  ‘  lower  orders  ’  ’  in  Great 
Britain  are  not  to  blame  for  the  process. 

Yet  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  an  observer  in  the  ’fifties 
should  entertain  the  contrary  supposition.  He  remembered  the 
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days  of  1848  and  had  witnessed,  as  this  generation  has  not,  the 
organised  upheavals  of  labour  hent  on  revolution.  He  had  seen 
all  good  citizens  hastening  to  enrol  themselves  as  Special  Con¬ 
stables  for  the  protection  of  London  against  the  Chartists.  He 
knew  the  staunch  and  formidable  character  of  the  long  line  of 
Radical  leaders  who  had  organised  the  movements  of  the  unen¬ 
franchised  working-class,  and  he  imagined  that  what  Attwood  and 
the  Birmingham  Union  had  done  in  the  pre-Eeform  days  might 
be  done  on  a  far  vaster  scale  by  Socialist  and  Radical  leaders, 
when  their  clients  had  the  power  of  the  vote.  But  what  he  failed 
to  see  was  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  was  only  one  among 
many  movements  necessary  to  democratise  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  manner  anticipated.  Payment  of  members  and  payment 
of  election  expenses  out  of  the  rates  were  at  least  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  if  the  door  was  to  be  opened  to  men  without  means.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  members,  or,  as  they  called  it,  “wages  of  attendance,’’ 
had  been  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Chartists,  but  the  philoso¬ 
phic  Radicals  looked  coldly  upon  it,  and  official  politicians  have 
never — from  that  time  to  this — done  more  than  flirt  with  it.  The 
British  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  still  holds  a  unique  position 
in  Europe  as  an  assembly  which  imposes  a  high  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  upon  its  members  while  permitting  an  extended  franchise  to 
its  electorate. 

That  this  anomaly  continues  is,  however,  merely  one  sign 
among  many  that  the  enfranchised  working-class  is  on  the  whole 
in  agreement  wdth  the  middle-class  in  its  preference  for  propertied 
representatives.  The  influence  and  power  of  wealth  among  all 
classes,  which  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  revealed  to 
us,  is,  indeed,  an  element  in  Anglo-Saxon  life  which  the  wisest  of 
wise  men  failed  to  foresee  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  De 
Tocqueville,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  pointed  out,  had  no  presentiment 
of  the  immense  powder  which  money  was  to  exercise  in  the  life 
and  politics  of  the  United  States.^  He  conceived  of  America  as  a 
land  of  moderate  fortune,  evenly  distributed,  and  assumed  the  con¬ 
dition  to  be  more  or  less  permanent.  The  writers  of  even  forty 
years  ago  were  equally  incapable  of  predicting  the  scientific  and 
industrial  developments  which  have  produced  the  modern  million¬ 
aire  and  all  that  he  implies.  That  is  no  blame  to  them,  but  their 
speculations  are  necessarily  vitiated  by  the  omission  of  a  factor 
which  has  proved  so  immensely  important  in  the  sequel. 

Another  discovery  we  have  made  is  that  the  working-class  are 
in  no  special  sense  a  political  class.  Political  writers  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  difficulty  in  realising  the  comparatively  small  part  which  poli¬ 
tics  and  political  agitation  play  in  the  everyday  life  of  average  men 
(1)  Bryce.  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  1,  427. 
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and  women,  and  even  when  they  concede  it  of  other  classes,  they 
cling  to  the  belief  that  working-class  politics  are  intenser  and  more 
vehement  than  the  politics  of  other  classes.  It  has  been 
another  discovery  of  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  working-class 
is  in  this  respect  astonishingly  like  other  classes,  and  that  the  very 
expression  “working-class,”  in  so  far  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
common  interests  leading  to  common  action,  corresponds  to  no 
reality.  The  differences  of  temperament  which  make  one  man 
Conservative  and  another  Liberal,  the  indifferences,  the  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  bread-getting  and  saving,  the  amusements,  the  social 
distinctions,  the  deference  paid  to  pow’er  and  wealth,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  among  the  working-class  as  among  other 
classes,  though  their  outward  manifestation  is  different.  The 
social  distinctions  of  the  East  End  are  even  more  intricate  and 
complicated  than  those  of  the  West  End,  and  have  the  same  re¬ 
actions  upon  average  opinion.  Bagehot  once  very  truly  observed 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  a  new  class  caused  the  class 
just  above  it  to  become  Conservative.  The  Radicalism  of  the 
newly-enfranchised  labourer  causes  a  reaction  towards  Conser¬ 
vatism  in  the  well-to-do  mechanic.  Finally,  there  is  the  immense 
influence  of  sport — at  this  moment  the  greatest  of  all  competitors 
with  politics  for  the  leisure  and  thought  of  the  working-class.  One 
minority  of  human  kind  is  political,  another  is  religious;  and, 
except  in  times  of  excitement,  politics,  like  religion,  makes  an  in¬ 
tense  appeal  only  to  the  few.  It  is  the  same  in  all  classes,  and 
the  fact,  when  stated,  is  so  little  surprising  as  to  seem  a  truism. 
Nevertheless,  many  politicians  have  broken  their  hearts  on  the 
opposite  assumption. 

But  if,  next,  we  take  a  broader  survey  and  follow  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  the  new  communities  wRich  he  is  building  up  across  the 
seas,  the  tendency  is  strikingly  different.  In  Australia,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  Canada,  democracy  has, 
roughly  speaking,  followed  the  course  which  the  old  Liberals 
predicted.  Mr.  Seddon  stands  vividly  out  as  the  defiant  embodi¬ 
ment  of  their  most  dismal  forebodings.  State-insurance,  State- 
labour,  State-pensions,  State-arbitration,  combined  with  protec¬ 
tionism,  exclusion  of  immigrants,  and  a  vigorous  militarism  which 
responds  to  every  Imperial  appeal — all  these  things,  which  are 
the  commonplaces  of  Australasian  politics,  would  have  appeared 
as  the  abomination  of  desolation  to  the  philosophic  Liberals. 
Whether  they  are  in  fact  the  evils  that  the  wise  men  supposed 
them  to  be  is  quite  another  question.  The  free  conditions  of  new 
countries  have  at  least  enabled  them  to  be  carried  out  without 
the  spoliation  of  existing  interests  such  as  obstruct  the  path  in  old 
countries ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  British  Colonies  will  yet  prove 
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the  possibility  of  an  ordered  and  prosperous  existence  under  semi- 
socialistic  conditions.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  clear  that  the 
British  working-class  have  not  developed  the  energy  required  to 
clear  the  path  for  a  similar  policy  in  an  old  country,  but  have, 
on  the  contrary,  shown  an  acquiescence  in  existing  conditions 
which  was  not  expected  by  any  party  forty  years  ago. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  whether  the  Colonial  movement 
is  not  itself  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  comparative 
stagnation  of  English  working-class  politics.  Emigration  during 
the  last  half-century  has,  year  by  year,  drawn  off  a  considerable 
number  of  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  working-class. 
That  most  of  the  emigrants  are  very  poor  is  nothing  to  the  point. 
They  are  young  and  strong,  and— since  they  have  the  energy  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  a  new  world — they  must  so  far  be  presumed 
to  possess  vitality  and  courage.  We  are  constantly  hearing  of 
men  of  working-class  origin  who  have  won  fortune  or  distinction 
in  America  or  the  Colonies.  These  are  the  men  who,  if  they  had 
remained  in  this  country,  would  have  been  most  likely  to  rebel 
against  its  Conservative  conditions.  The  argument  need  not  be 
pushed  to  the  length  of  suggesting  that  those  who  remain  are  a 
survival  of  the  least  enterprising,  but  the  permanent  possibility 
of  a  career  in  other  English-speaking  countries,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  which  it  offers  to  men  of  eager  disposition,  must  to  some 
extent  weaken  the  progressive  forces  in  this  country.  But  equally 
and  also  emigration  has  helped  to  lay  another  of  the  spectres 
which  haunted  the  political  prophets  of  a  former  generation — the 
fear,  namely,  that  population  w'ould  so  press  on  the  margin  of 
subsistence  in  a  small  country  as  to  create  great  misery  and  cor¬ 
responding  discontent.  If  we  have  any  fears  on  that  subject  in 
these  days,  it  is  rather  lest  the  birth-rate  should  slacken  to  an 
extent  that  would  menace  prosperity.  That  is  too  long  and 
difficult  a  subject  to  discuss  here ;  my  present  point  is  that  the 
Colonial  movement  has  at  one  and  the  same  time  relieved  the 
country  of  its  surplus  population,  and  provided  a  career  for 
ambitions  which,  if  thwarted,  might  have  been  dangerous  to  its 
Conservative  ideals. 

A  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  and  comparatively  small  areas 
of  administration  seem  to  be  essentials  of  the  socialistic  order, 
and  it  is  perhaps  a  sub-conscious  perception  of  this  fact  which 
renders  the  Colonials  so  jealous  of  immigration,  and  so  exclusive 
in  their  trade-policy.  The  dense  population  of  Great  Britain — 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  foreign  trade  and  foreign  food- 
supplies — must  alone  prevent  her  from  pursuing  the  ideal  of  a 
small  and  self-contained  State  and,  beyond  all  other  causes,  it 
is  the  immense  complication  of  her  commercial  system  and  the 
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dependence  of  all  classes  upon  it  which  has  checked  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  labour  politics  on  Australian  lines.  Democracy  of  the 
Colonial  type  is  not  likely  to  be  realised  speedily  by  the  highly 
centralised  Governments  of  old  and  populous  countries.  The 
way  to  it  is  by  State  legislatures  controlling  small  areas,  in  which 
the  progressive  spirit  will  not  constantly  be  checked  by  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  immense  interests  committed  to  their  charge.  A 
municipality  or  a  province  can  retrace  a  false  step,  and  be  the 
wiser  for  its  experience ;  a  nation  retreats  painfully  and  with 
heavy  loss. 

»»*«««« 

Yet,  though  democracy  has  not  so  far  produced  the  results  in 
Great  Britain  that  the  sages  and  prophets  predicted,  it  would  he 
the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  has  not  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Both  political  parties  stand  in  a  new 
relation  to  the  public.  They  are  like  business  houses  which  have 
passed  from  the  old,  steady,  high-class,  limited  custom  to  become 
caterers  for  the  million.  Fresh  departments  must  be  opened, 
advertisement  must  now  be  on  the  largest  scale,  the  wishes  of 
customers  must  be  anticipated.  Organisation  becomes  immensely 
important ;  there  is  the  liveliest  competition  between  parties  and 
even  sections  of  parties  to  secure  the  best  agent  or  the  most 
experienced  wire-puller.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  should  have  grasped  the  new  conditions  much  more 
promptly  than  the  Liberal  Party.  The  Primrose  League  rapidly 
reduced  the  popularising  of  politics  to  a  fine  art,  while  the  Liberal, 
following  his  sober  and  serious  tradition,  looked  on  with  a  kind 
of  mystified  contempt,  unable  to  realise  that  the  classes  threatened 
by  democracy  were  organising  a  most  ingenious  and  effective  de¬ 
fensive  movement.  The  old  Liberals  had  feared  and  predicted  a 
Radical  demagogy  which  w'ould  threaten  property  and  swamp 
educated  opinion.  It  quickly  became  manifest  that  the  most 
vigorous  and  active  demagogues  would  be  found  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  side,  which  now  plunged  gaily  into  the  work  of  flattering  and 
conciliating  the  masses. 

Then,  simultaneously,  the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  its  unique 
position  as  the  forum  of  the  country.  The  newly-enfranchised 
classes  could  not  only  vote,  but  most  of  them  could  now  read,  and 
the  growth  of  the  cheap  Press  placed  a  vigorous  and  abundant 
discussion  of  public  events  daily  within  their  reach.  So  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  parties  on  the  small  number  of  public  men  who  figure 
daily  in  the  cheap  Press,  and  who  can  speak  with  effect  beyond 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  masses  of  people,  becomes  yearly 
more  complete,  and  is  the  source  of  much  party  trouble.  Their 
number  is  very  few,  and  some  of  them  need  great  inducements 
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to  come  forward,  yet  a  party  must  have  them  at  all  costs.  With¬ 
out  them  it  is  inarticulate,  unable  to  advertise  its  intentions  or 
criticise  its  opponents,  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
public,  on  whose  favour  it  depends.  The  old-fashioned  Minister 
really  governed  through  Parliament,  and  his  public  speeches  were 
infrequent  and  not  very  important  episodes.  The  modern  Minister 
has  as  many  engagements  as  a  public  singer,  and  his  speeches  in 
the  House  are  addressed  even  more  to  the  reporters  than  to  the 
Assembly.  No  amount  of  success  as  an  administrator  or  as  a 
debater  within  the  House  will  compensate  him  for  the  catastrophe 
of  losing  his  platform,  and  ceasing  to  be  reported  in  the  first 
person.  The  accumulation  of  business  as  the  Empire  expands 
and  its  interests  become  more  complicated,  operates  simultaneously 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  House  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Executive.  The  immense  centralisation  of  business  means,  in 
practice,  the  abdication  of  the  assembly  in  favour  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  same  cause  operates  within  the  Government,  and 
results  in  the  abdication  of  the  minor  Minister  in  favour  of  one 
or  two  dominant  individuals.  Everything,  therefore,  tends  to  the 
glorification  of  a  few  successful  leaders.  It  is  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  to  be  an  average  Minister  in  these  days ;  it  is  everything 
to  be  one  of  the  little  cluster  of  stars  whose  brilliance  is  of  the  first 
magnitude.  These  alone  establish  a  relation  with  the  public,  and 
are  the  real  centres  of  Government  and  Opposition.  Government 
under  these  conditions  tends  to  be  an  oligarchy  of  the  Inner 
Cabinet,  depending  on  a  direct  relation  with  the  public  which  a 
few  eminent  men  and  powerful  speakers  establish  independently 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  man  of  this  movement,  the  man  who  above  all  others  repre¬ 
sents  this  order  of  ideas,  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Had  he 
remained  attached  to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  had  he  succeeded  in 
the  course  of  nature  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leadership,  he  might  have 
given  an  entirely  different  trend  to  the  first  years  of  the  democratic 
period.  No  one  so  well  as  he  understands  the  “  grand  high  pres¬ 
sure  of  bustle  and  excitement,”  on  which  the  popularity  of  politics 
depends  ;  no  one  in  our  time  has  had  such  an  immense  instinct  for 
publicity.  Educated  in  the  arts  which  the  old  Liberals  most  dis¬ 
trusted,  he  transferred  the  whole  of  his  experience  to  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Party  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  democratic  process 
was  complete.  His  characteristics  and  his  career  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  typical  of  the  new  phase.  None  of  the  old  political  labels 
apply  to  him.  Conservative  he  is  not,  Eadical  he  cannot  be ;  and 
all  his  life  he  has  been  at  war  with  Liberalism  as  understood  by 
the  old  Liberals.  Almost  alone  among  the  more  eminent  of 
public  men  he  stands  confessed  as  the  professional  in  politics.  He 
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at  all  events  is  not  reluctant  to  assert  himself,  nor  does  he  affect 
a  prior  interest  in  art,  sport,  philosophy,  or  literature.  He  rejoices 
particularly  in  being  the  storm-centre  of  politics.  His  unrivalled 
power  of  picking  up  the  current  idea  and  throwing  it  into  contro¬ 
versial  form,  converts  each  issue  in  turn  into  a  ringing  warfare 
between  him  and  his  opponents.  It  is  a  warfare  in  which  no 
quarter  is  given  or  asked.  His  unqualified  speech,  his  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive  views,  the  transparency  of  his  meaning,  his  avoidance 
of  all  that  is  obscure  or  subtle,  commend  him  especially  to  busy 
people,  who  like  their  politics  short  and  sharp.  His  method  is  the 
same  whether  he  is  handling  a  social  programme,  or  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Kruger,  or  dealing  with  the  delicate  questions  of  high 
policy.  It  is  essentially  a  platform  method  designed  to  produce 
the  most  striking  effect  before  the  largest  audience ,  and  irresistible 
when  elections  have  to  be  won  or  political  opponents  summarily 
disposed  of.  Its  w^eakness  is  that  it  assumes  all  problems  to  be 
governed  by  electioneering  conditions,  and  works  for  the  downfall 
or  mortification  of  an  opponent  in  some  cases  where  it  is  essential 
to  success  that  he  should  not  appear  to  be  wmrsted  or  mortified. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  then,  has  stood  before  us  as  the  typical  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  his  pride  and  prosperity,  and  it  is  notable  that  the  words 
and  phrases  commonly  used  about  him  are  mostly  quite  neutral  as 
regards  political  significance.  He  is  “  pushful,”  ‘‘business-like,” 
‘‘  efficient,”  he  ‘‘  puts  things  through,”  he  ‘‘  hits  the  right  nail  on 
the  head,”  not  ‘‘  he  is  a  good  Conservative,  a  good  Liberal-Union¬ 
ist,  a  reformer,  or  a  reactionary.”  This  gives  us  a  rather  significant 
clue  to  current  modes  of  thought.  For  a  time,  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  succeeded  in  swamping  the  old  political  divisions  by 
appealing  boldly  to  instincts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  poli¬ 
tical  divisions  as  formerly  understood — to  all  that  is  most  energe¬ 
tic  and  ambitious  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper,  to  the  sense  of 
rivalry  with  other  nations,  to  the  natural  craving  for  wealth,  pros¬ 
perity,  success,  expansion.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  vague  and  roman¬ 
tic  imperialism  had  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  British  public.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  his  sure  instinct  for  the  practical,  gave  it  fresh 
life  and  currency,  when  he  presented  it  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
new’  markets.  His  perpetual  habit  of  speaking  as  if  domestic 
politics  were  a  parochial  pursuit  unworthy  of  a  great  people  pro¬ 
moted  the  same  habit  of  thought,  and  vast  numbers  of  people 
under  his  guidance  came  seriously  to  believe  that  the  Liberal 
Party,  wdth  its  sober  preoccupation  with  homo  politics,  and  its 
habitual  caution  in  Imperial  affairs,  w’as  hopelessly  out  of  date 
in  this  very  modern  world.  The  long  absorption  of  political  ener¬ 
gies  on  the  Liberal  side  in  the  heroic  but  unsuccessful  campaign 
for  Home  Rule,  had,  in  the  meantime,  paved  the  way  for  a  glitter- 
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ing  diversion  from  ordinary  politics,  and  with  the  hour  came  the 
man. 

The  South  African  enterprise  was,  in  its  manner  and  method, 
the  brief  epitome  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  period,  and  its 
results  are  leading  us  back  to  a  revival  of  the  older  kind  of  poli¬ 
tics.  But  the  period  since  the  last  Franchise  Bill  has  thus  far 
strikingly  refuted  those  who  prophesied  concerning  democracy. 
The  middle  and  upper  classes  have  not  been  swamped  by  the  vote 
of  the  working-class.  The  working-class  have  not  returned  their 
own  members  to  Parliament  except  in  insignificant  numbers.  The 
Liberal  and  Radical  Party  has  not  been  continuously  in  power, 
but  on  the  contrary  almost  continuously  out  of  it.  The  dominant 
ideals  have  been  those  of  the  wealthy  middle-class,  and  the  public 
have  looked  to  Governments  rather  for  manifestations  of  power 
and  energy  than  for  measures  of  social  and  political  reform.  Poli¬ 
tical  principle,  therefore,  as  formerly  understood,  has  yielded  to  a 
frank  opportunism.  The  dominant  Conservative  Party,  conscious 
of  the  larger  clientele  to  which  it  must  now  appeal,  has  con¬ 
structed  social  programmes  and  passed  democratic  measures,  but 
less  because  they  were  actively  demanded  than  because  it  seemed 
prudent  to  conciliate  the  working-class  elector  before  he  began  to 
agitate.  Xo  fear  of  popular  hostility  has  deterred  the  House  of 
Lords  from  rejecting  or  amending  similar  measures  when  proposed 
by  the  Liberal  Party.  The  indirect  results  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  electorate  have  no  doubt,  in  this  way,  been  considerable,  but 
the  Conservative  classes  are  not  seriously  shaken  in  their  belief 
that  they  have  an  elective  option  to  yield  or  resist,  according  as 
may  seem  to  them  opportune.  The  one  formidable  democratic 
party  which  has  arisen  under  the  new  franchise  is  the  Irish  Party , 
and  that  is  held  together  by  a  sentiment  which  English  parties  are 
unable  to  develop.  The  effect  of  the  Irish  Party  on  the  British 
party  system  is  too  important  for  me  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  it 
now,  but  this  also  was  for  the  most  part  unforeseen  by  the  political 
prophets.  What  emerges  as  the  general  result  is  that  political 
divisions  in  this  country  are  rather  vertical  than  horizontal.  They 
extend  downwards  through  society,  and  divide  the  working-class 
as  they  divide  other  classes.  So  far  as  the  more  ardent  members 
of  the  working-class  tend  to  become  Radical  or  Socialistic,  their 
influence  is  constantly  balanced  by  the  reaction  towards  Conser¬ 
vatism  of  the  substantial  and  propertied  classes  who,  in  their  turn, 
influence  the  more  dependent  or  indifferent  members  of  the  work¬ 
ing-class.  Action  and  reaction ,  resulting  generally  in  compromise, 
has  thus  still,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  law  of  English  politics. 
The  tone  of  English  affairs,  meanwhile,  is  governed  much  less  by 
the  demands  of  the  poorer  class  of  voters  than  by  the  material 
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condition  and  ambitions  of  the  whole  community.  In  times  of 
prosperity  and  commercial  expansion,  the  Government  is  expected 
to  supply  a  policy  which  fits  the  general  mood,  and  all  who  demur 
or  criticise  must  expect  to  find  themselves  outside  the  main  stream 
which,  regardless  of  class  distinctions,  carries  with  it  the  educated, 
the  uneducated,  the  squire,  the  merchant,  and  the  working-man. 
It  follows  that  none  of  the  checks  which  the  old  Liberals  pro¬ 
posed,  whether  property,  education,  or  other  fancy  franchises, 
would  have  prevailed  against  the  popular  excitements  which  have 
affected  policy.  Under  the  wider  as  under  the  more  limited  fran¬ 
chise,  Great  Britain  displays  her  characteristic  failings  and  virtues, 
and  her  people  of  all  classes  appear  to  share  the  same  qualities  and 
defects. 

I  have  written  thus  far  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the 
politics  of  the  hour.  But  the  revival  of  Protection  as  a  political 
issue  was  so  entirely  in  line  with  the  order  of  ideas  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  represents,  that  its  appearance  in  due  course  seems,  on 
looking  backwards,  to  have  been  absolutely  predestined.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  exponent  it  has  every  element  of  superficial  at¬ 
tractiveness.  It  is  highly  combative  and  anti-foreign,  it  promises 
immediate  material  gains  to  large  classes,  it  claims  both  to  create 
employment  and  to  mitigate  competition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  answer  to  these  direct  appeals  to  the  pocket  can  only  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  an  argument  which,  complete  though  it  be,  is  necessarily 
elaborate  and  difficult,  and  which  makes  large  demands  on  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  average  elector.  Here  is  certainly  a 
severe  test  for  democracy — a  test  to  which  neither  the  European 
nor  the  Colonial  democracies  have  proved  equal.  Yet  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  movement  thus  far  encourages  us  to  hope  that  demo¬ 
cracy  in  Great  Britain  will  bear  the  strain.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  have  been  listened  to  with  serious  attention,  but  pro¬ 
mises  of  enrichment  and  any  appeals  whatever  which  wore  the 
appearance  of  bribes  have  been  received  with  the  coolest  incredu¬ 
lity.  As  the  controversy  has  proceeded  it  has  revealed  an  instinct 
for  social  justice  and  a  capacity  for  divining  the  general  welfare 
and  opposing  it  to  the  particular  interest  which  were  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected  by  critics  of  the  British  people.  There  is,  at  all  events,  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  under  an  extended  franchise 
we  are  more  exposed  to  a  reaction  in  this  direction  than  w’e  should 
have  been  if  the  working-class  had  been  excluded  from  the  polls. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  good  many  sound  reasons  for  thinking  the 
I)recise  contrary. 

I  have  on  my  list  yet  one  more  prophet — a  man  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  day — whose  teaching  afflicted  our  parents  with  a 
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sort  of  despair  which,  I  rememher  well,  was  reflected  even  in  the 
schoolroom  and  the  nursery.  This  is  Mr.  W.  K.  Greg,  the  author 
of  “  Rocks  Ahead,  orthe  Warnings  of  Cassandra,”  published  in  the 
year  1872,  a  wmrk  which,  though  at  the  time  it  caused  this  deep  de¬ 
pression,  is  now,  after  thirty -tw'o  years,  an  unfailing  source  of 
comfort  and  encouragement.  Mr.  Greg,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  is 
gravely  concerned  about  the  ‘  ‘  dynamics  ’  ’  of  our  industrial  posi¬ 
tion.  All  may  look  well  on  the  surface,  but  the  tendencies  must 
be  considered.  The  coal  supply  is  going,  foreign  nations  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  wull  shortly  cease  to 
take  our  goods,  and  then  begin  to  drive  us  out  of  neutral  markets. 
Mr.  Greg  anticipates  and  surpasses  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  picture 
of  woe.  How,  he  asks,  can  we  expect  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries,  we  with  our  trade  unions  and  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  with  the  long-suffering,  hard-working,  thrifty  Continental 
labourer  : — 

About  one-third  of  all  our  productive  industry  is,  therefore,  all  that  we 
can  hope  ultimately  to  keep  going.  Two-thirds  of  our  population,  there¬ 
fore,  must  cease  to  be — or  to  remain.  That  vast  proportion  of  our  imports, 
which  is  now  paid  for  by  our  millions  of  exports,  will  have  to  be  foregone, 
or  to  be  purchased  by  other  funds.  To  speak  broadly,  the  population  of 
these  islands,  which  is  now  maintained  by  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  will  have  to  be  maintained  by  agriculture  and  commerce  almost 
alone.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  be  able  to  support  20,000,000  of  people 
instead  of  30,000,000,  as  at  present.  England  will  become  a  second  Holland, 
greater,  richer,  more  powerful  than  the  first.  But  she  may  be  a  prosperous 
and  happy  Holland  still,  if  only  she  sees  her  destiny  in  time,  and  girds  up 
her  loins  to  meet  it  as  a  great  nation  should,  {liocl^s  Ahead,  p.  106.) 

”  The  girding  up  of  the  loins,”  it  appears  a  little  later,  consists 
mainly  in  exporting  the  population  :  — 

England  and  Scotland  have  now  a  population  of  26,000,000,  and,  when  the 
operation  which  Cassandra  anticipates  shall  be  complete,  will  not  bo  able  to 
support  in  comfort  more  than  (say)  19,000,000.  Moreover,  the  natural  increase 
of  population  (the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths)  is  300,000  a  year,  and 
will  be  more;  for  neither  marriage  nor  multiplication  is  likely  to  be  checked, 
while  the  average  length  of  life  is  in  regular  process  of  advance  as  sanitary 
improvements  prevail.  We  have,  therefore,  within  a  certain  number  of 
years  or  generations — that  is,  between  1874  and  that  uncertain  period  when 
Great  Britain  shall  have  lost  her  manufacturing  supremacy — to  export  not 
only  our  annual  increase  of  about  350,000  souls,  but  by  degrees  a  further 
number  of  about  7,000,000.  No  doubt  this  may  be  done.  No  doubt  it  must 
be  done,  if  the  contemplated  metamorphosis — from  a  mainly  manufacturing 
country  to  a  commercial  and  agricultural  one — is  to  pass  over  us  without 
grievous  suffering.  If  our  people  will  emigrate  as  fast  as  they  become 
redundant,  the  grinding  wretchedness  of  gathering  redundancy  may  be 
avoided.  Thus  we  may  escape  the  worst  perils  of  the  coming  change. 
.'l‘p.  106—7.) 

As  manufacturers,  says  Mr.  Greg,  we  shall  be  ‘‘  reduced  to  the 
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supply  of  our  home  demand — possibly  to  secure  even  that  market 
by  recurrence  to  a  Protectionist  policy.”  In  any  case,  the  best 
that  we  can  hope  is  a  sort  of  ”  national  euthanasia,”  for,  to  do 
Mr.  Greg  justice,  it  must  be  added  that  he  is  a  Free  Trader  and 
has  no  faith  in  the  revivalist  power  of  Protection.  All  he  expects 
from  the  Colonies  is  that  they  wdll  ”  make  a  bargain”  with  us  to 
accept  those  able-bodied  paupers  whom  we  undertake  to  land 
gratis  on  their  shores”  (p.  107).  Apparently,  he  anticipates  no 
difficulty  on  this  score. 

1 1  reads — does  it  not  ? — as  if  it  were  a  wilful  parody  on  the  modern 
predictions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour.  And  really  it  is 
in  effect  a  very  delightful  satire,  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
all  quite  seriously  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  during 
which  the  national  wealth  was  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  population  to  rise  to  40,000,000,  instead  of  descending  to 
*20,000,000,  industry  to  be  developed  in  all  directions,  workmen  to 
enjoy  still  higher  wages  while  working  still  shorter  hours,  and  the 
whole  movement  to  be  helped  and  accelerated  by  the  progress  of 
foreign  countries  which  Mr.  Greg  imagined  would  be  our  ruin. 
I  do  not  think  a  single  definite  prediction  can  be  found  in  this 
book,  or  at  all  events  in  the  section  called  ”  The  Economic  Rock,” 
which  has  not  been  signally  falsified  by  the  event.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  Mr.  Greg  suffered  also  in  the  acutest  form 
from  the  gloomy  forebodings  concerning  democracy  which,  in  his 
view,  was  likely  to  complete  the  general  ruin  by  its  unintelligence 
and  its  intolerance  of  property. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  study  of  past  prophecy  is  mainly 
valuable  for  the  discouragement  of  present  prophets.  That  is 
tnu',  but  it  also  helps  us  to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  Jeremiahs 
of  the  present  time. 


J.  A.  Sl’ENDER. 


WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM. 


There  died  five  hundred  years  ago  this  autumn  a  man  who,  while 
not  attaining  to  the  first  rank  among  either  statesmen  or  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  by  the  institutions  which  he  founded,  so  shaped  and  influenced 
English  character  and  traditions  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  makers  of  England.  For  to  William  of  Wykeham  is  due  not 
only  the  establishment  of  our  Public  School  system  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Winchester  College,  but  also  a  memorable  development  of 
the  Collegiate  system  as  an  integral  feature  of  our  English  Cniver- 
sities  by  the  erection  at  Oxford  of  his  great  “  New  College  ”  ; — the 
very  name  which  has  clung  to  it  ever  since,  though  inappropriate 
now  for  many  centuries,  witnessing  to  the  new  element  which,  by 
the  vastness  and  magnificence  of  its  scale,  and  the  completeness  of 
its  equipment,  it  introduced  into  the  University.  Now,  whether 
we  like  or  dislike  Public  Schools  and  the  Collegiate  system,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  potent  influence  which  both  have  exer¬ 
cised  on  English  character;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  worth  while 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ofiOth  anniversary 
of  his  death  to  sketch  briefly  the  features  of  the  times  in  which 
Wykeham  lived,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  career,  and  to 
attempt  to  estimate,  in  the  last  place,  his  character  and  attain¬ 
ments. 

William  of  Wykeham  was  born  in  1324,  of  humble  parents,  in 
the  little  Hampshire  village  of  Wickham,  or  Wykeham,  from 
which  he  took  his  name.  At  an  early  age,  being  apparently  a  boy 
of  promise,  his  parents,  or  some  benefactor,  sent  him  to  Win¬ 
chester,  and  he  obtained  at  the  school  there  such  an  education 
as  a  provincial  Grammar  School  of  the  fourteenth  century  could 
atford.  From  school  he  passed  first  into  the  service  of  the  Con¬ 
stable  of  Winchester  Castle,  and  later  on  into  that  of  the  King,  the 
chivalrous,  brilliant,  and  versatile  Edward  the  Third.  His  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  King  is  said,  but  on  no  very  certain  evidence,  to  have 
b('en  due  to  the  good  offices  of  Edingdon  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Both  by  Constable  and  King  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  an  accountant  or  clerk,  and  his  promotion  in  the  Koyal 
service  was  not  at  first  specially  rapid  ;  but  Edward  the  Third 
was  a  great  builder,  and  it  was  the  skill  which  William  of  Wyke¬ 
ham  displayed  as  an  architect,  or  clerk  of  the  works,  which  com¬ 
mended  him  to  the  King.  iSIr.  Ijeach  and  others  have  indeed  raised 
a  doubt  whether  Wykeham  was  not  really  a  supervisor  or  clerk  of 
the  works  ratfier  than  an  architect ;  but  probably  the  two  functions 
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were  in  Edward  the  Third’s  time  far  less  clearly  discriminated 
than  they  are  in  our  own  day,  and  certainly  all  the  works  attached 
to  Wykeham’s  name  have  so  definitely  the  stamp  of  an  individual 
genius  that  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  not  the  offspring 
of  a  single  mind.  We  may  follow,  then,  the  time-honoured  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  believe  that  it  was  by  the  skill  he  displayed  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Windsor  and  in  the  erection  of  other  royal  castles  that 
Wykeham  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King.  Once  started 
on  his  career,  he  grew  rapidly  in  royal  favour,  and  was  promoted 
to  many  offices  of  trust  and  importance — surveyor  of  the  royal 
castles,  ranger  of  the  royal  forests  south  of  the  Trent,  and,  finally, 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Indeed,  he  became  at  last  so 
greatly  valued  and  trusted  by  the  King  that,  as  Froissart  tells  us, 
Edward  would  do  nothing  without  consulting  him. 

As  a  reward  for  such  services,  since  he  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  ecclesiastical  preferments  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  literally  showered  upon  him.  Two 
motives  may  have  combined  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the 
concentration  in  his  own  hands  of  so  many  benefices.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  which,  during  the  years  of 
Wykeham’s  rise  into  pow-er  was  at  its  height,  caused  an  unusual 
number  of  pieces  of  preferment  to  fall  vacant,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  difficult  to  find  suitable  candidates  to  fill  them  all ;  and  Wyke¬ 
ham  may  well  have  felt  that  it  was  better  that  many  offices  should 
be  aggregated  in  his  hands,  as  he  would  at  least  make  a  worthy 
use  of  them,  than  that  they  should  pass  to  foreign  adventurers  or 
needy  and  servile  favourites;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have 
persuaded  himself  that  in  accepting  these  offices  from  the  King 
he  was  doing  a  patriotic  act ,  since  he  was  thereby  affirming  in  his 
own  person,  and  at  his  own  risk,  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
King  rather  than  the  Pojie  to  appoint  to  them,  and  was  securing 
that  they  should  be  held  by  a  native-born  Englishman  rather  than 
by  a  needy  foreigner.  The  matter,  however,  was  not  allowed  by 
the  Pope  to  pass  without  challenge.  He  complained,  v\^ith  good 
reason  one  would  think,  of  so  gross  a  case  of  pluralism — all  the 
more,  as  in  more  than  one  instance  the  King’s  right  of  appoint¬ 
ment  was  open  to  question — and  he  required  Wykeham  to  furnish 
a  complete  list  (and  a  very  long  one  it  was)  of  the  offices  and 
benefices  actually  held  by  him.  With  this  demand  Wykeham  did 
not  find  himself  in  a  position  to  refuse  to  comply,  but  was  able 
to  show  that,  of  all  the  many  offices  he  held,  two  only  involved  a 
cure  of  souls,  and  of  these  two,  one,  the  rectory  of  Menheniot,  in 
Cornwall,  he  at  once  resigned. 

The  quarrel  thus  for  a  time  appeased  broke  out  afresh  a  few 
years  later,  when,  on  the  demise  of  Bishop  Edingdon,  the  King 
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nominated  Wykeham  to  the  vacant  See  of  Winchester.  The  Pope 
threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Bishop’s  appointment,  and  though  the  King’s  wdsh,  and  Wyke- 
ham’s  own  perseverance,  at  last  prevailed,  the  Pope  succeeded  in 
deferring  the  ratification  of  the  appointment,  and  keeping  the  see 
vacant  for  many  months. 

It  was  immediately  after  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester  that  Wykeham  attained  the  highest  elevation  which  a 
subject  could  reach,  and  w^as  appointed  by  the  King  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  at  this  time  occupied  a  position  in 
some  respects  similar  to  that  of  Prime  Minister  at  the  present 
day,  but  with,  of  course,  this  difference  :  that  the  King  was  then 
still  his  own  chief  executive  officer.  The  Chancellorship  of 
Wykeham  coincides  with  a  disastrous  turning-iioint  in  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Hitherto  the  reign  had  been  a 
period  of  almost  uninterrupted  success  for  the  English  arms  ;  great 
things  had  been  accomplished ;  great  victories  won ;  the  larger 
part  of  France  had  been  overrun.  But  from  the  peace  of  Bretigny , 
for  the  negotiating  of  which  Wykeham  had  been,  just  before  his 
elevation  to  the  Chancellorship,  one  of  the  chief  Commissioners, 
an  entire  change  seemed  to  pass  over  the  state  of  affairs.  Hence¬ 
forth  ill-luck  attended,  at  every  turn,  the  English  arms.  Allies 
proved  faithless  ;  the  Navy,  largely  the  creation  of  the  earlier  years 
of  Edward  the  Third,  was  again  and  again  defeated,  and  could 
hardly  keep  the  seas  in  face  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  now 
combined  against  it ;  provinces  which  seemed  to  have  been  finally 
subdued  rose  against  their  conquerors  in  rapid  succession  ;  the 
south  of  France,  held  by  the  Black  Prince  in  person,  succeeded  in 
asserting  its  independence ;  while  the  Black  Prince  himself,  now 
broken  in  health,  was  forced  to  return  almost  a  fugitive  to  his 
native  land.  How  far  must  we  fix  on  Wykeham  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration  the  responsibility  for  these  accumulated  disasters?  Our 
answer  must  be,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  issue  was 
mainly  determined  by  causes  wider  and  more  potent  than  the 
ability,  or  w'ant  of  ability,  of  any  one  individual  or  Ministry.  Eng¬ 
land,  in  truth,  in  the  conquest  of  France,  had  attempted  an  enter¬ 
prise  beyond  her  strength  ;  she  had  neither  the  men,  the  money, 
nor  the  ships  necessary  to  carry  it  through.  So  she  inevitably 
paid  the  penalty  of  an  over-vaulting  ambition.  Other  subsidiary 
agencies  of  less  importance  contributed  to  bring  about  the  same 
result :  the  impaired  energy  of  the  King,  the  sudden  and  fatal 
illness  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  absence  of  any  commander  adequate 
to  supply  his  place.  These  rather  than  the  w’eakness  or  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  clerical  Ministry  were  the  really  determining  causes. 
But,  at  the  time,  men,  ever  anxious  to  find  a  scapegoat  on  whom 
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to  wreak  their  vengeance  for  the  disasters  which  befell  them, 
judged  differently.  Wykeham  and  his  associates  were  driven  some¬ 
what  ignominiously  from  office,  and  Parliament  even  went  the 
length  of  petitioning  the  King  to  dismiss  for  the  future  clerical 
Ministers  from  his  counsels,  and  to  substitute  laymen  in  their 
place.  This  was  done ;  but  Wykeham’s  lay  successors  proved  no 
more  successful  in  stemming  the  tide  of  disaster  than  he  and  his 
clerical  colleagues  had  previously  been;  and  the  nation,  re^ienting 
of  what  they  considered  an  injustice  to  a  faithful  servant,  showed 
their  continued  confidence  in  him  by  promoting  him  to  various 
positions  of  trust  and  importance. 

It  was  one  of  these  which  brought  him  into  that  iiersonal  conflict 
with  the  King’s  younger  son,  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Dancaster,  which  filled  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  closing  years  of 
Edward  the  Third's  reign.  Taking  advantage  of  the  increasing  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  ageing  King,  John  of  Gaunt  attempted  to  establish 
himself  in  a  position  approaching  that  of  a  tyranny,  and  in  j)ar- 
ticular  tried  to  amass  large  sums  for  himself  and  his  creatures  by 
means  of  unauthorised  exactions.  This  attempt  was  opposed  by 
f’arliament  with  firmness  and  spirit.  Not  only  did  they  succeed 
in  making  Lancaster  surrender  some  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  and 
in  bringing  to  justice  some  of  the  most  guilty  of  his  adherents,  but 
they  appointed  a  Commission  to  see  that  their  resolutions  were 
carried  out,  and  their  decrees  not  set  at  defiance.  On  this  Corn- 
mission  Wykeham  was  appointed  to  serve,  and  his  appointment 
on  it  brought  him  into  collision  with  his  formidable  antagonist.  In 
the  struggle  which  followed,  Wykeham  had  the  support  of  the 
Black  Prince  as  long  as  he  lived,  while  Lancaster  succeeded  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  aged  King.  John  of  Gaunt’s  most 
effective  move  was  to  bring  charges  against  Wykeham  of  dis¬ 
honesty  and  peculation  during  the  period  of  his  administration. 
As  ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  downfall  of  his  Ministry,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  rebutting  evidence  against  such  charges,  though 
Wykeham  always  maintained  that  he  could  have  done  so  had 
sufficient  time  been  allowed  him  for  the  preiiaration  of  his  defence. 
John  of  Gaunt  managed,  however,  to  get  things  hurried  on;  and 
after  a  hasty  hearing  Wykeham  was  condemned,  was  mulcted  for 
a  time  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  and  was  forbidden  to  present 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court.  Theological  animus 
may  have  played  some  part  in  procuring  the  decision,  as  John  of 
Gaunt  supported  Wyclifle  and  his  tenets,  while  in  Wykeham  the 
clergy  recognised  their  most  redoubtable  champion.  The  latter 
took  up  warmly  the  cause  of  their  leader,  and  refused  to  grant 
any  subsidy  to  the  King  till  Wykeham  was  restored  to  his  rights 
and  reinstated  in  his  bishopric.  Against  such  pressure,  backed  up 
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as  it  was  by  the  feeling  of  London,  Lancaster  and  the  King  were 
nnable  to  hold  out;  Wykeham  was  reinstated  in  his  see,  and 
regained  to  some  extent  the  royal  favour  which  he  had  lost.  The 
story  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  the  favour  of  Alice  Ferrers, 
the  King’s  mistress,  obtained  by  unworthy  means,  is  without  a 
scrap  of  trustworthy  evidence,  and  is  now  generally  discredited. 
Wykeham,  however,  after  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  seems 
to  have  felt  his  position  so  seriously  shaken  that  he  retired  to  a 
great  extent  from  public  life  during  the  brief  remainder  of  the 
reign,  and  busied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  and  the 
foundation  of  his  great  college  in  Oxford,  which  he  had  designed 
some  years  previously,  but  the  preparations  for  which  his  down¬ 
fall  had  for  a  brief  space  interrupted. 

Nor,  immersed  in  this  work,  did  he  take  any  leading  or  decided 
part  in  the  stirring  events  with  which  the  new  reign  opened.  This 
becomes  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  he  had 
been  left  by  the  Black  Prince’s  will  guardian  to  the  youthful  King. 
During  this  anxious  time  of  the  peasants’  revolt  he  seems  not  to 
have  visited  London,  or  to  have  aided  the  young  King  in  any  way 
by  his  counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
fact  that  the  revolt  scarcely  spread  at  all  into  his  diocese,  and  that 
his  own  churches,  castles,  and  manors  remained  almost  wholly  free 
from  attack,  while  ecclesiastical  property  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country  was  so  violently  assailed  and  so  ruthlessly  pillaged,  is 
no  inconsiderable  testimony  to  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the 
peasantry  which  his  administration  of  his  diocese  had  securi'd. 
That  Bichard  himself,  at  least  in  his  earlier  and  better  moments, 
valued  and  respected  him  highly  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
honourable  and  ample  terms  in  which  he  confirmed,  as  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign,  the  pardon  extended  to  Wykeham  by  his 
grandfather,  but  also  from  the  number  of  the  Commissions  on 
which  he  appointed  him  to  serve.  That  he  should  have  made  him 
for  a  second  time  Chancellor,  whatever  the  exact  motives  which 
f)rompted  the  act  may  have  been,  is  at  any  rate  a  further  proof  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  held  him.  Wykeham  himself,  mindful, 
we  must  believe,  of  the  partial  failure  of  his  previous  efforts,  seems 
to  have  been  genuinely  unwilling  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
thus  thrust  u])on  him,  and  could  only  be  induced  to  resume  them 
for  a  second  year  when  secured  by  a  full  indemnity  for  all  acts  com¬ 
mitted  by  him  during  his  first  year  of  office.  On  the  whole,  this 
second  Chancellorship,  though  it  marks  nothing  like  an  epoch  in 
English  history,  must  be  pronounced  distinctly  more  successful 
than  the  first.  Wykeham’s  object  during  it  seems  to  have  been 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sought  to  establish  some  harmony 
between  the  warring  elements  with  which  the  Court  and  the 
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country  were  rent — elements  which  produced,  later  on,  the  Wars  of 
the  Eoses — by  including  w’ithin  his  administration  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rival  camps ;  and  in  this  he  largely  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  on  the  other,  to  effect  such  moderate  and  practical  reforms 
in  the  conduct  of  business  as  should  secure  that  it  should  be  better 
and  more  efficiently  carried  on  in  the  future.  And  that  his  labours 
in  this  direction  were  not  in  vain  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  improvements  introduced  by  him  have  remained  almost  to 
our  own  time. 

After  two  years  of  office  Wykeham  finally  resigned  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship,  finding  himself  unable  to  control  the  extravagance  of 
the  King,  or  to  direct  his  policy  to  any  good  purpose.  Ill-health 
had  begun  now  to  trouble  him ,  and  he  made  this  a  reason  for  re¬ 
tiring  definitely  from  public  life.  He  indeed  lived  on  into  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  though  cognisant,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  deposition  and  death  of  Eichard  the 
Second,  and  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  on  the 
throne ,  he  certainly  took  no  active  part  in  them ,  contenting  himself 
with  merely  paying  his  respects  to  the  incoming  monarch.  His 
closing  years  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  his  diocese, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral  at  Winchester ;  while  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  he  died  on  September  27th,  1404. 

There  is  little  in  this  history  to  mark  William  of  Wyke¬ 
ham  off  very  distinctly  from  the  ecclesiastical  statesmen  of 
whom  that  age  produced  so  rich  a  crop.  Entering  into  Holy 
Orders  comparatively  late  in  life,  he  had,  in  virtue  of  his 
position,  to  make  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active  career 
the  interests  of  his  position  in  the  Church  subordinate  to  those 
of  the  King  and  State.  For  it  was  as  the  servant  of  the  King 
and  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  him,  that  Wykeham 
received  the  many  ecclesiastical  offices  and  preferments  that  he 
enjoyed.  And  this  service  to  the  State  and  King  he  rendered,  on 
the  whole,  faithfully  and  w'ell.  While  not  attaining  to  the  highest 
flights  of  statesmanship  or  inaugurating  a  new  policy  or  fresh  ideas, 
he  proved  himself  throughout  his  career  an  honest,  capable,  and 
efficient  administrator,  carrying  out  with  judgment  and  such  suc¬ 
cess  as  was  possible  the  policy  on  wffiich  King  and  Parliament  had 
determined.  But  while  public  affairs  had  thus  to  take  the  first 
place  in  his  thoughts,  it  does  not  seem  as  if,  in  Wykeham’s  case,  at 
any  rate,  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  were  in  any  way  neglected. 
While  he  made  it  his  first  care  to  put  into  thorough  order  the 
manor  houses  and  manors  belonging  to  the  see,  he  w’as  energetic 
from  the  outset  in  rooting  out  abuses,  and  in  compelling  the 
managers  of  charities  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  intentions  of  their 
founders.  The  pains  he  took  to  set  the  ancient  charity  of  St. 
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Cross  on  a  footing  more  consonant  with  the  intentions  of  its 
founder,  Henry  of  Blois,  is  a  witness  to  his  zeal  in  reforms  of  this 
kind.  Indeed,  in  the  preamble  of  his  statutes  of  New  College,  he 
gives  it  as  a  reason  why  he  had  long  hesitated  to  spend  his  wealth 
on  the  endowment  of  a  college  instead  of  distributing  it  among  the 
poor,  that  he  found  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  founders  every¬ 
where  either  totally  neglected  or  imperfectly  carried  out.  We  find 
also  that  he  took  great  pains  in  the  disposal  of  his  patronage,  refus¬ 
ing,  in  the  case  of  his  own  relations,  to  confer  on  them  benefices 
for  w’hich  he  considered  them  unsuitable  or  unfit ;  above  all ,  he 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  for  the  supply  and  due  training  of 
his  clergy,  and  it  was  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  succession  of 
secular  priests  for  the  cures  of  his  diocese  and  of  the  Church  at 
large,  that  he  founded  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  Winchester. 

For  the  question,  how  to  obtain  such  a  sufficient  supply  of  well- 
instructed  clergy  was  no  less  a  burning  one  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century  than  it  is  in  our  own  day.  While  the 
ravages  of  the  Black  Death  had  carried  off  its  thousands  from  every 
class  of  the  community,  it  had  pressed  with  especial  severity  on 
the  parish  clergy.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  benefices  re¬ 
mained  vacant,  often  for  a  considerable  term  of  years,  because  men 
could  not  be  found  to  fill  them.  Hence  more  clergy  were  sadly 
needed.  But  it  was  not  more  clergy  only  that  Wykeham  sought 
by  his  colleges  to  provide,  but  a  better  instructed  class  of  clergy 
as  w’ell.  The  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  had  already  begun  to  be 
preached  in  the  land,  and  Wykeham,  though  not  averse  to  sup¬ 
pressing  them  by  force  if  he  had  been  able,  perceived  that  they 
could  only  be  effectually  met  by  the  creation  of  a  body  of  clergy 
learned  as  well  as  zealous.  It  w’as  in  the  hopes  of  producing  such 
a  body,  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  something  for  the  cause  of 
education  generally  in  England,  that  his  New  College  at  Oxford 
was  founded.  The  idea  of  founding  a  college  w'as  not  indeed 
new ;  colleges  existed  already  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge ; 
what  was  new  in  W^ykeham’s  foundation  was  the  scale  on  which 
the  college  was  designed,  the  completeness  of  its  equipment  and 
the  extent  of  the  endowment  with  which  it  was  furnished.  A 
foundation  which  should  include  seventy  scholars  as  well  as  an 
outside  body  of  some  thirty  chaplains  and  choristers,  was  con¬ 
ceived  on  a  scale  which  had  had  hitherto  no  parallel.  And  the 
buildings  also  w’ere  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the 
foundation.  The  chapel  and  hall,  the  towers,  the  libraries,  the 
cloisters,  the  kitchens,  and  the  gardens,  were  planned  on  a 
scale  the  like  of  w’hich  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  had 
yet  seen ;  and  though  in  after  days  they  w’ere  surpassed  in 
some  respects  by  Magdalen  and  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and 
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by  King’s  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  William  of  Wykeham’s 
buildings  furnished  the  model  after  which  all  these  later  founda¬ 
tions  were  shaped.  The  endowments  necessary  to  support  so  great 
a  foundation  were  derived  from  several  distinct  sources.  From  his 
own  wealth,  amassed  partly  from  the  numerous  benefices  which 
in  his  earlier  life  he  had  enjoyed,  partly  from  the  princely  revenues 
of  the  See  of  Winchester,  Wykeham  drew  large  sums,  particularly 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  In  some  cases  he  got 
his  friends  to  contribute.  The  King,  again,  or  the  Pope,  or  both 
combined,  granted  him  the  tithes  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
alien  priories;  the  tithe  of  Hornchurch  and  Eomford,  in  Essex, 
were  taken  over  in  this  way  (Wykeham,  however,  in  this  instance, 
paying  a  small  sum  of  money  for  them)  from  the  hospice  on  the  St. 
Bernard,  while  from  other  alien  houses  came  the  tithe  of  Writtle, 
near  Chelmsford,  and  of  Marshfield,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  In  other  cases  manors  were  purchased  by  the  founder  and 
handed  over  to  the  college ;  and,  lastly,  the  properties  of  Mount- 
joy’s  Inn  and  Winchester  Court,  in  the  City  of  London,  have 
[iroved  among  his  most  valuable  gifts. 

But  while  thus  providing  a  noble  home  and  a  sufficient  sustenta- 
tion  for  the  members  of  his  foundation,  Wykeham  also  was  careful 
fortheir  instruction  and  proficiency  in  learning.  His  scholars  were 
by  no  means  to  be  all  of  one  type.  While  the  ordinary  arts  course 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  followed  by  all  of  them,  and  most 
of  them  were  to  study  philosophy  and  theology ;  some  were  to 
take  their  degree  in  civil ,  others  in  canon  law ;  some  were  to  be 
doctors  in  medicine,  and  two  instructed  in  astronomy.  The  width 
of  the  course  and  the  variety  of  the  studies  thus  indicated,  bear 
testimony  to  the  store  set  by  Wykeham  on  learning  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  his  anxiety  that  his  scholars  should  be  well  abreast  of  the 
knowledge  of  their  time.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject, 
there  is  one  provision  contained  in  Wykeham’s  statutes  so  surpris¬ 
ing  in  itself,  and  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it — the  provision,  viz.,  that  members 
of  New  College  should  not  supplicate  for  a  grace  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  taking  their  degrees,  a  provision  which  was  repeated  in  the 
sister  foundation  of  King’s  College  in  Cambridge  and  which  came, 
in  later  days,  to  amount  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  college  to 
grant  degrees  to  its  own  members.  What  was  Wykeham’s  motive 
for  enacting  a  provision  so  strange  ?  Two  explanations  only  have 
with  any  probability  been  suggested.  Wykeham  may  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  spread  of  Lollardry  within  the  precincts  of  the 
I  niversity,  and  wished  to  withdraw  his  scholars  as  far  as  possible 
from  its  influence;  but  it  is  more  probable,  as  Dr.  Kashdall  has 
suggested,  that  the  University  had  become  extremely  lax  in  grant- 
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iiig  dispensations  from  the  statutory  exercises  and  residence  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  degree,  and  that  what  Wykeham  desired  was  that  no 
scholar  of  New  College  should  apply  for  such  a  dispensation.  As 
time  went  on  the  University  ceased  to  insist  upon  any  serious 
requirements  at  all,  and  when,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
again  in  the  nineteenth,  there  was  a  revival  of  University  discip¬ 
line,  New  College  successfully  claimed  a  siip|X)sed  right  of 
exemption  from  University  examinations.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Kashdall 
has  jx)inted  out,  “  what  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  excep¬ 
tional  disability,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exceptional  privi¬ 
lege.”  The  enactment,  however,  whatever  the  intentions  of  the 
Founder  in  passing  it,  worked  prejudicially,  as  it  tended  in  days 
of  reform  to  make  New  College  lag  behind  the  University  at 
large. 

The  foundation  of  Winchester  came  after  New  College,  and 
to  some  extent  the  school  was,  in  Wykeham’s  intention,  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  college.  The  object  of  the  college  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  augment,  or  keep  up,  the  supply  of  secular  clergy,  fitted 
by  learning,  training,  and  ability  to  hold  important  cures  in  the 
south  of  England.  Such  cures  Wykeham  in  not  a  few  instances 
provided  for  them  by  entrusting  to  his  college,  together  with  the 
tithes,  the  chaplaincies  which  the  alien  Priories,  dispossessed  of 
their  tithes  for  the  benefit  of  New  College,  had  hitherto  pro¬ 
vided  men  to  serve.  In  a  few  cases,  notably  in  those  of  Swalcliffe 
and  Adderbury,  Wykeham  persuaded  a  friendly  bishop  to  assign 
to  his  college  advowson  and  endowment  alike.  Thus  not  only  was 
the  college  to  produce  scholars  adequate  to  fill  the  posts,  but  ix)sts 
were  also  secured  suitable  for  the  scholars  produced.  Here,  again, 
Wykeham’s  provision,  though  well  meant,  and  apparently  in¬ 
genious,  was  not  altogether  successful.  The  safe  and,  as  times 
improved,  even  comfortable  career,  thus  assured  to  his  scholars 
quite  early  in  life,  removed  from  them  the  stimulus  which  ambi¬ 
tion  and  competition  undoubtedly  supply  ;  and  many  of  them ,  once 
started  on  their  course,  sunk  into  sloth  and  apathy,  and  faik'd 
to  realise  the  promise  they  had  given  at  the  outset.  But  in  order 
that  his  ideal,  whatever  its  value,  might  be  carried  out,  it  was 
obviously  necessary  that  in  the  backward  condition  of  education 
in  the  country  his  college  should  have  some  permanent 
source  of  supply  on  which  it  could  draw.  It  was  to  furnish 
a  permanent  reservoir  from  which  scholars  fit  to  be  educated  at 
C)xford  could  be  derived,  that  Winchester  College  was  founded. 
.\nd  the  school  for  500  years  has  well  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  founded.  It  has  sent  u|^  generation  after  generation 
of  scholars  well  qualified  to  be  trained  at  Oxford  for  the  service  of 
Ood  in  Church  and  State.  And  if  there  have  been  times  when,  to 
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quote  the  words  of  Archbishop  Laud,  men  might  marvel  why  it 
was  “  that  scholars  came  from  Winchester  so  good,  and  went  away 
from  New  College  so  bad,”  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  condition  of  the  University  at  these  epochs,  partly  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  life  at  New  College,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  indicated.  Yet  the  times  at  which  such  a  remark 
could  have  been  made  with  truth  have  been,  we  believe,  compara¬ 
tively  rare ;  and  if  Winchester  and  New  College  have  failed  be¬ 
tween  them  to  produce  any  large  crop  of  men  of  marked  and  con¬ 
spicuous  individuality  and  ability,  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a 
time  when  they  have  not  turned  out  men  of  sound  learning,  filled 
with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  such 
talents  as  they  possessed.  It  w’as  such  men  that  the  founder,  we 
must  remember,  wished  his  colleges  to  produce. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  statutes  of  Winchester  College 
on  which  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  a  little,  as  it  proved 
especially  fruitful  in  results.  “  We  allow,”  Wykeham  says 
in  his  statutes,  ‘‘  that  the  sons  of  noble  and  capable  persons 
who  are  special  friends  to  the  said  college  be  able,  to  the 
number  of  ten,  to  be  instructed  inside  the  said  college  in 
grammar,  and  be  otherwise  taught  therein,  being,  however,  no 
expense  to  it,  provided  that  no  prejudice,  loss,  or  scandal  arise  or 
emerge  therefrom  in  any  way  whatever  to  warden,  priests, 
scholars,  clerks,  or  any  servants  of  the  said  college.”  By  this 
provision — for  the  number  of  non-foundationers  could  not  long  be 
restricted  to  ten — a  gate  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  a  wider 
class,  and  the  benefits  of  the  institution  indefinitely  extended. 
“Commoners”  have  remained  an  integral  part  of  Winchester 
School  from  the  days  of  the  founder  onwards  ;  and  the  example  set 
being  followed  later  on  at  Eton,  Winchester  became  the  first  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  England,  and  William  of  Wykeham  the  veritable 
inaugurator  of  our  Public  School  system. 

In  the  dearth  of  other  evidence,  the  statutes  of  the  two  colleges 
on  the  passing  of  which  he  seems  to  have  spent  infinite  pains,  and 
which  he  continued  to  amend,  often  with  his  own  hand,  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  furnish  probably  our  safest  guide  towards 
estimating  Wykeham’s  character.  Judged  by  them,  wc  should 
])ronounce  him  to  be  a  man  of  sincere,  and,  for  his  time,  of 
not  very  narrow  piety.  The  private  prayers  w^hich  he  drew  up  for 
the  use  of  his  scholars  in  both  colleges  wnre  simple  and  practical ; 
and  though  the  number  of  Masses  and  offices  required  may  seem 
to  us  excessive,  Wykeham  was  here  conforming  to  the  ideas  of  his 
time.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  to  a  large  extent  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  was  restricted  to  a  class  of  officials  specially  set 
apart  for  this  duty,  while  neither  at  Oxford  nor  at  Winchester  did 
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he  wish  that  the  religious  duties  required  of  his  scholars  should 
interfere  with  the  main  studies  of  the  place. 

Again,  Wykeham  was  a  Founder  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  a  man  of  wide  and  far-reaching  ideas.  Spiritual  forces,  he 
apprehended,  could  be  met  only  wdth  spiritual  weapons.  If  the 
spread  of  Lollardry  was  to  be  prevented  at  all  it  must  be  by  the 
creation  of  a  more  learned  and  efficient,  as  well  as  a  more  nume¬ 
rous,  clergy.  Himself  apparently  not  a  man  of  much  education ,  he 
still  clearly  recognised  the  value  of  learning,  and  that  of  no  narrow 
and  one-sided  kind,  but  as  wide  at  least  as  the  outlook  of  the  age 
permitted.  And  because  he  thus  attached  value  to  spiritual  forces, 
and  estimated  learning  at  its  true  worth,  therefore  he  has  left  his 
impress  on  the  higher  education  of  England,  and  did  a  considerable 
work  in  promoting  it. 

But  it  was,  as  we  should  expect  from  his  whole  history, 
in  practical  ability  that  Wykeham  chiefly  excelled,  in  the  power 
of  adapting  his  means  to  his  ends.  Just  as  in  his  architecture  he 
combined  great  dignity  and  boldness  of  conception  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  attention  to  detail,  and  exhibited  a  quite  unusual  power 
of  making  these  details  carry  out  admirably  the  purpose  they  were 
intended  to  subserve,  so  was  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  framing 
of  his  statutes.  Each  detail  in  these  was  worked  out  with  re¬ 
markable  skill,  and  the  enactments  carried  out  in  a  masterly  way 
the  end  at  which  they  aimed.  With  what  skill  the  statutes  were 
framed  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that,  under  great  changes  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  two  colleges  continued  for  almost  500  years  to 
be  mainly  governed  by  them,  and  through  their  agency  to  be 
largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  their  founder  wished  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  them. 

And  that  spirit  was,  to  speak  generally,  a  quiet  and  modest  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty.  If  other  foundations  have  sent  out  more  brilliant 
and  leading  spirits,  one  may  at  least  claim  this  for  Wykeham ’s 
two  foundations,  that  their  sons  have  struggled  according  to  their 
abilities  to  do  their  duty  manfully  and  quietly,  and  to  serve  God 
faithfully  in  the  different  stations  to  which  He  has  been  pleased 
to  call  them. 

W.  A.  Spooner. 

(Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford). 
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THE  NEW  TREATIES  OF  ARBITRATION  AND 
DIPLOMACY. 


The  first  proposal  of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  Arbitration^ 
which  has  since  been  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  identical 
treaties  between  this  country  and  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  between  France  and  Italy  and  Spain, 
was  made,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  in  the  June,  1901,  number 
of  this  Review.  In  the  article  in  question,  the  course,  which  has 
since  been  followed,  of  settling  the  existing  points  at  issue  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  by  a  give-and-take  arrangement,  and 
of  completing  it  by  a  treaty  of  arbitration  for  all  future  matters, 
w’as  sketched  out.  The  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded,  however, 
is  a  more  limited  one  than  was  proposed  in  this  Review.  From 
its  operation  matters  involving  “  vital  interests,”  or  the  “national 
honour  ”  of  either  party  are  excluded.  This  exclusion  of  the  very 
matters  which  seem  the  only  ones  capable  of  inflaming  public 
opinion  to  a  dangerous  point,  was,  at  first,  the  subject  of  some 
severe  criticism.  But  what  is  a  “vital  interest  ”?  The  independ¬ 
ence  of  a  State  itself  is  a  vital  interest.  A  deliberate  breach  in 
the  established  usage  of  nations  of  fundamental  importance  might 
be  vital  to  one  State  and  not  to  another.  “  Vital,”  of  course, 
means  something  of  such  gravity  that  it  cannot  be  settled  by  an 
award  of  damages,  in  which,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  solution 
but  reversion  to  the  status  quo  ante.  “National  honour  ”  is  very 
like  a  “vital  interest,”  but  it  generally  arises  out  of  the  over¬ 
heated  discussion  of  some  question  which  was  originally  a  judicial 
one.  Every  question  can  become  one  of  national  honour  in  the 
hands  of  an  unskilled  diplomacy,  and  very  often  what  is  called 
national  honour  is  merely  the  outcome  of  a  one-sided  view  of  a 
question  in  which  honour  plays  very  little  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  does  it  much  detract  from  the  value  of  these  new  treaties 
that  there  is  a  loophole  offered  by  w^hich  either  nation  can  escape 
in  an  emergency  from  its  obligations?  Treaties  between  nations 
cannot  be  viewed  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  contracts  between 
individuals.  The  best  we  offer  as  their  sanction  is  the  sense  of 
honour  and  justice  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  it  will 
always  be  better  to  escape  from  a  treaty  through  its  own  pro¬ 
visions  than  by  violating  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  with  or  without  loopholes,  an  Anglo-French 
Treaty  of  Arbitration  is  entitled  to  its  place  in  history  as  one  of 
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the  three  greatest  events  in  the  development  of  International 
Arbitration. 

The  first  was  the  Alabama  case.  In  it  two  great  countries  sub¬ 
mitted  a  question  which  involved  the  national  honour  of,  at  any 
rate,  one  of  them,  to  the  adjudication  of  a  Court  mainly  composed 
of  foreigners.  This  was  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  the  methods  of  domestic  judicature  to  international  cases. 
The  next  great  event  was  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Court  of 
Judicature  on  the  same  model,  at  the  Hague,  and  the  third  is  this 
new  obligation  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
which  has  been  so  rapidly  followed  by  others,  to  submit  all  their 
differences  of  a  judicial  order  (the  only  cases,  following  domestic 
analogies,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  Law)  to  this  Court 
at  the  Hague. 

These  three  events  stand  out  as  landmarks  of  progress  towards 
that  ideal  of  peaceable  adjustment  of  differences,  in  the  dealings 
of  nations  with  each  other,  which  has  been  the  dream  of  every 
enlightened  man  who  ever  thought  on  the  subject.  The  other 
varieties  and  incidents  of  arbitration  are  secondary  to  these  three, 
which  alone  are  in  direct  line  of  descent  one  from  the  other. 

Many  of  the  critics  of  the  treaty  have  not  understood  this.^ 
Nor  have  they  understood  what  the  practical  effect  of  an  obligatory 
treaty  of  arbitration  is.  Like  many  of  their  predecessors,  they 
view  a  treaty  of  arbitration  only  in  the  light  of  a  restraint  placed 
upon  the  contracting  Governments.  They  assume  that  Govern¬ 
ments  are  bloodthirsty  ogres,  only  too  anxious  to  plunge  their 
countries  into  fire  and  bloodshed,  and  that  a  muzzle  has  to  be 
put  upon  them.  “We  wish  to  tie  the  hands  of  Governments  so 
as  to  render  them  powerless  for  mischief,”  said  Mr.  Cremer,  in 
support  of  his  resolution  in  favour  of  an  Anglo-American  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1893,  and  this  view  has 
become,  more  or  less,  that  of  some  extreme  members  of  the 
Peace  Party.  They,  in  fact,  assume  that  the  contracting  Govern¬ 
ments  only  yield  to  pressure,  and  negotiate  such  treaties  with 
reluctance.  The  same  assumption  vitiated  criticism,  by  several 
important  organs  of  the  British  Press,  of  the  treaty  of  1897 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Speaking  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Law  Association,  on 
August  20th,  1902,  Lord  Alverstone  contradicted  it  with  consider¬ 
able  vigour.  “  No  man,”  he  said,  “  ever  worked  more  heartily  in 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  than  Lord  Salisbury  did 
in  the  promotion  of  that  treaty.”  It  is,  indeed,  a  grave  mistake 

(1)  See  inter  alia,  the  otherwise  judicious  articles  on  the  treaty  by  Prof. 
Merignhac,  in  La  Justice  Internationale  (Nov.,  1903,  p.  237),  and  of  M.  Gabriel- 
Jaray,  in  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales  (Nov.,  1903,  p.  661). 
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to  think  that  democratic  Governments,  at  the  present  day,  can 
afford  to  view  arbitration  with  distrust.  Foreign  offices  and 
diplomatists  may  have  misgivings  about  details,  even  very  essen¬ 
tial  details,  but  they  can  have  as  little  objection  to  pacific  methods 
of  any  kind,  for  the  settlement  of  international  differences,  as  they 
can  have  to  the  whole  protocol  system  of  diplomacy.  Diplomacy 
has  no  raison  d'etre,  but  that  it  is  itself  a  pacific  method,  and  its 
history  has  been  one  of  constant  adding  of  varieties  to  its  pro¬ 
vision  of  devices  for  the  avoidance  of  dead-locks.  Danger  comes 
when  the  accredited  agents  of  nations  have  exhausted  their  de¬ 
vices  for  keeping  a  question  open.  A  permanent  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  an  additional  device  in  the  hands  of  diplomacy  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  shackle,  impeding  the  free  activity  of  the 
diplomatist,  but  an  instrument  in  his  hands  by  which  he  can  make 
another  last  endeavour  to  settle  any  difficulty,  when  all  his  other 
instruments  have  proved  unavailing.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  arbi¬ 
tration  as  applicable  “  w'hen  diplomacy  has  failed,”  as  in  the 
Hague  Peace  Convention,  the  treaty  of  1897, &c., but  it  is  evident 
that  diplomacy  must  be  the  medium  of  negotiation  for  this  further 
stage  in  pacific  efforts.  The  de  facto  position,  ‘‘  w'hen  diplomacy 
has  failed,”  is  that  the  diplomatist  is  recalled  by  his  Government, 
and  there  is  then  little  hope  of  peace  but  in  the  mediation  of  an 
independent  Government  and  its  acceptance  by  the  two  parties. 
With  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  in  existence  between  the 
two  parties,  the  danger  of  such  a  breakdown  is,  at  any  rate,  post¬ 
poned.  The  diplomatist  is  not  recalled.  The  only  difference  is 
that  negotiations  are  turned  into  a  new’  channel,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  1897  provided  for  an  ipso  facto 
reference,  without  option  for  either  Government  to  decline  it, 
to  one  or  another  form  of  arbitration.  Though  it  was  left  for 
diplomacy  to  agree  or  disagree  as  to  w’hich  form  should  be  applied, 
in  the  ultimate  resort  the  parties  were  bound  to  accept  the  highest 
form  of  reference  under  the  treaty,  i.e.,  a  form  in  w’hich  there 
was  to  be  no  foreign  arbitrator  or  umpire,  but  only  six  arbitrators 
belonging  in  equal  numbers  to  the  tw’o  parties,  and  in  which  a 
judgment  was  only  to  be  binding  against  the  defeated  party  w’here 
two  out  of  the  latter’s  three  arbitrators  sided  with  the  other  party. 

The  Anglo-French  Treaty,  and  other  such  treaties  since  con¬ 
cluded,  are  on  a  different  plan.^ 

(1)  The  Anglo-French  Treaty  k  as  follows  ; — 

1.  Differences  of  a  judicial  order,  or  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  Contracting  Parties,  which  may  arise,  and  which  it 
may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
pennanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  by  the  Convention  of  July  29.  1899, 
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Under  their  provisions  there  will  be  a  number  of  questions  for 
diplomacy  to  settle.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
any  “vital  interest  ’’  or  “  national  honour  “  is  involved,  and,  if 
not,  and  the  question  is  determined  to  be  of  a  judicial  order,  the 
exact  subject  of  dispute  will  have  to  be  settled — that  is  to  say,  the 
subject  will  have  to  be  narrow'ed  down  to  a  precise  issue,  and  even 
then  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators  and  the  details  of  procedure 
will  have  to  be  fixed.  All  this  means  machinery  at  the  disposal  of 
the  diplomatist. 

at  The  Hague,  on  condition,  however,  that  neither  the  vital  interests,  nor  the 
independence  or  honour  of  the  two  Contracting  States,  nor  the  interests  of  any 
State  other  than  the  two  Contracting  States,  are  involved. 

2.  In  each  particular  case  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  before  addressing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  shall  sign  a  special  undertaking 
determining  clearly  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  extent  of  the  Arbitral  powers,  and 
the  details  to  be  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Arbitral  Tribimal,  and  the 
procedure. 

3.  The  present  arrangement  is  concluded  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  signature. 

The  negotiations  for  the  treaty,  it  appears  from  a  French  yellow -book  pub¬ 
lished  last  November,  began  with  instructions  to  M.  Cambon  by  M.  Delcasse 
early  in  1903,  probably  shortly  after  the  general  settlement  negotiations  had 
begun  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and  M.  Cambon,  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  Lord  Lansdowne  of  a  possible  treaty  of  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain.  These  instructions  were  based  on  a  powerful  movement  of  public 
opinion,  as  shown,  more  particularly,  by  numerous  resolutions  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Such  an  opportunity  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett’s  question 
on  May  11th.  Mr.  Beckett  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  resolutions  passed  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  treaty  of  conciliation  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and,  if  so,  whether  in  view  of  the  friendly  feeling 
now  prevailing  between  the  two  countries,  his  Majesty’s  Government  would  con¬ 
sider  the  expediency  of  entering  into  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  such  a  treaty.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  :  “  As  the  House  is  aware,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  always  been  anxious  that  international  disputes  should,  if  possible,  be 
decided  and  appeased  by  arbitral  tribunals.  My  hon.  friend  uses  the  word  ‘con¬ 
ciliation,’  which,  I  think,  is  not  the  word  used  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
to  which  he  refers.  If  we  can  do  anything  to  further  that  general  policy  in 
connection  with  France,  we  should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  do  so.”  Mr.  Beckett 
said  that  in  all  recent  resolutions  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  word  “con¬ 
ciliation”  had  been  used.  (Times,  May  12,  1903.) 

The  confusion  between  “  conciliation  ”  and  “  arbitration  ”  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  later  resolutions  had,  at  my  suggestion,  been  drawn  to  comprise  both. 
Several  were  confined  to  conciliation  as  the  more  comprehensive  term.  My  idea 
was  to  make  the  agitation  tend  to  as  comprehensive  an  arrangement  as  possible. 

M.  Cambon  acted  at  once  upon  his  instructions.  M.  Delcass6’s  overtures  were 
favourably  received  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  whom  a  form  of  treaty,  drawn  up 
by  M.  Delcasse,  was  submitted.  The  differences  between  that  project  and  the 
treaty  ultimately  signed  were  merely  formal.  We  may  now  conclude  that  the 
delay  in  signing  the  treaty  was  due  to  the  concurrent  negotiations  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  pending  questions,  of  which  the  arbitration  treaty  for  future  matters 
was  the  complement. 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  was  accompanied  by  an  official  announcement 
stating  that  the  agreement  was  the  “  outcome  of  the  movement  in  both  countries, 
in  favour  of  affirming  the  general  principle  of  recourse  to  arbitration,  whenever 
that  method  can  be  safely  and  conveniently  adopted.” 
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In  1856,  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  referring  to  the  famous  pious  wish  of  the  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  that  “  States  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding 
may  arise  shall,  before  appealing  to  arms,  have  recourse,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly 
Power,”  said  he  held  that  ”  no  country  ought  to  resort  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  until  it  had  reduced  its  claims  to  what  it  thought  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  brought  them  to  that  condition  in  which  they  were  fit 
to  be  supported  by  force.”  It  will  be  for  the  diplomatists  under 
this  treaty  to  reduce  the  respective  claims  of  their  Governments 
to  their  minimum,  to  bring  them  down  to  the  essential  point  or 
points  beyond  which  neither  Government  will  give  way.  In 
many  cases,  probably,  this  whittling  process  will  suggest  solu¬ 
tions,  as  in  private  litigation,  and  they  will  be  ”  settled  out  of 
Court.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  mere  optimism  to  think  the 
diplomatist  in  this  further  stage  of  negotiation  wdll  alw^ays  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  are  diplomatists  and  diplomatists.  There  are 
diplomatists  of  the  ”  new  school,”  w^ho  like  to  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  think  the  hand-claps  of  an 
audience  help  them  in  their  task.  There  are  others — and,  thank 
God !  they  are  the  majority — who  prefer  the  more  subtle,  and,  as 
history  has  proved,  more  successful  methods  by  which  diplomacy 
has  earned  an  honourable  and  commendable  meaning.  Lord 
Dufferin  once  observed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  war,  in 
his  opinion,  was  generally  an  accident  of  diplomacy.  To  avoid 
such  accidents,  men  trained  in  the  courtesy  of  nations,  and  gifted 
with  the  necessary  graces  of  mind  and  manner,  and  with  resource¬ 
fulness,  that  most  essential  quality  of  the  diplomatist,  should,  of 
course,  be  selected  to  fill,  at  any  rate,  the  more  delicate  positions. 
Mistakes,  inherent  to  things  human,  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
most  Governments  in  their  choice  of  representatives ;  one  of  the 
advantages  of  permanent  treaties  of  arbitration  wdll  be  to  make 
errors  remediable.  It  is  not,  by  the  way,  without  its  lesson  that 
the  United  States  Governments  select  their  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  from  among  the  men  of  the  whole  party  who  seem  to  the 
President ,  by  their  natural  gifts  and  character ,  and  experience  and 
knowledge  of  their  country’s  practical  affairs,  best  adapted  for  each 
responsible  post.  It  is  certain  that  the  United  States  have  been 
able,  in  spite  of  certain  shortcomings,  through  their  diplomatic 
representatives,  to  make  friends  for  their  country  over  the  whole 
world.  The  best  engine  can  be  driven  inefficiently.  The 
Anglo-French  Treaty,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  driver,  is  quite  a 
storehouse  of  resources  for  the  prolongation  of  negotiations.  We 
may  assume  that  when  a  difficulty  arises  the  object  of  the  one  or 
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the  other  Government  will  be  from  the  very  first  peace  or  war. 
If  it  be  peace,  they  will  have  ample  means  of  removing  the  subject 
from  the  danger  of  acute  public  controversy.  National  passions, 
like  most  other  nervous  maladies,  are  generally  curable  if  left  to 
the  benign  influence  of  time.  To  gain  time  in  an  emergency,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  article  in  this  Eeview,  is  generally 
the  difficulty.  The  Anglo-French  Treaty  will  certainly  enable 
the  Governments,  if  they  wish  to  profit  by  it,  to  gain  all  the  time 
they  want. 

In  connection  with  the  revived  agitation  in  the  United  States  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-American  Treaty,  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  better  to  make  an  experimental  effort  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Anglo-French  Treaty,  than  to  try  to  carry  through 
the  American  Senate  a  more  comprehensive  treaty  on  the  lines 
of  the  abortive  one  of  1897.  A  treaty,  after  all,  apart  from  the 
considerations  which  I  have  dwelt  upon,  is  of  no  great  account 
if  it  does  not  express  the  widespread  feelings  of  the  contracting 
nations.  The  treaty  of  1897  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
two  votes,  against  a  minority  of  twenty-six.  This  fell  short  by 
four  votes  of  the  constitutional  twm-thirds  majority  necessary  to 
carry  a  treaty.  If  it  had  been  carried,  there  would  have  been  a 
strong  minority  opposed  to  it,  and  its  working  might,  therefore, 
have  been  attended  wdth  friction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what¬ 
ever  treaty  is  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
will  have  practically  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  American 
people. 

The  alliance  of  the  three  great  democracies  of  the  w’orld,  for 
the  employment  of  pacific  methods  in  arranging  their  difficulties 
among  themselves,  whll  be  a  commanding  event  in  their  history, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  wmrks  with  which  statesmen  can  couple 
their  names.  “The  greatest  of  British  interests  is  peace”;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  “  vital  interest”  of  the  democratic  elements  of 
•every  nation. 

Thomas  Barclay. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTUEE  OF  IRELAND. 


It  would  be  very  easy  for  either  a  pessimist  or  an  optimist  to 
draw  a  picture  of  Ireland  and  her  immediate  future,  which, 
though  contradictory  of  each  other,  would  yet  be  each  true  in 
its  way. 

The  optimist  could  point  to  the  long  succession  of  victories 
gained  by  the  Irish  cause  since  the  memorable  hour  when 
Michael  Davitt  stood  on  the  site  of  the  cottage  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  which  he  had  seen  as  it  was  being  burnt  to  the  ground 
as,  at  four  years  of  age,  he  left  the  shores  of  his  native  country. 
It  was  then  and  there  that  Davitt  raised  the  standard  of  the  Land 
League,  and  some  months  later  Parnell,  then  a  rising  young 
Parliamentarian  of  uncertain  future,  rallied  to  the  new 
movement,  and  brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  Davitt  and  Parnell  thus  started  the  new 
campaign  for  the  reconquest  by  the  Celt  of  the  land  of  Ireland, 
the  tenant  was  still  a  serf.  He  could  be  evicted  at  the  caprice  of 
the  landlord ;  he  could  have  his  rent  raised ;  he  could  be  driven  to 
the  ix)ll  to  vote  for  his  oppressor.  At  my  own  election  in  1880 
I  saw  a  local  landlord  trying  to  intimidate  his  tenants  into  voting 
against  their  candidate.  The  representation  of  Ireland  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people ;  and  when  Parnell 
raised  the  flag  of  the  new  movement  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  not  thirty  members  out  of  the  entire  one  hundred  and  one 
wdio  were  ready  to  follow  him.  The  local  government  of  the 
country  was  still  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  minority. 
In  the  court  houses  they  formed,  or  they  created  the  juries  before 
which  the  war  of  classes  between  them  and  their  tenants  were 
tried.  They  had  the  entire  local  government  of  the  counties  in 
their  hands.  Now  the  representation  of  Ireland,  election  after 
election,  five  times  within  these  twenty  years,  have  returned 
more  than  eighty  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  one  to  fight 
strenuously  for  Home  Rule ;  the  landlord  has  no  pow  er  to  evict  or 
raise  rent ;  he  has  been  driven  from  every  place  of  power ;  in  the 
county  councils  which  have  taken  his  place  as  the  governing  body 
of  the  Irish  counties,  he  has  scarcely  a  representative  outside  one 
or  two  counties  in  the  North-East  of  Ireland.  Last  year,  finally 
deprived  of  social,  of  political,  and  of  class  power,  the  landlord 
got  his  final  chance  of  giving  up  his  last  rights  to  the  property 
he  had  so  grossly  and  so  cruelly  mismanaged ;  and  it  is  now  in 
his  power  with  the  assent  of  his  tenantry  to  draw  on  the  British 
Treasury  for  all  the  money  necessary  to  buy  out  his  rights. 
The  Celts  have  finally  re-conquered  the  land  of  Ireland ;  the  one 
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point  in  dispute — and  that,  though  important,  is  not  supreme — is 
the  figure  at  which  the  landlord  will  make  his  final  exit  from  Irish 
rural  life.  Here  is  a  transformation  and  a  revolution  as  complete 
as  any  in  history ;  and  all  accomplished  practically  without  loss  of 
life,  and  within  the  small  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Those 
who  took  part  in  that  fight  have  been  too  busy  in  watching  the 
skirmishes  and  the  battles  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the 
=  campaign ;  but  now  that  it  is  over,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as 

^  one  of  the  completest,  most  beneficent,  and  swiftest  revolutions 
in  history. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  optimist.  Let  us  turn  to  the  reply 
which  the  pessimist  can  bring.  Taking  the  last  point  first, 
namely,  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  last  year,  the  pessimist  can 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fight  over  the  land  cannot  be 
said  to  be  finished,  so  long  as  the  amounts  the  landlords  want  to 
get  and  the  tenants  are  ready  to  give,  remain  so  wdde  apart  as 
they  are  at  the  present  moment.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
landlords  have  not  received  the  new  Act  in  the  spirit  which  was 
expected.  There  was  a  moment  when  a  policy  of  reason  and 
•  conciliation  seemed  to  animate,  if  not  a  majority,  an  influential 

minority  of  their  ranks  ;  at  all  events  professions  of  a  desire  to  adopt 
such  a  policy  were  abundant  and  frequent.  The  sincerity  of  these 
professions  has  become  more  than  doubtful  during  the  last  few 
I  months ;  for  some  of  those  who  w'ere  the  loudest  in  making  them 
have  been  the  readiest  to  repudiate  them  when  it  came  to  dealings 
between  themselves  and  their  own  tenants.  But  whether  this 
minority  was  or  was  not  reasonable  some  months  ago,  the  fact 
is  indisputable  that  at  the  present  moment  the  landlords  are  in 
the  worst  of  moods.  Unfortunately,  on  some  estates,  the  tenants 
have  played  into  their  hands,  and  we  have  as  the  astonishing 
result  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  last  year,  which  gave  the 
landlords  the  inducement  of  four  or  five  years’  additional  purchase 
at  the  hands  of  the  State,  that  the  landlords,  instead  of  lessening, 
have  largely  increased  the  number  of  years’  purchase  they 
“  demand  for  their  holdings.  There  are  cases  where  landlords  have 
i  asked  and  have  even  got  twenty-nine  years’  purchase — including 
the  bonus — for  land  which,  a  few  years  ago,  they  were  ready  to 
sell  for  eighteen  years’  purchase.  In  short,  something  like  a 
i  boom  in  land  has  been  attempted,  has  in  some  cases  been 

;  successful,  and  will  go  on  for  some  time  until  circumstances  and 

a  sturdy  and  united  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  compel 
the  landlords  to  adopt  a  more  reasonable  attitude. 

“  And  the  pessimist  can  go  on  to  point  out  that  in  spite  of  all 

those  manifold  and  vast  victories  won  by  the  tenants  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  last  state  of  Ireland  may  seem  to  be 
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worse  than  the  first.  Lunacy  is  increasing ;  taxation  is  increas¬ 
ing;  the  marriage  rate  is  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  almost  any 
country  in  Europe.  High  above  and  beyond  all  these  things, 
which  are  symptoms  of  grave  national  decadence,  there  is  the 
appalling  fact  that  the  drain  of  the  population  goes  on  con¬ 
tinuously.  Of  course  the  emigration  does  not  reach  the  propor¬ 
tions  it  attained  in  the  terrible  years  which  followed  the 
famine  of  1846 ;  but  then ,  the  emigration  is  now  drawn  not  from 
a  population  that  was  eight  millions  and  a  half,  but  from  a 
population  that  is  little  more  than  half  that.  From  eight  and 
a  half  millions  we  came  down  to  six  and  a  half ;  from  six  and  a 
half  we  have  come  down  to  four  and  a  half  ;  and  still  the  emigration 
goes  on.  It  looks  almost  as  if  no  young  man  or  young  woman 
who  could  leave  the  shores  of  Ireland  can  be  got  to  remain  there. 

Furthermore,  the  pessimist  could  point  to  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  the  large  reductions  of  rent,  in  spite  of  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings  by  large  numbers  of  tenants,  the  life  of  the  Irish  farmer 
has  not  made  very  great  advances.  Foreign  competition,  lowness 
of  price,  the  disappearance  of  labour  through  emigration — these 
things  have  increased  the  difQculty  to  the  farmer  of  making  his 
living ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  farmers  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  raise 
such  loud  voices  of  protest  against  improvident  bargains  by  the 
tenants  now  when  the  opportunity  of  buying  their  land  presents 
itself  to  them. 

And  finally,  still  continuing  his  protest,  the  pessimist  may  call 
attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Irish  question  in  English 
public  opinion.  The  demand  of  Ireland  has  no  longer  behind  it 
the  big,  high  tide  of  enthusiasm  and  remorse  which  once  flowed 
so  strongly  in  the  English  constituencies ;  there  is  no  Gladstone 
to  lash  the  tide  into  fury ;  there  is  no  menacing  movement  in 
Ireland,  led  by  a  Parnell,  to  swell  the  tide  of  friendly  emotion 
by  the  sense  that  prudence  as  well  as  good  feeling  demanded  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question.  And,  in  addition,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  Irish  Party  have  been  compelled  by  their  con¬ 
victions  to  do  and  say  many  things  during  the  last  few  years  w'hich 
have  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  estranging  many  of  those  who, 
in  olden  days,  were  the  warmest  friends  of  the  cause.  The  Irish 
as  Catholics  have  had  to  take  a  position  on  the  education  question 
which  is  very  offensive  to  the  English  Nonconformists— and 
English  Nonconformity  formed  the  backbone  of  the  British  move¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  Home  Kule.  Their  strong  hostility  to  a  war 
they  regarded  as  iniquitous,  brought  down  on  Irishmen  the  hatred 
of  another  section  of  the  English  people  during  the  fight  with  the 
Boers.  And  finally  Lord  Eosebery— once  the  head  of  the  Liberal 
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Party,  and  once  a  strong  Home  Ruler — has  made  speeches  the 
main  purpose  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  abandonment  of  Home 
Rule  by  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  pessimist  politician,  looking  ahead,  and  starting  from  these 
admitted  facts,  sees  in  the  return  of  even  a  Liberal  Ministry  no 
ground  for  expecting  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  position 
of  Home  Rule.  He  foresees  a  weak-kneed  Government,  domin¬ 
ated  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  men  of  his  type ;  and  refusing  to  stir 
hand  or  foot  in  favour  of  Ireland.  Or  he  sees  a  Ministry  so 
involved  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  English  Noncon¬ 
formists  on  the  education  question,  and  therefore  in  such  collision 
with  the  Irish  Party  as  to  be  incapable,  even  if  it  had  the  desire, 
to  benefit  Ireland.  Or  he  foresees  a  third  alternative,  namely,  a 
Minister  quite  ready  to  propose  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  conscious  that  such  a  Bill  would  be  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  British  constituencies  might 
support  the  Lords,  and  once  more  throw  back  Home  Rule  for 
another  decade  of  years  by  establishing  a  big  Unionist  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

So  far  I  have  stated  the  case  of  the  pessimist ;  I  have  given  it 
more  space  than  that  of  the  optimist ;  and  I  have  put  it  quite 
strongly  enough.  And  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  optimist  has  the  better  reason  on  his  side.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
demands  of  the  landlords  will  steadily  go  down  with  a  change  in 
circumstances.  They  have  never  been  a  wise  body  of  politicians ; 
they  have  always  stuck  to  their  exacting  demands  until  they  were 
swept  away  by  some  high  tide  of  resentment  they  had  themselves 
created ;  and  when  there  is  a  change  of  Ministry  in  England — as 
after  the  next  election  there  certainly  will  be — I  expect  to  see  the 
landlords  once  more  in  that  state  of  panic  into  which  they  always 
fall  when  their  owm  acts  have  brought  the  inevitable  Nemesis. 

The  Irish  people  themselves  are  now  very  united.  Faction  has 
done  its  work.  Like  a  desperate  and  malignant  fever,  it  raged 
with  terrific  force  while  it  lasted ;  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if 
the  patient  could  never  recover  in  our  time.  But  the  fever  wasted 
itself  out  in  the  end ;  and  it  has  left  behind  a  healthy  hatred  and 
dread  of  any  new  split ;  and  no  man  in  Ireland,  in  our  time,  will 
have  the  power  to  create  another  split.  For  the  moment,  the 
danger  of  the  movement  in  Ireland,  then,  is  not  disunion,  but 
rather  apathy.  We  are  at  one  of  those  moments  of  transition 
when  it  is  very  difficult  to  create  enthusiasm.  We  are  all  in  a 
condition  of  expectancy — that  state  of  mind,  which  is  always 
most  unfavourable  to  enthusiasm,  and  to  effective  action.  But  I 
believe  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  mood.  The  disappointment 
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and  the  resentment  of  the  people  have  been  aroused  by  the  action 
of  the  landlords.  Every  man  anxious  for  the  future  of  Ireland 
knows  what  a  terrible  peril  it  would  be  to  the  nation  if  the  soil 
were  bought  back  at  a  price  which  would  lay  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  tenantry  an  impossible  burden ;  and  these  sentiments  are 
bound  to  find  vent  in  strong  and  united  action  among  the  tenantry 
when,  with  a  changed  Government,  they  see  a  new  and  brighter 
prospect,  and  when  they  know  their  views  will  receive  a  more 
sympathetic  hearing  from  the  whole  army  of  officials  in  Ireland. 
Not  even  in  America,  with  so  much  of  its  administration  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  choice  of  a  ruler,  are  officials  more  eager  and  ready 
than  they  are  in  Ireland  to  respond  to  the  changed  spirit  which  is 
produced  by  change  in  the  Ministry  that  governs  the  country. 

Nor  am  I  so  hopeless  as  the  pessimist  critic  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  political  parties  in  England.  The  action  of  Lord 
Kosebery  is  resented  as  much  by  English  Liberals  of  the  right 
sort  as  it  is  by  Irish  Nationalists.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  certain 
number  of  Liberals  have  grown  luke-warm  in  their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Home  Rule.  We  cannot  expect — we  ought  not  to  expect 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  that  movement  as  there  w’as  in  the  days 
of  Gladstone  and  Parnell.  But  I  have  not  found  a  single  Liberal 
of  any  intelligence  or  tenacity  of  purpose — I  have  not  found  one 
who  ever  grasped  the  realities  of  the  Irish  question  by  his  own 
independent  thinking,  and  not  as  the  servile  item  of  a  political 
leader  and  a  political  organisation — who  is  not  as  convinced  now 
as  he  ever  was  that  the  satisfaction  of  Irish  sentiment  through 
Irish  self-government  means  not  only  justice  to  Ireland,  but  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  British  Empire. 

And,  curiously  enough,  the  rapprochement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  is 
one  of  the  factors  which  help  to  increase  this  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  Home  Rule  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Empire.  There  is  not 
a  sane  Englishman  who  knows  the  United  States  and  Ireland  who 
does  not  realise  what  a  standing  menace  it  is  to  the  good  feeling 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  what  a  perpetual  obstacle 
it  is  to  a  thorough  good  understanding  between  the  two  great 
nations,  that  all  the  millions  of  Irish  blood  in  America  should 
constantly  have  in  their  veins  the  fanatic  hatred  which  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  creates  in  their  minds.  I  remember  the  time 
wffien  State  Legislature  after  State  Legislature  in  the  United 
States  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  These 
resolutions  w’ere  either  ignored  or  resented  by  English  public 
opinion ;  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  consensus  of  American 
opinion  in  favour  of  Ireland  now  from  America  w'ould  meet  the 
same  reception.  The  favourable  circumstances,  the  appointed 
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hour,  the  diplomatic  tact  and  prudence  requisite — all  these  things 
may  create  the  situation  at  which  a  friendly  and  bold  ruler  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  concert  with  the  wiseheads  of  this 
country,  could  offer  a  word  of  friendly  counsel,  and  the  trembling 
balance  might  be  tipped  thereby  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

Finally,  as  to  the  prospects  of  English  parties,  I  do  not  again 
take  the  same  view  as  the  pessimist  I  have  created  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  next  Liberal  Administration  will 
have  great  difficulties;  and,  candidly,  if  that  Administration  be  a 
weak  one,  I  think  these  difficulties  will  probably  be  insurmount¬ 
able.  I  think  the  Liberal  leaders  themselves  are  so  conscious  of 
this  fact  that  they  will  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  office 
if  there  be  no  prospect  of  forming  a  strong  Government.  But 
will  there  be  a  weak  Liberal  Administration?  I  believe  that  the 
signs  are  clear  that  the  next  Liberal  Administration  will  be  power¬ 
ful.  Democracies  rarely  do  things  by  halves ;  they  do  not  return, 
as  a  rule,  small  majorities,  but  big ;  and  I  think  that  the  Liberal 
majority  at  the  next  election  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  big 
majority  than  a  small  one. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  next  Liberal  Government,  I  have 
not  the  same  misgivings  as  the  pessimist  I  have  quoted.  The 
majority  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  still  sound  on  the  Irish  question  ; 
the  majority  of  the  Liberal  leaders  are  still  sound  on  it.  The  men 
who  contemplate  a  great  act  of  party  apostasy  and  party  betrayal 
are,  indeed,  always  a  minority  in  any  political  party,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  parties  which  represent  progress.  Every  man  who  knows 
anything  of  the  inside  of  the  Liberal  Party,  knows  that  the  re¬ 
creants  to  Home  Eule  are  few  and  far  between,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  build  up  a  Liberal  Administration  on  the  abandonment 
of  Home  Eule  would  lead  to  a  new  and  a  greater  division  than 
any  previous  one  in  the  ranks  of  Liberalism. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  a  new 
Liberal  Administration  will  approach  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question.  A  good  many  people — partly  in  ignorance,  and  partly 
in  bad  faith — have  represented  the  Irish  Party  as  putting  forward 
the  Bills  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  precise  measure  which  they 
will  demand  from  any  new  Liberal  Government.  If  such  a  state¬ 
ment  were  thought  out  by  those  who  make  it,  it  would  be  seen 
to  be  self-contradictory.  The  Irish  members  could  not  demand 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1886  and  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1893  at 
one  and  the  same  time ,  for  in  essentials  these  two  Bills  were  very 
different  from  one  another.  Among  many  points  of  difference  I 
need  only  specify  that  which  dealt  with  the  representation  of 
Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the  first  Bill,  the  Irish 
members  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  Imperial  business  in  the 
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House  of  Commons ;  in  the  second,  they  were  admitted  to  a  share 
in  everything.  These  Bills  were  a  special  form  of  giving  effect 
to  the  principle  of  self-government ;  but  in  some  points  they  were 
not  the  best  form  for  giving  effect  to  the  principle.  It  is  the 
principle  that  is  all-important ;  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be 
carried  out  is  a  subject  for  reasonable  difference  and  arrangement. 

A  further  purpose  attributed  to  Irish  members  is  to  dictate  the 
particular  tactics  which  a  Liberal  Government  would  have  to 
adopt  in  facing  the  obstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  No  party 
in  its  senses  ever  does  attempt  to  forecast  the  tactics  of  a  campaign 
that  is  not  yet  begun,  with  an  army  not  yet  formed,  with  com¬ 
manders  not  yet  appointed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  Irish  Party 
could  consent  to  support  a  Government  which  did  not  regard  the 
question  of  Irish  self-government  as  an  urgent  one.  With  our 
population  fleeing  from  our  shores,  after  all  our  heart-breaking 
delays,  with  the  desperate  situation  of  our  country,  with  six  cen¬ 
turies  behind  us  of  struggle,  of  oppression,  of  waiting,  we  cannot 
allow  any  party  to  regard  our  demand  as  one  of  those  vague  ideals 
which  men  dream  about  and  do  not  seek  to  realise. 

Nor  can  we  ever  admit  that  anything  short  of  the  concession 
of  a  real  executive  subject  to  a  real  assembly  will  ever  be  taken 
by  us  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  Irish  demand.  The  reconciliation 
of  these  two  principles  with  the  tactics  and  necessities  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  houi  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  intelligence  of  a  Liberal 
Government  which  consists  of  honest  and  resolute  men ,  and  which 
has  behind  it  the  support  of  a  big  majority  elected  by  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  of  Great  Britain.  John  Bull  is  often  slow  to  make  up 
his  mind,  but  when  he  makes  it  up  he  does  not  as  a  rule  go  back. 
I  have  never  seen  the  House  of  Lords  that  dared  to  oppose  a  big 
House  of  Commons’  majority,  and  a  resolute  Liberal  Ministry. 
And  so,  in  my  survey  of  the  immediate  future  of  Ireland,  I  lean 
to  the  optimist  rather  than  the  pessimist  view.  But  a  final  word 
— the  fight  is  not  over ,  our  forces  cannot  be  disbanded ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  hour  of  hours  for  union,  for  resolution,  and  for 
work  in  the  Irish  ranks. 


T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P. 


GEAZIA  DELEDDA  AND  “CENERE.” 


Undiscovered  countries  in  the  world  of  art  are  few.  The  painter’s 
brush,  the  writer’s  pen,  have  brought  even  remote  plains  to  our 
door,  with  varying  success.  True  art,  like  love,  can  make  as 
nought  life’s  necessary  spaces. 

The  majority  of  us,  until  lately,  looked  upon  Sardinia  as  one  of 
these  “  terre  ignote.”  For  the  historian  it  was  ever  rich  in 
promise ;  but  in  these  hurried  days  which  of  us  have  leisure  or 
inclination  to  become  historians?  To  others,  again,  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  its  first  name,  Ichnusa,  the  Footstep — of  God? — appealed, 
while  the  “  nuraghi,”  the  Tombs  of  the  Giants,  the  Perdas  Longas 
(monoliths  not  of  Celtic,  but  Phoenician  origin),  and  other  objects 
of  definite  archaeological  value,  were  signifieant  to  those  who 
spoke  the  language  of  such  silent  witnesses.  But  to  most  of  us,  it 
was  merely  one  amongst  many  battle-grounds  of  nations — a  degree 
more  picturesque  than  some,  perhaps,  because  its  victors  and  its 
vanquished  were  alike  dramatic  figures.  And  the  dreamer  longed 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  place,  which  had  seen  so  much 
and  suffered  so  greatly,  as  must  happen  to  all  places  and  persons 
as  are  desired  of  men.  The  pow'er  of  the  inanimate  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  a  man’s  being  could  not  but  be  a  force  to 
reckon  with  in  an  island  whose  soil  had  drunk  the  blood  of  so 
many  races — Libyans,  Canaanites,^  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Corsicans,  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  Saracens,  Pisans,  Genoese, 
Aragonese,  Spaniards,  and  Austrians  in  turn. 

So  much  for  a  past  both  picturesque  and  powerful ;  what  of  the 
present?  Of  what  temperament,  what  character,  were  the 
children  of  these  many  centuries  of  warfare?  In  the  growth  of 
a  nation,  in  the  making  of  history,  pioneers  and  settlers,  soldiers 
and  politicians  play  their  several  parts.  But  the  writer’s  pen  is 
the  medium  by  which  alone  a  country  becomes  vital  to  those  whom 
circumstances  or  lack  of  inclination  debar  from  nearer  intimacy. 
For  literature  is  the  scalpel  w^hich  lays  bare  to  public  view  the 
heart  of  a  people. 

If  Nature  be  a  jealous  mistress,  how  unsparingly  she  gives 
to  her  lovers!  Born  in  Nuoro,  a  little  town  which  lies  between 
two  valleys,  one  wild  and  rugged,  the  other  fertile  and  fragrant, 
Grazia  Deledda  lived  until  she  was  twenty-five  years  old,  within 
reach  of  those  mountain  passes  where  souls  quicken  in  contact 
with  eternal  truths.  Environment  makes  character,  and  so  do 

(1)  So  many  of  the  Sarde  idols  are  images  of  Moloch,  Baal,  and  Ashtaroth,  of 
Old  Testament  renown,  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  Canaanites  who  were 
banished  by  the  Israelites  from  “beyond  Jordan  ”  sought  refuge  in  Sardinia. 
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circumstances.  To  the  invisible  forces  she  owes  much  of  the 
spontaneity  and  freshness  of  her  work— qualities  seldom  attained 
by  those  who  toil  in  confined  spaces  and  count  the  days  till  they 
can  see  the  sky.  They  were  the  means  which  led  her  to  strike  out 
a  new  line  of  life.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  made  use  of  a 
foreign  tongue^  to  write  a  short  and  tragic  story  called  Sangue 
Sardo.  It  was  accepted  and  published  by  a  Roman  journal. 
What  the  effort  must  have  cost  her  it  is  hard  for  British  critics, 
who  have  so  generously  welcomed  women  writers,  to  conceive. 
Even  the  Bronte’s  time  is  no  true  parallel.  For  Fanny  Burney 
and  Maria  Edgeworth  had  already  pointed  the  way  when  Jane 
Eyre  was  written;  whereas  Grazia  Deledda  was  the  first,  the 
only  woman  writer  in  an  island  whose  primitive  and  simple  habits 
made  its  inhabitants  look  upon  the  least  deviation  from  accus¬ 
tomed  courses  with  suspicion. 

It  has  been  said  of  Grazia  Deledda  that  she  shows  but  one  side 
of  her  people — that  another  and  an  equally  faithful  Sardinian 
writer  might  depict  the  island  from  a  different  aspect,  and  never 
touch  upon  her  themes.  Yet  the  sincerity  of  her  work  is  the  first 
quality  which  strikes  us — therein  lies  her  strength,  her  vigour  in 
portraiture.  Holding  a  mirror  towards  certain  scenes,  she  shows 
their  surroundings  and  their  human  interest.  She  turns  the 
mirror  towards  them  and  away  from  herself,  and  so  escapes  the 
least  reflection  of  her  own  image.  “  L’ auteur  n'y  est  pour  rien,” 
says  M.  Haguenin,  “  En  lui  et  dans  son  oeuvre  il  a  laisse  faire  ks 
choses ;  mats  precisement  la  est  le  meilleur,  le  plus  rare  de  son 
originalite  .  .  .  dans  cette  impartialite ,  dans  cette  passivite,  pour- 
rait-on  dire,  qui,  loin  d’impliquer  le  manque  d'aucun  des  droits 
nieessaires  au  talent,  suppose  au  contraire  la  surahondance  de 
facultes  qui  constitue  le  genie.”  The  leading  actors  in  la  Deledda’s 
dramas  are  men  and  women  of  the  people — a  reason  why  she  has 
been  compared  to  Maxim  Gorky.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  off 
the  stage — other  personages  are  purely  subsidiary  though  charac¬ 
teristic.  No  side  issues  are  allowed  for  a  moment  to  lessen  the 
value  of  the  main  theme.  This  may  be  consummate  art ;  or, 
again,  the  purest  simplicity.  A  Sardinian  of  Sardinia,  Mme. 
Deledda  is  the  voice  of  a  people  primitive  and  sincere  even  in 
their  sins ;  her  methods  are  consequently  direct.  She  does  not 
seek  her  stories — they  seek  her.  Truth  is  to  them  what  steam 
is  to  an  enjgine — without  it,  they  would  not  move.  The  reader 
never  stops  to  ask  himself  why  this  is,  or  why  that— granted  the 
cause,  the  effects  are  inexorable.  Each  story  is  a  circle  ;  it 
comes  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  started,  and  joins  neatly. 

(1)  The  Sardinian  tongue  is  pure  dialect.  Italian  is  only  spoken  between 
masters  and  pupils  in  schools,  or  in  certain  official  households. 
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But  it  is  with  la  Deledda’s  latest  novel  rather  than  with  the 
general  aspect  of  her  work  that  we  have  now  to  deal.  Con¬ 
cerning  Cenere,^  she  told  M.  Herelle,  to  whose  graceful  trans¬ 
lations  of  D’Annunzio  and  Grazia  Deledda  his  countrymen 
owe  so  much  :  ‘'It  is  not  my  masterpiece,  but  if  health  and 
strength  permit,  1  mean  to  write  a  masterpiece  some  day.  .  .  . 

1  am  young,  and  many  sides  of  life  are  still  unknown 
to  me.  Sometimes  1  dare  to  hope  that  I  have  only  just  set 
my  foot  on  the  course,  and  what  I  have  done  seems  indeed  a 
slight  thing  in  comparison  with  what  I  want  to  do.  This  may 
be  ambition,  or  it  may  be  vanity — at  least,  it  is  a  good 
intention !  ’  ’ 

The  story  of  Cenere  might  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  it  deals 
with  an  everyday  problem.  Oli,^  the  fifteen-year-old  daughter  of 
a  Sardinian  cantoniere,  loves  a  peasant  lad,  Anania,  who  promises 
to  marry  her  when  he  has  found  the  hidden  treasure  of  his  dreams. 
To  Oli,  coming  from  a  pitiful  home  w?here  she  is  household 
drudge  to  her  father,  and  nurse  to  two  small  brothers,  these  stolen 
meetings  stand  for  the  magic  of  life,  and,  dazzled  by  their  spell, 
she  follows  her  lover  blindly  to  the  gates  of  inevitable  shame,  in 
spite  of  her  father’s  warnings  that  Anania  is  already  married. 
When  the  truth  can  be  no  longer  hidden,  she  is  driven  out  into 
the  night,  and  Anania  finds  shelter  for  her  in  a  miserable  hovel  at 
Fonni,  far  away  in  the  mountains,  with  a  widowed  relation  w’hose 
husband,  a  brigand,  was  killed  during  one  of  his  raids.  Night 
after  night,  as  her  time  draws  near,  the  girl  sits  trembling  by 
the  hearthside,  half  stupefied  by  pain  and  remorse,  watching  the 
widow’s  emaciated  fingers  spin  what  seems  to  be  the  eternal 
thread  of  destiny,  listening  to  stories  of  the  past  until  the  very 
rattling  of  the  wdnd  against  the  window-panes  sounds  like  the 
tapping  of  dead  fingers,  and  her  companion’s  monotonous  voice 
seems  to  enfold  both  her  and  the  unborn  child  in  the  same  terrible 
conclusion — “  You  will  see  w’orse  things  still,  if  you  live.  We 
are  born  to  suffer.  As  a  child,  I  laughed — then  I  cried.  Now,  all 
is  over.” 

Such,  then,  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  little  Anania 
comes  to  life,  child  of  a  moment’s  joy  and  months  of  bitterness. 
His  life  amongst  the  mountains  with  a  small  companion,  Zuanne, 
his  fears,  his  dreads,  his  temptations,  his  amusements,  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  his  little  songs,  his  shame  at  the  name  he  is  called  by,  his 
desire  for  the  unknown  father  who  lives  so  far  away — all  these 
are  told  with  an  unswerving  realism  which  at  times  degenerates 
into  unpleasantness.  One  November  night,  Oli  awakens  her  boy 
and  slips  a  chain  to  w-hich  a  little  green  brocade  bag  is  attached 


(1)  “Ashes.” 

VOL.  LXXVI.  N.S.  S  S 


(2)  Rosalia. 
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about  his  neck—it  is  a  rezetta,  for  luck.  Together  they  escape 
to  Nuoro — through  the  cold  of  the  winter  dawn,  the  fatigues,  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  a  long  day.  At  Nuoro,  Anania  is  shown  a 
house — his  father  lives  there  :  he  is  to  go  in,  and  say  he  is  the  son 
of  “  Oli  Derios.”  The  child  does  as  he  is  bid.  His  father 
aghast,  comes  with  him  to  the  door.  But  the  street  is  empty. 
Oli  has  gone — no  one  knows  where  or  how. 

In  the  child’s  heart,  at  that  moment,  is  sown  the  germ  of  the 
fruit  which  poisons  his  life.  To  be  abandoned  by  an  unknown 
father  was  bad — but  to  be  left  by  the  mother  from  whom  he  had 
never  been  parted  is  something  serious  and  terrible.  Children’s 
tears  are  checked  as  easily  as  their  laughter,  however,  and  Anania 
settles  dowm  to  his  new'  life.  Zio  Tatana,  his  father’s  wife,  cares 
for  him  tenderly;  his  condition  is  improved,  but  deep  down  in 
his  heart,  the  resolve  of  his  future  quest  never  wavers.  His 
mother  must  be  found — by  him  :  the  world  must  know  he  has  a 
mother,  like  other  persons.  Side  by  side  with  his  romantic  love 
for  Margherita  Carboni,  the  daughter  of  the  richest  man  in  the 
village,  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  rented  by  his  father,  the  two  great 
motives  of  his  life  move  to  their  end,  and  as  the  years  pass  and 
he  realises  to  what  Oli  has  fallen,  the  longing  to  redeem  her,  less 
for  her  owm  sake  than  for  his,  struggles  ever  with  his  desire  of 
human  happiness  with  Margherita.  Fate  plays  into  his  hands  in 
some  directions.  He  is  good-looking  and  clever ;  Carboni  sends 
him  to  study,  first  in  Cagliari,  then  in  Home,  and  Margherita  loves 
him.  But  try  as  he  may  to  strangle  the  inw’ard  voice  w’hich  bids 
him  seek  his  mother  he  cannot  succeed.  By  now  it  has  become  an 
obsession.  It  steals  the  thrill  from  his  passion  and  poisons  his 
success;  it  drives  him  as  a  straw  in  the  storm.  At  Cagliari,  at 
Borne,  even  in  little  villages,  the  forms  of  these  piteous  “  dome 
perdute,”  seen  but  for  a  moment,  become  phantoms  of  an  hourly 
dread,  the  eyes  of  one,  the  hair  of  another,  a  smile,  a  trick  of 
gesture,  haunt  his  dreams  and  companion  his  w'aking  thoughts— 
could  this  tragic  shape,  or  could  that,  have  been  his  mother? 

He  goes  at  length  to  the  Questura. 

An  hour  went  by.  And  little  by  little  the  student  lost  the  recollection 
of  Anania’s  mysterious  trouble  in  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  scene  before 
his  eyes. 

Above,  the  transparent  sky  was  already  tinged  with  the  rosy  approach  of 
twilight,  and  from  the  Esquiline  Piazza  below,  the  lighted  streets  spread 
like  some  great  fan  set  with  yellow  jewels.  In  the  brilliant  Piazza  itself 
an  endless  panorama  of  people  and  carriages  moved  across  a  stage  of 
unique  proportions. 

“  After  all,”  thought  the  student,  “  It’s  only  an  invisible  wire  which 
makes  these  puppets  dance  !  .  .  .  They  hurry,  and  disappear.  .  .  .  Each 

(1)  Hezette  are  little  bags  (or  amulets)  containing  exorcisms  or  prayers 
written  on  leaves  of  paper,  or  grass,  or  dowers,  plucked  on  S.  John’s  Eve,  or 
bits  of  coal,  ashes,  stones,  or  a  splinter  from  the  True  Cross,  &c. 
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one  thinks  himself  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  fancies  the  world  exists  for 
his  benefit  alone.  Instead  of  which,  they’re  a  mere  handful  of  pigmies. 
Which  of  them  is  even  capable  of  committing  a  crimed  ...  1  suppose  they 
all  have  their  little  troubles — and  yet — no,  certainly  not  all  of  them.  It’s 
a  lie  to  say  that  the  whole  of  humanity  suffers;  the  majority  knows  neither 
how  to  suffer  nor  enjoy.  The  crowd  on  the  Pincio,  for  instance !  Is  that 
AnaniaP — Yes,  here  he  comes;  he  looks  a  marionette,  too,  like  Punchinello 
when  he  calls  out,  ‘  The  die  is  cast !  ’  ” 

And  from  the  Olympian  height  of  his  mood,  the  student  greeted  his 
friend  with  a  smile  even  a  shade  more  ironical  than  usual. 

“Is  the  die  cast?”  he  demanded.  .  .  . 

“Yes,”  answered  Anania,  leaning  against  the  wall.  .  .  . 

At  the  vanishing  point  of  the  central  street  ....  he  could  distin¬ 
guish  Monte  Mario,  a  far-off  wall  against  a  background  of  reddened 
silver.  And  he  w'ondered  vaguely  TThy  it  recalled  to  him  one  evening 
when,  as  a  tiny  child,  he  had  scaled  the  side  of  Glennagentu  and  shuddered 
at  a  terrifying  sunset  where  the  ghosts  of  banditti  flitted  across  a  sky 
of  flame. 

Again,  on  this  very  evening,  a  sense  of  mystery  was  in  the  atmosphere. 
And  the  vision  of  the  city  below,  a  forest  of  stone  intersected  by  luminous 
paths,  like  rivers  whose  currents  palpitate  with  the  grief  of  humanity, 
stirred  his  soul  with  a  mighty  awe. 

And  now  the  struggle  begins  in  earnest.  The  Questura  knows 
of  a  certain  w'oman  from  Nuoro,  Maria  Obinu,  who  came  to  Eome 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  lived  “a  little  irregularly”  at  first. 
For  years  now  she  has  kept  respectable  lodgings  in  the  Via  del 
Seminario.  There  are  obvious  discrepancies  in  the  story,  and 
Anania  is  again  a  prey  to  doubt.  A  quarrel  with  his  friend  gives 
him  the  excuse  to  seek  other  lodgings ;  he  meets  Maria  Obinu 
face  to  face,  and  hires  a  room  in  her  house. 

Is  she,  or  is  she  not,  his  mother?  If  so,  it  were  not  so  hard 
to  forgive !  He  sees  her  humble  little  room,  “long  and  straight, 
like  a  nun’s  cell.”  The  wax  tapers,  the  crucifix,  the  clusters  of 
sacred  medals  which  hang  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  the  lamp  kept 
burning  before  a  shrine  of  the  Holy  Souls,  her  fashion  of  dressing 
her  hair,  her  simple  black  gown — these  things  touch  him,  and 
awaken  in  him  all  his  latent  tenderness.  Maria’s  "ways,  her 
subdued  voice,  her  melancholy,  her  large  eyes — all  seem  familiar. 
At  times  he  is  sure  that  she  is  Oli.  In  delirium  he  calls  her 
“mother,”  but  he  cannot  break  down  her  reticence.  He  returns 
to  Nuoro,  still  uncertain. 

At  Fonni,  in  his  old  home,  from  the  lips  of  Zio  Grathia,  he 
learns  the  truth.  Oli  has  never  left  Sardinia.  She  has  fallen 
from  bad  to  worse  ;  ill-treated,  worn  with  fever  and  shame,  she  was 
old  at  thirty;  her  last  lover,  a  street  beggar,  has  now^  deserted 
her.  And  Anania  singles  out  one  from  his  group  of  pale  phantoms 
the  most  miserable,  the  most  degraded  of  all.  He  has  seen  her 
pass ;  he  has  shrunk  from  her  in  horror.  He  never  even  thought 
that  one  so  obviously  degraded  could  be  his  mother. 

“What  then  is  man?  What  is  the  human  heart?  What  is 
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life  worth,  and  mental  gifts,  and  thought?  .  .  .  To-day,  as  Fate 
beat  its  inexorable  black  wings,  and  all  these  things  shook  in  the 
sudden  storm,  he  realised  that  humanity,  that  life,  that  love  were 
alike  deceit.” 

A  man’s  soul  stands  revealed  in  the  crises  of  life.  Anania  sends 
for  his  mother.  His  wavering  thoughts  have  shaped  themselves 
at  last  in  bitterest  hostility,  almost  in  hatred.  She  is  to  live  near  Zio 
Grathia.  More  than  this,  she  is  to  live  near  his  young  bride  and 
him.  Her  in-goings  and  her  out-goings  are  to  be  watched ;  she  is 
to  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing ;  but  his  very  recognition 
of  her  will  be  one  of  the  four  walls  of  her  prison.  She  must 
realise  how  she  has  injured  him,  how  he  has  suffered.  Not  a  day 
of  her  infamy  but  she  shall  see  for  ever  reflected  in  his  eyes. 
When  at  length  they  meet  ‘  ‘  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  stretches 
out  a  hand,  nor  indeed  do  they  greet  each  other  at  all.  A  world 
of  sorrow  and  sin  is  between  them  ;  it  separates  them  further  than 
two  mortal  enemies.” 

”  I  have  decided  all,”  he  says.  “  There  can  be  no  discussion. 
You  will  not  move  a  step  without  my  knowing  it.  .  .  .  Bear  my 
words  in  mind,  as  though  they  were  those  of  the  dead.  If  until 
now  I  have  endured  the  dishonour,  the  grief  of  your  shameless 
life,  it  was  because  I  could  not  prevent  it.  .  .  .  From  to-day 
all  is  changed.  If  you  ever  dare  to  leave  here  I  shall  follow  you 
— I  shall  kill  both  you  and  myself.” 

Then  he  writes  to  Margherita.  His  duty,  as  he  conceives  it,  is 
to  live  with  his  mother.  Margherita’s  heart  is  nearly  broken,  but 
her  love  triumphs.  She  agrees  that  Oli  must  not  be  left  again ; 
they  will  both  work  for  her  tenderly,  but  from  a  distance  ;  no  young 
wife,  brought  up  as  Margherita  has  been  brought  up,  could  live 
with  Oli — it  would  not  be  right  or  natural.  Anania  destroys  his 
betrothed’s  letter  without  even  reading  the  last  lines.  ‘‘She 
herself  is  despicable  !  I  will  die  before  1  see  her  again.” 

Summer  comes,  and  with  it  a  summons.  Anania  is  to  return 
at  once — Oli  is  dying.  Since  his  loss  of  Margherita  he  has  tried 
to  lead  a  life  of  pleasure,  but  it  has  not  satisfied  him.  The  old 
misgivings,  the  old  doubts  ever  torment  him — life  is  a  riddle,  and 
he  does  not  even  guess  its  answer.  When  he  reaches  Fonni  it 
is  night.  The  widow  meets  him.  Her  words  are  brief.  ‘‘  Oli’s 
earthly  penance  is  over.” 

He  knows  that  in  the  silent  room  beyond  another  mystery  awaits 
him. 

“  My  son,”  whispered  Grathia,  almost  inaudibly,  “  Don’t  let  it  frighten 
you.” 

He  grew  pale,  and  a  thought  hitherto  formless  and  hideous  as  the 
trembling  shadows  on  the  wall  began  to  shape  itself  in  actual  terror.  .  .  • 

“  She - killed  herself  ?  ” 
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“  Yes.” 

“  0  God,  how  awful !  ” 

He  shrieked  aloud  ...  as  he  heard  his  own  voice  ring  through  the 
squalid  silence  of  the  cottage.  .  .  . 

On  the  pallet-bed  where  he  had  so  often  slept,  he  could  see  the  dead 
noman’s  outline  beneath  the  covering  sheet.  The  fresh  air  of  evening 
came  through  the  open  shutters,  and  the  tiny  flame  of  a  candle  burning 
by  the  bedside,  flickered  as  though  it  wanted  to  escape  into  the  fragrant 
night. 

Anania  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  gently,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  awaken¬ 
ing  her,  uncovered  the  face  of  the  corpse. 

A  bandage,  splashed  with  already  dried  stains  of  blood,  encircled  her 
throat,  and,  passing  beneath  the  chin  and  over  the  ears,  was  knotted 
among  the  thick  tresses  of  the  dead  woman’s  hair.  From  this  tragic 
frame,  her  ashen  face  stood  out  clearly,  the  poor  mouth  distorted  by  the 
last  convulsion,  and  through  the  half-closed  lids  the  glassy  eyes  were 
partially  visible.  .  .  . 

“  My  God,  how  awful !  ”  he  cried  again.  .  .  .  Look  at  the  blood  !  .  .  . 
She  has  cut  her  throat !  .  .  .  Oh,  what  a  failure  I’ve  been.  .  .  .  God  ! 
God !  It  was  I  who  told  her  to  kill  herself.  .  .  .  She  died  in  despair,  I 
never  gave  her  a  single  word  of  comfort.  After  all,  she  was  my  mother; 

she  suffered  in  bringing  me  into  the  world.  And  1 - 1  killed  her,  and 

1  go  on  living  !  ” 

Never  until  that  moment,  confronted  thus  by  death’s  terrible  mystery, 
had  he  realised  the  force,  the  immensity  of  life. 

To  live  !  Was  it  not  enough  merely  to  live,  and  move,  and  hear  the 
perfumed  breeze  whisper  in  the  night — was  not  that  in  itself  happiness-' 
Life ! — it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  gift  that  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Wisdom  could  possibly  create. 

And  he  was  still  alive  ! — he,  who  owed  his  being  to  the  unhappy  creature 
who  now-  lay  motionless  before  him,  robbed  for  ever  of  a  sovereign  joy. 

Why  had  he  never  thought  of  this  before?  But,  alas!  he  had  been 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  value  of  human  life,  because,  until  this  moment, 
he  had  never  recognised  the  horror  and  the  sacrifice  of  death. 

Now  this  had  come  to  pass — and  she  had  revealed  to  him,  through  the 
anguish  of  her  ow-n  death,  the  supreme  bliss  of  existence.  At  the  cost 
of  her  life,  she  had  brought  him  to  this  second  birth.  And  the  new  life 
would  be  of  incomparably  greater  moral  value  than  the  old.  .  .  . 

“I  want  to  see  something,”  he  said.  His  voice  faltered  like  a  child’s. 
The  widow  took  up  the  light,  opened  tlie  door  again  to  let  the  young 
man  pass,  and  stood  w-aiting.  Gloomy  and  sorrowful,  the  antique  iron 
lamp  in  her  hand,  she  looked  like  some  image  of  Death,  watchful, 
expectant. 

Anania  went  on  tip-toe  towards  the  little  table,  on  which  he  had  noticed 
his  rezetta  torn  open,  and  lying  on  a  glass  plate. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated — then  picked  it  up  and  emptied  it.  A  small 
yellow  pebble  fell  out — then  ashes — ashes  blackened  by  time. 

Ashes ! - 

He  took  them  up,  sifting  them  slowly  from  one  hand  to  another — those 
black  ashes  which  were  the  only  recoi'd  of  some  tender  remembrance  of 
his  mother — ashes  w'hich  had  lain  on  her  bosom,  vibrating  with  every 
breath  she  drew. 

In  that  supreme  hour  of  his  life,  an  hour  of  which  he  knew-  he  was  yet 
to  learn  the  full  significance,  he  read  a  symbol  of  Fate  into  that  small 
charred  heap.  Y'es.  Everything  was  ashes — Life,  Death,  Mankind.  All 
were  the  fruit  of  Destiny. 


Yet  in  that  memorable  hour,  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  left  of 
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the  saddest  of  God's  creatures,  of  one  who  had  died  for  the  good  of  others 
after  causing  and  suftering  every  possible  form  of  evil — he  realised  that 
amongst  the  ashes  there  brooded  a  spark  which  would  kindle  later  into  a 
shining  and  a  purifying  flame.  Hope  came  to  him,  and  life  was  once 
more  sweet. 


Thus  passes  the  last  of  a  succession  of  pictures.  Mme.  Deledda 
writes  rather  of  things  she  has  seen  than  of  things  she  has  felt. 
So  impersonal  is  she  in  her  work  that  at  the  last  we  are  uncertain 
how  far  she  sympathises — or  if,  indeed,  she  sympathises  at  all— 
with  a  hero  who,  in  the  words  of  a  famous  Italian  critic,  “  has 
taken  a  bath  of  Eussian  psychology.” 

INIany  defects  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  prevailing  colour  and  life 
of  the  book.  Each  character  is  convincing.  Nanna  and  Efes 
Cau,  the  two  drunkards,  Zio  Pera,  the  hunter — of  cats  !— 
Bustianeddu,  the  little  lad  who  has  no  conscience,  Maria  Obinu’s 
old  servant — the  outline  of  these  are  definite  and  strong.  They 
are  new  types.  New  also  is  the  setting  of  the  scenes,  and  here 
again  the  almost  photographic  accuracy  of  la  Deledda ’s  work 
tells.  Fonni,  Nuoro,  Cagliari — each  stands  out  in  turn,  complete 
in  minute  details. 

Grazia  Deledda  is  barely  thirty,  and  already  famous.  She  has 
been  widely  translated  and  widely  acclaimed.  Her  work  appears 
serially  not  only  in  the  leading  reviews  of  Italy,  but  of  France. 
Even  our  colder  northern  nation  feels  her  power. 

What  of  her  future?  Will  her  quick  fame  content  her  or  will 
she  rise  even  to  better  things?  Some  say  that  no  great  book  was 
ever  written,  nor  any  great  work  done,  by  any  but  the  truly 
great  “  mighty  in  mind,  mighty  in  heart,”  as  Euskin  has  it.  The 
writer  needs  a  firmer  faith  in  “  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  ” 
than  his  fellow’-men,  since  upon  his  own  bruised  wings  he  has  to 
lift  so  many  crippled  beings  to  the  skies.  But  the  foremost  Italian 
critic,  Euggero  Bonghi,  divined  in  Grazia  Deledda  this  immortal 
power,  and  wwote  thus  to  the  young  author,  w’ho  was  known  to 
him  only  by  her  work — 

”  You  believe  in  this  trinity,  and  you  must  continue  to  believe 
in  it,  unless  you  would  have  life  bare  and  void  of  significance  and 
aim,  of  harmony  and  hope.  .  .  .  The  souls  you  paint  are  tender 
and  honest,  because  of  the  tenderness  and  honesty  of  your  own 
soul.” 

In  her  success  we  feel  that  Mme.  Deledda  must  often  turn  to 
a  letter,  which  takes  an  added  pathos  because  it  was  the  last  that 
the  dying  critic  ever  WTote  :  — 

”  Farewell,  dear  child,  and  w^hile  you  live  remember  the  words 
of  a  tired  old  man,  for  whom  twilight  smiles  while  the  dawn  smiles 
for  you.” 


May  Bateman. 


THE  STATE S:\IEX  OF  THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC. 

In  nearly  all  the  obituary  articles  devoted  to  his  memory,  the 
foreign  Press  is  unanimous  in  classing  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
among  the  most  remarkable  statesmen  of  the  Third  Republic : 
some  have  compared  him  with  Gambetta  ;  all  have  borne  splendid 
witness  to  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  country.  The  occasion 
may  lend  interest  to  a  brief  review  of  the  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  statesmen  who  have  played  the  leading  roles  in  the 
political  history  of  France  since  1871. 

I. 

I  do  not  aim  at  any  classification  by  order  of  merit,  but  the 
order  of  logic  seems  to  demand  that  the  first  place  should  be  given 
to  those  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  establishment,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  prestige  of  the  existing  regime.  They  were 
five  :  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Carnot,  and  Delcasse.  It 
was  Thiers  and  Gambetta  who  in  a  measure  created  the  Republic, 
a  work  meritorious  and  difficult  in  the  extreme.  For  it  was  not 
enough  to  proclaim  the  Republic ;  the  thing  was  to  malie  it  icork, 
an  end  by  no  means  facilitated  by  the  disastrous  experiences  of 
1792  and  1848.  Thiers  held  in  check  the  exaggerations  of  the 
reactionaries,  and  Gambetta  the  vehemence  of  the  revolutionists. 
Both  preached  wisdom,  moderation,  patience.  And  they  did  more 
than  preach ;  they  practised  those  laudable  virtues  in  circum¬ 
stances  the  least  favourable  to  their  growth.  They  were  alike  in 
this,  that  each  was  to  some  extent  bound  by  his  past.  Thiers, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  was  conspicuous  by  his  attachment 
to  the  constitutional  monarchy.'  As  Minister  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  he  had  always  identified  himself  with  this  form  of 
government,  showing  indeed  occasional  sympathy  with  Bonapart¬ 
ism,  but  none  with  the  Republic.  When  he  became  President 
this  past  hampered  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Conservative  Party  to 
support  the  Republican  regime.  Gambetta  ,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been,  under  the  Second  Empire,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Opposition.  As  such,  he  was  committed  to  a  programme 
the  note  of  which  was  an  exalted  radicalism ;  the  suppression  of 
the  standing  army  was  one  of  its  most  cherished  items.  But  after 
1870  no  sane  person  could  dream  that  a  country  which  had  just 
paid  so  terribly  dear  for  insufficient  preparation  in  that  department 
could  be  kept  alive  without  a  standing  army.  Only  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  demanded  by  the  reorganisation  of  a  powerful  army  were 
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SO  great  as  to  necessitate  delay  in  those  social  reforms  to 
which  Gambetta’s  party  was  pledged. 

Such  considerations  were  powerless  over  men  inspired  by  so 
magnificent  a  patriotism.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their 
personal  preferences  to  the  great  wmrk — that  of  building  on  solid 
foundations  the  only  form  of  government  which  now  seemed 
permanently  suited  to  the  genius  of  France.  There  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  they  sometimes  made  mistakes.  Thiers  had  a  passion 
for  meddling  with  everything  and  everybody,  a  trait  w'hich  his 
Ministers  found  a  little  irritating.  Gambetta’s  eloquence  was 
apt  to  betray  him  into  oratorical  excesses  of  unnecessary  violence. 
But  the  actions  of  both  men  w’ere  none  the  less  determined  by 
their  conception  of  that  w^hich  made  for  the  well-being  of  their 
country,  and  they  were  rew^arded  for  their  self-abnegation.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  Eepublic  owed  its  life. 

In  a  few  years,  after  the  crisis  of  the  16th  of  May  had  effectu¬ 
ally  proved  the  impotence  of  the  royalists,  the  Eepublic,  now 
firmly  established,  found  itself  wealthy  and  powerful.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  all  this  w-ealth  and  pow'er?  What  all  Frenchmen 
desired  was  to  spend  it  in  preparing  an  immense  vengeance  against 
Germany.  But  that  project  was  as  unprofitable  as  it  was  chival¬ 
rous.  It  could  only  have  led  to  another  big  war,  which,  the 
French  army  having  become  just  as  strong  as  the  German  army, 
must  have  ended  in  complete  exhaustion  on  both  sides  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  Still,  w'hat  was  to  be  done?  Jules  Ferry 
perceived  the  danger  and  with  it  the  remedy — colonisation.  To 
create  a  vast  colonial  empire  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
lost  through  the  disorders  and  defeats  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth’s 
reign — it  w^as  a  scheme  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the 
French  nation.  Unfortunately,  the  colonies  were  at  that  time 
unpopular.  Ignorant  of  its  colonial  history,  the  French  people 
conceived  that  it  lacked  the  qualities  necessary  to  colonisation  and 
that  every  undertaking  of  the  kind  w’as  foredoomed  to  miserable 
failure.  True,  under  the  Second  Empire  expeditions  to  remote 
regions  had  been  made,  but  it  had  been  to  protect  the  Christians 
under  persecution  as  in  Syria ,  to  avenge  an  insult  as  in  China,  or 
to  instal  an  emperor  as  in  Mexico ;  never  to  develop  old  colonies 
or  to  found  new  ones.  The  empire  took  not  the  slightest  interest 
either  in  Algiers  or  Madagascar  or  Senegal ;  it  was  almost  by 
accident  that  any  annexations  w'ere  made,  as,  for  instance,  New 
Caledonia  in  1853.  Throughout  this  period,  the  country  could 
not  have  forgotten  how  India,  Canada,  and  Louisiana  had  been 
lost ;  but,  feeling  perhaps  that  more  recently  it  had  gained  nothing 
but  worry  from  its  interfering  with  the  Khedive  Mehemet  Ali 
and  Pritchard  the  missionary’s  business,  it  was  indifferent  to  the 
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extension  of  the  empire  in  distant  lands.  After  the  war  of  1870, 
this  attitude  was  accentuated  by  the  obligation  felt  by  the  nation  to 
concentrate  all  its  forces  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolis. 

Jules  Terry  w’as  neither  alarmed  nor  hindered  by  this  state  of 
public  opinion ;  and  in  this  he  proved  that  his  place  was  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  statesmen  of  any  race.  It  is  but  rarely  indeed 
that  a  man  succeeds  in  making  his  fellow-citizens  follow  a  line 
they  have  no  inclination  to  follow,  and  that  solely  by  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  his  speech  and  the  ascendency  of  his  will,  without  any 
tangible  means  of  compulsion.  Everybody  know^s  how  Gladstone 
failed  in  his  Home  Eule  experiments,  and  how,  on  many  occasions, 
Bismarck  was  forced  to  give  in  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  This  gives  some  notion  of  Jules  Terry’s  achievement,  a 
task  even  more  difficult  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  similar  enterprise 
at  the  present  day. 

This  great  man  paid  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  vast  designs 
with  his  person,  one  may  even  say  wdth  his  life,  since  the  heart 
affection  from  w’hich  he  died  was  brought  on  by  the  anxieties  and 
worries  of  his  public  life.  And  now  the  prospect  of  a  colonial 
empire,  second  only  in  extent  to  that  of  England,  is  opened  up 
before  the  Trench  nation.  At  Tunis  and  Hanoi,  the  two  points  as 
to  which  the  tenacity  and  sublime  obstinacy  of  Jules  Terry  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  opposition  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  statue  is 
raised  in  just  vindication  of  the  memory  of  the  first  statesman  of 
the  Third  Eepublic. 

In  1887,  at  the  time  when  Carnot  was  elected  President,  some 
deplorable  things  had  happened  at  the  Elysee ;  a  scandal  in  the 
very  family  of  the  preceding  President  was  not  calculated  to  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  first  office  in  the  State,  which  indeed  at  that 
moment  needed  all  it  could  get.  M.  Thiers  had  been  succeeded 
by  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  was,  if  one  may  say  so,  more  Marshal 
than  President ;  it  was,  at  any  rate,  by  his  military  title  that  he 
was  chiefly  knowm,  and  he  himself  preferred  that  it  should  be  so. 
As  it  happened,  the  Marshal  was  not  long  in  sending  in  his  resig¬ 
nation.  In  1879,  Jules  Grevy  was  elected  for  seven  years,  and 
re-elected  in  1886.  He  thus  passed  nine  years  at  the  Elys^. 
These  nine  years  w’ere  singularly  monotonous;  no  receptions,  no 
dinners,  no  travelling  about.  The  President  w’as  intelligent, 
interested  in  public  affairs,  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  discre¬ 
tion ;  but  he  detested  the  shows  of  office,  his  sole  desire  being  to 
lead  a  petty  bourgeois  existence  without  tedium  or  ceremony. 
President  Carnot  at  once  perceived  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
prestige  of  his  office,  so  severely  compromised  by  his  predecessor, 
and  for  six  years  and  a  half  he  devoted  himself  to  this  task  con¬ 
scientiously  and  with  consummate  tact.  It  involved  a  risk  of 
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awakening  on  every  hand  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  president 
of  the  Senate  and  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
gradually  come  to  consider  themselves  almost  as  good  as  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic.  All  that  had  to  be  changed.  Only 
those  who  saw  President  Carnot  at  work  can  realise  what 
patience,  what  smiling  perseverance,  what  gentle  but  reso¬ 
lute  determination,  he  brought  to  the  task  he  had  set  himself. 
Even  before  Caserio’s  dagger-thrust  gave  such  tragic  magnificence 
to  Carnot’s  figure,  he  commanded  unqualified  respect  in  his  own 
country  and  the  greatest  consideration  abroad.  President  Carnot 
applied  himself  to  another  and  no  less  fruitful  labour  :  the  Pranco- 
Kussian  rapprochement.  He  projected  the  bases  of  agreement 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
“  r entree  de  la  France  dans  le  monde  ”  of  which  our  present 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  fully  carried  out  the  superb  design. 

Tw'o  years  ago  in  this  Review  I  sketched  both  the  workman  and 
his  work.  Delcasse’s  place  in  this  portrait  gallery  of  statesmen  is 
unique.  He  is  the  only  man  who  has  remained  more  than  six 
consecutive  years  at  the  head  of  his  department.  This  term,  long 
enough  under  a  monarchy,  is  altogether  exceptional  in  a  republic, 
where  all  political  offices  except  that  of  the  President  either  depend 
directly  on  popular  caprice  or  are,  at  any  rate,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  changing  mood  of  an  Assembly.  It  may  then  be  said  that 
Delcasse  had  time  in  his  favour.  There  is  something  in  that; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  no  sense  of  security,  and 
time  without  security  is  but  a  feeble  aid.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  four  successive  Cabinets,  he  could  never  be  certain  that 
his  portfolio  would  not  at  any  moment  be  taken  from  him.  He 
employed  the  only  method  which  could  be  successful  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  method  which  called  for  the  very  greatest  tact  and 
dexterity  on  his  part.  Instead  of  divulging  all  at  once  the  vast 
plan  that  he  had  conceived,  he  divided  it  into  sections,  aiming  at 
the  realisation,  first  of  one  point,  then  of  another,  and  so  on.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  result  we  must  call  to  mind 
the  situation  as  it  stood  when  Delcasse  joined  the  Ministry.  That 
is  to  say,  it  w’as  1898.  Relations  were  very  bad  with  England 
(the  Fashoda  affair  had  just  come  up),  strained  with  Germany,  not 
too  cordial  with  Italy,  and  somewhat  chilled  with  Russia.  France 
had  done  nothing  for  Spain,  though  she  had  made  so  great  an 
outcry  against  the  United  States  that  she  had  roused  popular 
feeling  against  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  without  acquir¬ 
ing  any  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Spain.  Lastly,  in  the  East  the 
prestige  of  the  country  was  lowered.  Everybody  knows  how'  Del¬ 
casse  settled  the  Fashoda  aff  air  ;  how  he  interposed  his  good  offices 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the 
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United  States;  how  he  brought  the  Tsar  Nicholas  to  Compiegne, 
and  the  Italian  flotilla  to  Toulon ;  how  he  made  French  power 
felt  at  Constantinople  and  Fez — all  very  considerable  historical 
events,  the  importance  of  which  will  appear  greater  still  when  we 
can  see  them  a  little  farther  off.  The  Franco-English  treaties 
mark  the  culminating  point  of  enterprises  which  ten  years  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  impossible.  To-day  the  position  of 
France  in  her  foreign  policy  is  so  strong  that  we  must  go  back  to 
1856  to  find  its  parallel.  Unfortunately,  the  irrational  home 
policy  of  the  last  two  years  has,  over  and  over  again,  prevented 
the  work  of  Delcasse  from  bearing  fruit,  and  through  the  absurd 
conflict  with  the  Vatican  has  even  done  away  with  some  of  the 
good  results  already  obtained. 

11. 

This  is  the  work  of  M.  Emile  Combes,  so  that  it  wmuld  be 
hardly  surprising  if  I  omitted  him  from  the  list  of  statesmen. 
M.  Combes  is  not  in  any  sense  a  statesman.  He  is  merely  a 
politician  of  middling  intelligence  and  of  still  more  dubious  scrupu¬ 
losity,  a  man  devoid  of  conscience  and  of  will.  His  every  act  is 
based  either  on  an  order  received  from  his  party  or  from 
some  Masonic  lodge,  or  on  some  interest  which  he  cannot  avow 
but  which  he  awkwardly  dissimulates.  Added  to  this,  the  quarter¬ 
deck  airs  which  he  adopts  by  way  of  creating  the  illusion  of  com¬ 
manding  authority  give  a  touch  of  absurdity  to  a  figure  which 
would  otherwise  be  odious. 

But,  as  M.  Combes  has  taken  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
Waldeck-Eousseau  and  announced  himself  as  prepared  to  carry 
on  his  work,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  review  briefly  his  predeces¬ 
sor’s  career.  Waldeck-Eousseau  had  the  gift  of  charm ;  he  was  a 
loyal  and  upright  man,  refined,  cultivated,  artistic,  eloquent,  faith¬ 
ful  and  devoted  to  his  friends — in  short,  he  was  an  almost  perfect 
personality,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  had 
a  little  more  ambition  and  a  little  less  dilettantism.  Ambition 
failed  him  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  never  so  signally  as 
after  the  abrupt  resignation  of  President  Casimir-Perier.  All 
eyes  were  then  turned  towards  Waldeck-Eousseau ;  he  seemed  so 
absolutely  marked  out  for  the  Presidency.  But  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  stand  in  the  time  required ;  he  w’aited  till  the  last 
minute,  when  many  members  were  already  pledged  to  vote  for 
Felix  Faure.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  obtained  an  imposing 
minority. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  w’as  a  member  of  Gambetta’s 
Cabinet  which  only  lasted  tw'o  months — from  November,  1881,  to 
January,  1882.  The  following  year  he  became  the  collaborator  of 
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Jules  Ferry,  who  remained  in  office  till  1885.  It  was  then  that 
Waldeck-Eousseau  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  famous  law 
of  syndicates  which  restored  to  workmen  the  right  of  association, 
suppressed  by  the  Eevolution.  After  that  he  withdrew  into 
obscurity,  abandoning  politics  almost  entirely,  and  contentedly 
following  his  own  profession  as  a  barrister,  a  line  in  which  nobody 
could  surpass  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded 
to  re-enter  Parliament ;  and  still  more  unwillingly  did  he  become 
Prime  Minister  in  1899.  It  was  a  time  of  crisis ;  the  affaire 
Dreyfus  was  hardly  settled  :  and  herein  appeared  the  radical  error 
of  Waldeck-Eousseau,  an  error  for  which  France  will  yet  have  to 
pay  dearly ;  an  error  which ,  though  it  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  the  many  fine  qualities  of  the  man ,  is  none  the  less  calculated 
to  diminish  considerably  his  political  prestige.  Waldeck-Eousseau 
over-estimated  the  importance  of  the  affaire  Dreyfus.  He  could 
not  see  that  for  the  most  part  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were, 
if  not  indifferent  to  it,  at  least  sufficiently  insensible ;  that  it  was 
a  picked  intellectual  majority  alone  that  was  so  intensely  and,  it 
may  be  said,  unreasonably  disturbed.  He  thought  that  the  coun¬ 
try  must  be  firmly  shaken  in  order  to  free  it  from  this  nightmare ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  perceive  the  imprudence  of 
letting  loose  that  anti-clerical  insanity  which  rages  by  fits  in  the 
French  mind,  and  which  is  so  difficult  to  curb  once  it  has  been 
roused.  Now,  it  w^as  easy  to  represent,  to  a  country  situated  as 
France  was  then,  the  urgent  necessity  of  making  up  for  lost  time, 
setting  things  on  a  business  footing,  utilising  its  colonial  terri¬ 
tories,  developing  its  mercantile  marine,  and  augmenting  its  trade. 
“  Enough  of  wmrds ;  let  us  get  to  work,”  w'as  as  good  and  reason¬ 
able  a  motto  as  ‘  ‘  The  monks  are  a  danger  to  the  Eepublic  ;  have  at 
the  monks  !  ’  ’  The  more  so  as  the  danger  to  the  Eepublic  was  not 
really  very  serious. 

As  a  rule,  statesmen  w'ho  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  formulas 
about  disguised  as  programmes  fall  victims  to  their  own  impru¬ 
dence.  Gambetta  all  but  experienced  this  fate  when,  on  the  very 
dSbut  of  the  Eepublic,  he  permitted  himself  to  say  :  “  Le  clerical- 
isme,  voild  Vennemi!”  Happily  for  him,  that  motto  did  not 
inspire  his  acts.  The  men  who  have  served  France  best  since  1870 
are  those  who,  without  the  least  respect  for  formulas  and  almost 
without  attaching  themselves  to  any  definite  party,  have  simply 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  procuring  for  their  country  some  one 
good  thing.  Of  this  number  are  most  certainly  men  like  Dufaure, 
Jules  Simon,  and,  above  all,  Waddington.  Dufaure  in  1876  was 
head  of  the  first  Cabinet  formed  after  the  Eepublican  form  of 
government  had  become  out  of  question.  Up  till  that  time  its 
organisation  had  been  merely  provisional.  It  was  upon  him  again. 
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after  the  deplorable  and  clumsy  experiment  of  the  16th  of  May, 
that  there  devolved  the  task  of  restoring  order  and  forming  a 
Cabinet  on  constitutional  lines.  Dufaure  was  one  of  those  French¬ 
men  who,  after  much  reflection  on  the  events  of  their  age,  arrived 
at  one  conclusion  :  that  for  France  the  actual  form  of  government 
is  no  longer  anything  but  a  secondary  interest.  However  per¬ 
sonally  more  sympathetic  to  the  Monarchy ,  they  adhered  none  the 
less  loyally  to  the  Kepublic  from  the  moment  when  they  saw  that 
a  Kepublic  was  more  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

Waddington  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Few  men  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  more  services  to  their  country  in  so  short 
a  time.  A  member  of  Dufaure’s  Cabinet,  afterwards  in  Jules 
Simon’s;  Minister,  first  of  Public  Instruction,  then  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  became  Premier  in  1879,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  represented  France  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Later  on, 
he  fulfilled  a  remarkable  function  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  III.,  and  was  for  many  years  Ambassador  in 
London.  A  senator  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  Waddington 
was  distinctly  one  of  the  most  fully  endowed  men  that  you  could 
meet.  His  intellect  and  judgment  were  eminently  French,  but 
his  outward  appearance  had  a  touch  of  something  foreign  that 
interfered  wdth  his  popularity.  He  was,  moreover,  singularly 
modest  and  discreet.  His  attitude  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
where  he  prepared  our  advance  upon  Tunisia ,  proved  that  he  knew 
how  on  occasion  to  combine  subtlety  and  skill  with  that  straight¬ 
forward  frankness  which  was  his  invariable  characteristic. 

The  character  of  Jules  Simon  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip¬ 
tion  here.  As  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  he  advanced  many 
useful  reforms  ;  later  on,  when  Jules  Ferry  determined  to  attack  the 
congregations,  he  energetically  defended  the  cause  of  liberty,  just 
as  he  defended,  no  less  energetically,  that  of  the  Republic  against 
the  Boulangists.  Never  in  any  circumstance  of  his  life  was  Jules 
Simon  in  the  least  concerned  about  his  own  interest,  but  simply 
and  solely  about  his  duty.  His  was  a  great  and  noble  character, 
combined  with  a  superb  literary  and  oratorical  talent,  but  as  a 
thinker  perhaps  he  was  more  inspired  than  precise.  It  was  as 
Premier  that  he  was  least  successful ;  he  did  not  sufficiently  possess 
the  governing  sense,  and  his  rule  was  too  lax,  not  to  say  vacillat¬ 
ing. 

By  the  side  of  Jules  Simon  we  may  place  Ribot,  the  present 
head  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  a  man  of  prodigious  eloquence  and 
of  great  nobility  of  character,  who  also  has  rendered  fine  services 
to  his  country,  and  will  no  doubt  render  more.  All  the  same,  his 
transference  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ministerial  Council  did  not 
justify  the  great  expectations  that  were  formed  of  him.  It  is  but 
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justice  to  add  that  Eibot  exercised  this  very  difficult  function  at  a 
terrible  moment ,  the  crisis  of  the  Panama  affair — a  crisis  of  which 
the  Boulangists  and  the  majority  of  the  Monarchists  took  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  most  scandalous  and  unpatriotic  fashion,  in  order  to 
intimidate  public  opinion  and  thus  bring  about  the  fall  of  the 
Republic.  Looking  back  upon  this  painful  time,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  courage  with  wdiich  Ribot  breasted  the  storm  and  bore 
the  shock  of  it. 

III. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  the  Third  Republic  there  are  some  who 
did  not  know  how  to  profit  by  their  opportunities  for  proving  their 
real  talents,  and  others  again  to  whom  Fate,  as  it  were,  sold  those 
opportunities  too  cheaply.  Of  the  former  type,  Casimir-Perier 
and  Leon  Bourgeois  are  the  most  remarkable  instances.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  in  1893,  Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  and  President  of  the  Republic  six  months  later,  in 
three  years  Casimir-Perier  occupied  the  three  highest  positions  in 
the  State.  Never  was  promotion  so  rapid ;  nor  did  it  seem  un¬ 
merited,  so  high  was  the  opinion  formed  of  him.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe’s  great  Minister,  and  the  son  of  one 
of  Thiers’  Ministers ;  he  had  received  the  most  elaborate  educa¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  fortune ;  he  became 
early  in  life  one  of  the  recognised  heads  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  that  without  breaking  his  family  connection  with  the  highest 
French  society.  The  stability  of  the  Presidency  was  assured  to  him 
for  seven  years,  and  Casimir-Perier  had  before  him  one  of  the 
finest  careers  that  could  well  be  hoped  for.  Everybody  knows 
how  in  January,  1899,  he  abruptly  resigned,  withdrawing  into 
private  life  wuth  an  eagerness  that  gave  rise  to  much  comment. 
There  has  been  no  subsequent  indication  that  he  regretted  his 
action ;  doubtless  it  will  be  long  before  the  precise  motives  of  his 
decision  are  known,  but  everything  suggests  that  he  simply 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  withdrawing  from  the  difficulty  and 
tedium  of  an  official  life  which  was  uncongenial  to  him. 

As  for  Leon  Bourgeois,  he  was  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  President  of  the  Council  in  1896,  then 
President  of  the  Chamber,  representing  France  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Hague ;  it  was  terrible  domestic  troubles  that  compelled 
him,  naturally,  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  Some  day,  possibly, 
he  will  enter  it  again.  It  is  not  his  withdrawal  from  it  that  is  so 
surprising,  but  his  inability  to  make  use  of  his  extraordinary  oppor¬ 
tunities  when  there.  A  brilliant  talker,  Parisian  to  his  finger¬ 
tips,  witty,  wdth  the  gift  of  making  many  friends  even  among  his 
political  antagonists,  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  a  sufficiently 
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hard  worker,  Leon  Bourgeois  might  have  become  one  of  the  most 
important  figures  of  the  Third  Republic,  but  that  such  a  position 
demands  will-power  and,  before  all,  convictions,  both  of  which 
he  lacked.  He  was  to  be  seen  lightly  oscillating  between  groups 
and  parties,  proposing  measures  by  turns  violent  and  moderate; 
now  leading  some  movement  or  championing  some  idea,  and  now 
sinking  suddenly  out  of  sight.  In  short,  though  he  must  always 
hold  a  place  in  the  front  rank,  Leon  Bourgeois  does  not  inspire 
absolute  confidence — he  cannot  be  taken  very  seriously. 

Nobody,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  more  fitted  to  inspire  perfect 
confidence  than  Gambetta’s  faithful  disciple  and  friend,  Spuller. 
Many  men  of  our  day  own  Gambetta  as  their  political  sponsor ; 
he  was  the  first  to  encourage  Delcasse  himself  when  Delcasse  was  a 
very  young  man.  But  nobody  could  be  regarded  in  a  greater  degree 
than  Spuller  as  the  inheritor  of  his  ideas  and  the  continuator  of 
his  policy.  So  when  Spuller  (who  had  already  been  made  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  1887,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1889)  again  received  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction  from  Casl- 
mir-Perier  in  1893,  when  he  formulated  his  theory  of  the  Esprit 
nouveau,  his  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  Gambetta  delivering  a 
message  from  beyond  the  grave.  The  theory  amounted  to  this  ; 
The  Republic  being  now  incontestably  established,  and  its  duration 
no  longer  admitting  of  any  doubt,  it  becomes  statesmen  to  throw  all 
its  doors  wide  open,  and  to  hasten  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  perfect  Liberalism.  This  fine  conception  of 
their  great  opportunities  was  not  grasped  by  those  concerned. 
Need  we  say  that  at  the  present  hour  it  is  less  understood  than 
ever,  and  that  if  Gambetta  could  come  back  to  us  now,  we  should 
be  justified,  from  what  we  know  of  his  character  and  ideas,  in 
supposing  that  he  would  be  the  leader  of  the  Nationalists,  and 
that  he  would  go  farther  in  that  line  than  was  ever  contemplated 
by  the  more  controlled  and  deliberate  mind  of  Spuller.  Spuller, 
naturally  discouraged  by  this  check,  retired  from  politics,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

Another  politician  whom  Fate  kept  from  coming  to  his  own  was 
Auguste  Burdeau,  who  died  President  of  the  Chamber  in  1894, 
having  been  previously  Minister  of  Marine.  Burdeau  was 
a  self-made  man,  who  made  his  dehut  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  1870,  when  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  brilliant  service.  A  democrat  by  conviction,  a  man  of  large 
heart  and  lofty  intelligence,  he  ought  to  have  achieved  eminence, 
for  he  never  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  learn  and  to  perfect  himself  But 
his  health  was  frail ;  besides,  the  unworthy  and  calumnious  charges 
of  corruption  which  were  brought  against  him — though  there  was 
not  a  grain  of  truth  in  them — by  the  celebrated  Anti-Semite 
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Drumont  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  died  of  grief,  unappeased 
even  by  the  well-merited  condemnation  pronounced  against  his 
calumniator. 

IV. 

This  rapid  survey  has  already  included  no  less  than  fourteen 
statesmen,  and  those  taken  only  from  among  the  most  conspicuous. 
No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  names  as  well  known  as  those 
of  MM.  de  Freycinet,  Goblet,  Leon  Say,  le  Due  Decazes,  Challe- 
mel-Lacour,  Charles  Dupuy,  Eouvier.  None  the  less,  nobody  has 
been  more  closely  associated  with  the  political  history  of  our  time 
than  Charles  de  Freycinet.  If  he  has  failed  to  play  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  part  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  forget  the  great  services  he  rendered  in  1878  w’hen  he  brought 
forward  the  famous  scheme  of  public  works  which  bears  his  name. 
That  scheme  had  for  object  the  perfecting  of  the  material  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  country,  the  network  of  railroads  and  canals  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  active  existence.  He  applied  himself  with  greater 
success  still  to  his  work  as  Minister  of  War;  he  had  done  already 
something  of  the  kind  at  the  time  of  the  National  Defence;  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  it  from  1888  to  1892  wuth  the  support 
of  General  de  Miribel,  the  man  whom  Gambetta  had  desired  to 
make  head  of  the  ^tat-Major  General,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat 
anti-Eepublican  sentiments  with  w'hich  that  officer  was  credited. 

The  value  of  Leon  Say  as  an  economist,  as  of  Maurice  Eouvier, 
the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  is  indisputable;  the  former 
wms  for  some  time  President  of  the  Senate,  the  latter  Prime 
Minister  in  1887.  Both  possessed  remarkable  knowledge  and 
ability  in  dealing  with  such  things  as  taxes  and  budgets.  Eene 
Goblet  is  chiefly  knowm  by  his  uncompromising  Liberalism  (though 
he  calls  himself  a  Eadical,  there  is  nothing  Eadical  about  him 
but  his  name),  also  for  his  courage  in  saying  what  he  thinks,  quite 
crudely,  in  any  circumstances.  He  rendered  great  services  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  above  all  as  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  his  most  notable  achievement  being  the  reorganisation 
of  the  universities,  wffiich,  since  the  ruin  that  overtook  them  under 
the  Eevolution,  had  remained  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  to  the  great 
injury  both  of  science  and  the  country.  The  Due  Decazes  was  for 
four  years  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eepublic ;  to  him  was  entrusted  the  delicate  mission  of  planning 
out  our  political  future  among  the  Powers,  and  of  compelling  the 
European  monarchies  to  recognise  the  Eepublican  regime.  Of  all 
our  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  and  Delcasse  are  the  two 
who  had  the  hardest  task  laid  upon  them,  and  who  fulfilled  it  the 
best.  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
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afterwards  President  of  the  Senate,  was  a  man  of  marked  dis¬ 
tinction;  not  the  best  fitted,  perhaps,  for  an  ambassador,  as  he 
proved  during  his  brief  residence  in  London,  but  quick  enough  to 
grasp  the  necessities  of  government  and  a  safe  man  at  its  wheel  : 
a  little  too  literary,  allowing  his  private  studies  to  take  up  too 
much  of  his  time,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service.  As  for 
Charles  Dupuy ,  he  was  several  times  President  of  the  Council ;  it 
was,  however,  chiefly  as  President  of  the  Chamber  that  he 
achieved  celebrity,  in  1893,  when  Vaillant  the  Anarchist  sent  his 
bomb  flying  among  the  deputies.  Dupuy  got  up,  signed  to  his 
colleagues  not  to  stir,  and  addressed  the  Chamber  thus  : 

“  Messieurs,  la  seance  continue.”  It  was  an  act  worthy  of  some 
hero  of  antiquity,  and  he  might  safely  rest  his  claim  to  glory  on 
it  alone,  but  apart  from  that  he  displayed  very  considerable  govern¬ 
ing  capacity. 

There  yet  remain  Jules  Meline,  Charles  Floquet,  and  Henri 
Brisson ,  all  three  Presidents  of  the  Chamber  and  Prime  Ministers ; 
also  Felix  Faure,  who  was  Minister  of  Marine  and  President 
of  the  Eepublic  ;  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire, 
the  one  Prime  Minister,  the  other  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Emile  Loubet,  wdio  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  President 
of  the  Senate  before  he  became  head  of  the  State;  Tirard,  w'ho 
was  also  Prime  Minister  in  the  year  of  the  Exhibition  of  1889 ; 
Constans,  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
scored  off  the  Boulangists.  And  Jules  Roche,  Yves  Guyot,  Lock- 
roy,  Cavaignac,  and  Jonnart,  now’  Governor-General  of  Algeria; 
and  Paul  Deschanel,  the  late  President  of  the  Chamber,  whose 
youth  gives  all  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  future ;  Eugene  Etienne, 
and  Paul  Doumer,  who  seem  both  marked  eventually  for  the 
Premiership;  de  Lanessan,  and  Pierre  Baudin. 

The  truth  is  that  it  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  Third 
Republic  to  possess  an  unusually  large  number  of  clever  subor¬ 
dinates  who  seconded,  completed,  or  prepared  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Carnot,  and  Delcasse. 
As  for  Jules  Ferry  and  Delcasse,  they  w’ere  altogether  exceptional 
men,  men  of  w’hom  any  age  or  any  empire  might  be  proud.  If,  in 
spite  of  that,  more  ground  has  not  been  covered  and  more  success 
achieved,  it  is  because  the  conditions  were  extremely  hard;  be¬ 
cause,  owing  to  the  severe  shocks  sustained  by  her  Government 
for  a  century,  France  has  been  broken  up  into  practically  two 
parties  in  morals — believers  and  non-believers ;  and  three  parties 
in  politics — Monarchists,  Liberals,  and  Jacobins,  with  whom  we 
have  still  to  reckon. 

Pierre  db  Coubertin. 
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The  origins  of  our  Alphabet  have  now  probably  been  discovered ; 
that  is,  the  elements,  the  signs,  from  which  it  was  developed,  are 
known  with  apparent  certainty.  But  how,  when,  where,  and  by 
whom,  scratches  of  certain  shapes  were  chosen  to  be  letters,  from 
among  pre-existing  multitudes  of  similar  scratches,  remains  a  dark 
question.  “No  one  would  choose  the  present  time  to  make  a 
pronouncement  on  so  confused  a  subject,”  says  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie,  reviewing  a  little  popular  book,  “  The  Story  of  the 
Alphabet,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Clodd.^  On  this  confused  subject,  it 
is  not  my  design  to  “make  a  pronouncement,”  but  to  array  a 
few  facts,  not  all  of  which  occur  in  recent  English  works  on  the 
topic.  It  seems  usually  to  be  thought  that,  to  quote  a  phrase 
of  Mr.  Clodd’s,  “the  pictograph  is  the  parent  of  the  Alphabet.” 
This  means  that  most  early  peoples  convey  information  by  a  series 
of  rude  linear  pictures  of  events,  as  the  Bed  Indians  do.  They 
make  a  sketch  of  a  man  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  this  means 
that  the  artist  is  hungry;  they  draw  three  suns,  or  a  sun  with 
three  strokes  under  it ;  this  means  that  he  has  had  no  food  for 
three  days;  they  scratch  X’s  with  closed  tops,  and  a  dot  on  each 
top,  to  represent  three  prisoners  taken  alive  (with  their  heads,  the 
dots,  still  on),  other  X’s  with  closed  tops  and  no  dots  imply  so 
many  men  slain.  Going  a  step  further,  a  calumet  or  pipe  means 
“peace,”  a  hearth  means  “a  family,”  or  hearth-circle,  a  rude 
figure  spreading  out  its  arms,  means  “  no,”  and  so  forth. 

Again,  the  figure  of  an  owl  may  mean  first,  an  owl,  then  the 
sound  “  owl'”  ;  “  his  ’owls  was  horgans,”  says  Mrs.  Gamp,  and 
John  Knox  writes  about  the  “  owlings  ”  of  Queen  Mary.  Thus 
the  skeleton  design  of  an  owl ,  wdth  another  of  a  hump  (say  ‘  ‘  a 
camel  with  a  hump  upon  his  back,”  and  a  third  of  a  horse  (pro¬ 
nounce  “’oss”),  gives  “  Oul-ump-os,”  “Olympus.”  These 
three  signs,  owl,  camel,  and  horse,  would  be  “  phonograms  repre¬ 
senting  syllables,”  and  are  themselves  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  among  other  sorts  of  characters,  most  of 
them  still  clearly  and  obviously  pictures  of  objects  in  nature.  You 
know  the  owl,  the  crane,  the  hand,  the  seated  human  figure,  and 
the  rest,  when  you  see  them.  These  pictures  were  never  conven¬ 
tionalised  into  anything  like  our  alphabetic  characters.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  pictographs  of  more  savage  peoples,  say  the  Eed 
Indians,  elementary  skeleton  sketches  like  what  a  very  young 

(1)  Newnes  :  London. 
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child  draws  on  a  slate,  are  already  nearer  akin,  sometimes,  to 
alphabetic  letters,  than  are  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt.  The  X 
with  a  closed  top,  meaning  a  dead  man,  is  very  like  any  other 
X.' 

If  we  look  at  the  “  writing  ”  delicately  incised  on  hard  wooden 
tablets  by  the  natives  of  Easter  Island,  we  see  a  very  interesting 
thing,  namely,  minute  conventionalised  pictures  of  men,  fishes, 
axes,  and  so  on,  turning  into  alphabetiform  characters  before  our 
very  eyes.  In  an  Easter  Island  inscription  some  signs  will  re¬ 
tain  their  pictorial  character  ;  we  recognise  a  man  erect,  with 
arms  raised,  and  legs  extended,  or  a  fish,  or  an  axe.  Another 
character  will  resemble  nothing  in  nature  or  art,  but  seems  a 
familiar  I,  or  E ,  or  0,  or  U.  A  third  sort  will  look,  at  first  sight, 
like  a  capital  E ,  but  reflection  show^s  that  it  is  a  conventionalised 
design  of  a  man  climbing  a  tree.  Other  Easter  Island  characters 
rather  remind  us  of  the  linear  Cretan  script,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  in  the  palace  of  Knosos.  Thus  in  the  significant 
marks,  resembling  writing,  of  the  lonely,  mysterious  isle  of  the 
Pacific,  we  seem  to  see  the  potential  alphabet  in  every  stage  of 
evolution.^ 

The  point  on  which  I  feel  very  uncertain  is  this  ;  are  all  alpha¬ 
betic  characters  derived,  and  descended,  from  rude  linear  sketches 
of  real  objects?  Are  some  not,  in  origin,  arbitrary  marks,  with¬ 
out  any  model  in  nature?  That  these  marks  are  very  widely 
diffused,  and  of  enormous  antiquity,  I  shall  show’  later,  and  it  does 
seem  strange  that  men  of  all  races,  ages,  and  climes  should  have 
produced  identical  signs  by  conventionalising  pictures  of  different 
real  objects. 

For  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  it  was  generally,  though 
not  universally,  believed  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  obvious 
pictographs  of  real  objects,  were  actually  the  parents,  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  degrees,  of  our  own  modern  alphabet.  The  discovery  w’as 
made  by  an  eminent  scholar,  the  late  Vicomte  de  Eouge.  The 
process  was,  first,  the  Egyptian  picture-hieroglyph,  incised  on 
stone  :  then  that  picture  debased  and  conventionalised  into  the  fat, 
black,  leech-like  characters  of  the  Egyptian  “hieratic”  script, 
painted  in  very  thick,  treacly  ink  on  papyrus  :  then  the  oldest 
Phoenician  letters,  modified  by  the  Semitic  people  from  the 
hieratic  Egyptian  script  :  then  the  archaic  Greek  alphabets, 
slightly  modified  from  the  Phoenician,  and,  lastly,  the  completed 
Greek  alphabet,  and  the  Roman. 


(1)  On  examining  American,  Australian,  and  other  rock  paintings,  1  find  very 
few  marks  like  any  known  letters,  and  these  are  isolated.  Occasionally  they  are 
known  to  be  totem  marks. 

(2)  See  Man,  for  January,  1904. 
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Several  objections,  one  always  obvious,  the  others  recently 
observed,  apply  to  this  ingenious  system.  The  first  is  that  the 
Phoenician  letters  are  often  very  unlike  the  hieratic  characters,  to 
which  we  must  now  add  that  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  letters  are 
exactly  like  signs  far  older  than  even  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt, 
and  of  almost  world- wide  diffusion.  Thus  the  Phoenician  Aleph, 
our  A,  is  not  at  all  like  the  hieratic  corresponding  character,  which, 
with  good  will,  might  be  taken  for  a  consumptive  black  swan.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Phoenician  Aleph  is  very  like  a  linear  sketch 
of  an  ox’s  head  and  horns,  and  Aleph  does  mean  an  ox.  Xext.  a 
very  gracefully  delineated  Aleph  occurs,  with  a 
sign  like  a  blunt  Greek  Lambda  (A,  our  L),  on 
an  implement  of  reindeer  horn,  from  the  cave  of 
Gourdan,  in  France.^  (Fig.  1.)  This  object  is 
an  incalculable  number  of  thousands  of  years  old. 
and  the  two  characters  on  it,  with  an  indistinct 
third,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  owner’s  mark. 

That  his  initials  were  equivalent  to  our  A.  L.  I  am 
not  maintaining ! 

The  subsidiary  question,  did  both  palaeolithic 
man  and  the  Phoenicians  produce  the  same  Aleph  by  conven¬ 
tionalising  a  sketch  of  an  ox’s  head  and  horns,  cannot  confidently 
be  answered,  and  there  remains  the  |X)ssibility  that  the  Phoenicians 
merely  picked  up  this  sign,  our  A,  out  of  a  multitude  of  similar 
signs  current  in  the  Levant,  and  called  it  Aleph  (ox),  because  it  re¬ 
minded  them  of  an  ox’s  head.  On  that  theory,  palaeolithic  man 
knew  the  sign  A,  and  etched  it  so  elegantly  that  it  might  be  used 
for  a  lady’s  monogram.  Had  he  conventionalised  this  A  out  of  his 
own  free  and  realistic  designs  of  the  heads  of  bovine  animals? 
This  I  doubt.  But  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  publishes  an  engraved  pre¬ 
historic  Cretan  whorl,  with  a  rudely  designed  ox  accompanied  by 


Fig.  1. 


a  symbol  like  a  Greek  11  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  side 
“  the  same  symbol  recurs  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  bull’s  or  ox’s  head  reduced  to  a  linear  form," 
(1)  Piette,  “  L’Anthropologie,”  Vol.  VII. 
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making  an  A  upside  down.  (Figs.  2  and  3.)  “  The  A  is  thus 

brought  into  connection  with  the  bull  or  ox,”  in  Crete,  before 
the  beginning  of  Phoenician  influence.  The  Phoenicians,  per¬ 
haps,  picked  up  this  A  in  Crete  or  elsewhere,  made  it  a  letter,  and 
preserved  its  bovine  associations  in  its  name,  Aleph,  ox  ( Alpha). ^ 
In  [)re-historic  Crete  the  character  A  was  probably  a  sign,  not  a 
letter,  though  it  may  have  stood  for  a  syllable.  But  I  still  want 
to  know  how  palaeolithic  man,  unknown  thousands  of  years  earlier, 
evolved  his  A,  as  in  Figure  1. 

In  any  case,  Aleph  is  absolutely  unlike  the  corresix)nding 
Egyptian  hieratic  character,  derived  from  a  hieroglyphic  picture  of 
an  eagle.  Once  more  the  Phoenician  H,  a  three-stepped  ladder,  or 
a  three-barred  field-gate  in  aspect,  is  absolutely  unlike  the  corre¬ 
sponding  hieratic  character  (which  rather  resembles  two  ducks’ 
eggs),  while  the  Phoenician  H  naturally  recalls  a  scaliform,  or 
ladder-like,  sign,  on  another  piece  of  palaeolithic  reindeer 
horn  from  the  Lorthet  cave,  and  also  resembles  prehistoric 
Cretan  and  Egyptian  signs,  discovered  on  seals  and  pottery 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  and  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  One  might 
give  other  examples,  but  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  characters 
of  a  conspicuously  alphabetiform  kind  are  found  on  hundreds 
of  Egyptian  potsherds,  which,  in  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie’s  opinion, 
constituted  ”  a  great  signary  ...  in  use  all  over  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  5000  B.c.”  (Letter  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie’s,  cited 
by  Mr.  Clodd.)  On  these  extremely  ancient  fragments  of  pottery 
there  is  no  alphabetic  writing,  but  there  are  alphabetiform  signs, 
recurring  in  certain  frequent  combinations.  Their  recurrence  in 
combinations  of  two  or  three  or  four  signs,  implies  that  they  really 
had  a  meaning,  and  were  not  random  scratches.  Other  linear 
signs  which  do  not  occur  in  known  alphabets  are  also  common  on 
the  prehistoric  Egyptian  pots.  But  a  child  who  knew  the  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Runic  characters  could  pick  them,  or  rather,  signs 
like  them,  out  of  the  pages  on  which  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  produces 
these  prehistoric  Egyptian  marks,  in  his  “Royal  Tombs  of  the 
First  Dynasty  ”  (Part  I.,  1900). 

Other  such  signs  were  found  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  Cretan 
and  Mycenaean  seals,  pots,  stones,  and  walls,  of  date  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  they  occur  as  far  west  as  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  most  curious  to  note 
these  signs,  and  to  observe  that  they  occur,  like  masons’  marks, 
on  Mycenaean  walls  of  about  1700  b.c.  For  they  also  appear  on 
the  walls  of  our  medimval  abbeys  and  other  buildings,  while, 
apparently  by  direct  descent,  they  are  found  as  owner’s  marks  on 

(1)  “Cretan  Pictographs  and  Prae-Phoenician  Script,”  pp.  284,  364.  366. 
Evans ;  1895. 
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the  steel  tools  of  our  masons  of  to-day.  They  do  not  engrave  their 
initials  on  their  tools,  or  not  usually,  but  employ  these  ancient 
marks.  I  examined  lately  the  tools  of  some  workmen  engaged  on  ’ 
Professor  Purdie’s  new  laboratory  at  St.  Andrews,  and  picked  out 
signs  not  only  analogous  to,  but  identical  with,  some  signs  on  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie’s  potsherds  of  5000  b.c.  One  of  the  workmen  told 
me  that  he  had  read  all  about  this  curious  matter  “  in  a  book.” 
Among  the  signs  common  to  prehistoric  Egypt  and  St.  Andrews, 
were  an  N  and  a  A  united  by  a  transverse  line.  Human  history, 
on  this  point,  is  singularly  continuous. 

Here,  then,  was  this  “signary,”  or  body  of  signs  (how 
developed,  and  for  what  purposes  used,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess),  com¬ 
mon  to  many  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  shores, 
and  even  of  Asia.  In  the  collection  of  signs,  scarcely  any  one  of 
which  recognisably  represented  any  object  in  nature  or  art,  lay 
the  elements  of  the  alphabet,  if  any  one  had  the  wit  to  select 
twenty  or  thirty  marks,  and  make  them  stand  for  sounds.  It 
occurred  to  me,  on  reading  the  works  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  that  savages,  or  barbaric  tribes,  all  over  the 
world,  must  also  have  developed  the  signs,  whether  by  conven¬ 
tionalising  childish  linear  pictures,  or  otherwise.  I  found  one 
example  in  the  “writing”  of  a  modern  neolithic  people,  the 
natives  of  the  lonely  and  remote  Easter  Island,  “  where  is  the 
navel  of  the  seas.”  In  this  case,  as  we  have  seen,  the  marks  are 
certainly  significant,  and  are  not  mere  decoration;  they  tremble 
on  the  verge  of  actual  writing.  As  mere  decoration,  probably, 
though  they  may  perhaps  have  some  kind  of  meaning,  I  found 
several  of  the  signs  in  the  tattoo  markings  of  the  Motu  women  of 
New  Guinea.  Mr.  Haddon,  in  his  “  Evolution  in  Art  ”  (p.  43), 
publishes  a  picture  of  a  tattooed  Motu  girl.  On  her  right  shoulder 
are  A  0  )l ,  and  I  N  N  I  I  M  I  I  E  .  H  adorns  her  right  arm.  i  and  T 
are  on  the  backs  of  her  shoulders,  and,  on  her  left  shoulder  )l  0  A. 

The  rigid  conservatism  of  the  native  mind  ’  ’  warrants  us  in 
believing  that  the  marks  are  not  borrowed  from  our  own  or  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  are  conventional¬ 
ised  out  of  pictures  of  real  objects.  Other  Motu  marks  also  occur 
in  the  archaic  Mediterranean  signary. 

Skipping  from  the  Motu  of  New  Guinea  to  the  Chiriquis,  an 
extinct  neolithic  gold-wnrking  and  pottery-making  people  of 
Panama,  we  again  find  elements  of  the  signary.  Of  these  the 
oddest  and  least  expected  are  five  Eunic  characters  (I  mean  marks 
that  happen  to  coincide  in  aspect  with  five  Eunic  characters),  on 
the  handle  of  an  “alligator  vase.”  The  close  resemblance  is 
purely  a  chance  coincidence,  necessarily.  More  really  important 
is  a  vase  with  a  decorative  zone  containing,  within  lozenges,  twelve 
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signs  which  are  practically  identical  with  signs  on  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie’s  prehistoric  Egyptian  potsherds.  (Figs.  4,  5.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  who  publishes  the  vase  in  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
FAhnology,  pp.  185,  186  (1884-1885),  writes,  “  Although  we  are 

unable  to  show  that  any  of 
these  characters  had  other  than 
a  purely  decorative  use,  we  see 
how  richly  the  ancient  peoples 
wrere  supplied,  through  the 
conventionalising  agencies  of 
art,  w'ith  devices  that  could 
have  been  applied  as  ideograms 
and  letters,  where  such  were 
needed.  .  . 

Apparently  it  only  required 
people  of  genius  to  make  an 

Fig.  5. 

alphabet  almost  anywhere,  if  a  signary  were  lying  about  con¬ 
venient,  and  in  many  places  it  did  lie  convenient.  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  writes,  in  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Clodd  (September  2nd, 
1899),  “  This  linear  signary  ”  (of  the  Mediterranean  peoples) 
“was  developed  variously,  but  retained  much  in  common  in 
various  countries.  It  was  first  systematised  by  the  numerical 
values  asigned  to  it  by  Phoenician  traders,  who  carried  it  into 
Greece,  w'hereby  the  Greek  signary  was  delimited  to  an  alphabet. 
But  the  fuller  form  of  the  signary  survived  in  Karia  with 
thirty-six  signs,  and  seven  more  in  Iberia,  thus  giving  values  to 
forty-three  [signs].  This  connection  of  the  Iberian  with 
the  Karian  is  striking ;  so  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  with 
the  West,  rather  than  the  East.  Signs  found  in  Egypt  have 
thirteen  in  common  with  the  early  Arabian,  fifteen  in  common 
with  the  Phoenician,  and  thirty-three  in  common  with  Karian 
and  Kelt-Iberian  ’’ — my  Chiriqui  friends  are  omitted.  Else¬ 
where,  Mr.  Petrie  writes  that,  “  In  the  early  stages,’’  the 
Mediterranean  signs  W’ere  probably  not  used  for  purposes  of  actual 
writing  down  of  spelled  words,  but  had  “  a  more  or  less  generally 
understood  meaning.”  The  regularly  alphabetic  use  by  the 
Phoenicians  of  a  selection  from  the  set  of  signs  “  is  apparently  a 
relatively  late  outcome  of  the  systematising  due  to  Phoenician 
commerce.” 
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These  remarks  convey  no  very  definite  meaning  to  my  mind. 
What  in  the  world  was  the  collection  of  signs,  the  “signary”  ? 
What  did  it  mean?  Did  the  signs  stand  for  syllables,  not  for 
letters?  Is  there  anywhere  an  actual  inscription  of  several  words 
written  in  the  signs,  or  are  they  trade-marks,  or  ai’tists’  or  owners’ 
marks?  Is  it  meant  that  the  Phoenicians  assigned  to  the  marks 
the  same  sort  of  ‘  ‘  numerical  values  ’  ’  as  the  Arabic  numerals  now 
possess,  and  did  this  help  the  marks  to  develop  into  alphabetic 
values  ?  It  is  clear  that  if  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  from  bronze 
vessels  out  of  the  Temple  of  Baal  Lebanon  are  of  the  eleventh 
century  b.c.,  they  are  older  than  any  Greek  inscription  which  we 
possess.  Again,  the  letters  in  these  inscriptions  are  designed  with 
a  firmness  and  purpose  which  seem  to  imply  that,  in  the  eleventh 
century  b.c.,  the  Phoenicians  were  no  novices  in  the  art  of  writing 
in  alphabetic  characters.  We  cannot  say  as  much,  from  actual 
knowledge,  for  the  Greeks,  since,  though  Mr.  Evans  found  linear 
writings  much  older  than  the  eleventh  century  in  Crete,  the  writ¬ 
ings  could  not  be  called  alphabetic,  nor  can  we  be  quite  sure  that 
they  were  written  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  of  history.  All 
this  suggests  on  the  whole  that,  though  the  signary  existed  before 
the  rise  of  Phoenician  influence,  it  was  from  the  Phoenicians  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  historical  Greeks  learned  the  alphabetic  use  of 
the  signs  selected  out  of  the  signary.  They  had  many  traditions 
or  myths  about  the  origin  of  letters,  but  usually  ascribed  them  to 
the  Phoenicians  or  “Cadmeians.”  There  was,  indeed,  a  Cretan 
tradition,  reported  by  Diodorus,  that  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
invent  writing,  but  altered  (or  transposed?)  the  forms  of  some  pre¬ 
existing  characters.^  As  for  such  alphabetiform  characters  them¬ 
selves,  savages,  as  I  hope  to  have  proved,  can  evolve  them,  but 
genius  was  needed  to  give  to  them  alphabetic  values.  If  the 
Phoenicians  did  not  do  that,  who  did?  We  shall  meet  a  reply  to 
this  question  later. 

One  statement  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie’s  views  has  been  quoted, 
another  may  be  given.  In  this  exposition,  he  seems  to  suppose 
that  the  widely  diffused  signs  had  alphabetic  values  before  the 
Phoenicians  took  them  up.  He  w'rites  :  “  The  only  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  a  great  body  of  signs — or  signary — was  in  use 
around  the  Mediterranean  for  several  thousand  years.  Whether 
these  signs  were  ideographic  ”  (stood  for  an  idea,  as  a  calumet 


(1)  Diodorus,  Book  V,  Chap.  74.  <paa\  o!  Kprjrfs  rots  tolvtKas  ovk  fvpeii> 

Tovi  Tvirous  Twi'  ypaixixiroav  fitraBfivai  ix6voy. 

M.  Reinach  also  cites  this  interesting  tradition.  Did  the  Phoenicians  “change” 
or  merely  “  transpose  ”  the  types  of  the  characters  ?  It  seems  that  the  Phoenicians 
retained,  with  little  change,  pre-existing  signs ;  if  they  merely  transposed  the 
order  of  the  signs,  then  they  dealt  with  a  pre-existing  alphabet. 
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stands  for  “  peace  ”)  “  or  syllabic,  or  alphabetic  in  the  early  stages 
we  do  not  know  ;  certainly  they  were  alphabetic  in  the  later  stage. 
And  the  identity  of  most  of  the  signs  in  Asia  Minor  and  Spain 
shows  them  to  have  belonged  to  a  system  with  commonly  received 
values  in  the  later  times.”  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  gives  the  Spanish 
signs,  but  does  not  mention  his  authorities  for  them,  or  the  date 
of  ‘‘the  later  times,”  when  the  characters  had  ‘‘commonly 
received  values.”  To  the  signs  in  early  Spain  and  Portugal  I 
shall  return.  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  goes  on  :  ‘‘  What  then  becomes 
of  the  Phoenician  legend  of  the  alphabet?  Certainly  the  so-called 
Phoenician  letters  were  familiar  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  influence.^  What  is  really  due  to  the  Phoenicians  seems  to 
have  been  the  selection  of  a  short  series  (only  half  the  amount  of 
the  surviving  alphabets)  for  numerical  purposes,  as  A  =  l,  E  =  5, 

1  =  10,  &c.  This  usage  would  soon  render  these  signs  as  invariable 
in  order  as  our  own  numbers,  and  force  the  use  of  them  on  all 
countries  with  which  the  Phoenicians  traded.  Hence  before  long 
these  signs  drove  out  of  use  all  others,  except  in  the  less  changed 
civilisations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Spain.  This  exactly  explains  the 
phenomena  of  the  early  Greek  alphabets ;  many  in  variety,  and  so 
diverse,  that  each  has  to  be  learned  separately,  and  yet  entirely 
uniform  in  order.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  signs  for  certain  sounds, 
varying  a  good  deal ;  yet  all  had  to  follow  a  fixed  numerical  system. 
Certainly  all  did  not  learn  their  forms  from  an  independent  Phoeni¬ 
cian  alphabet,  unknown  to  them  before  it  appeared  as  a  whole. 
The  history  of  the  alphabet  is  as  old  as  civilisation.”  ^  Here  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  seems  to  mean  that  the  tribes  not  only  had  the 
signs  (of  w’orld-wide  diffusion,  perhaps),  but  employed  them  in 
alphabetic  writing,  to  denote  sounds,  before  the  rise  of  Phoenician 
influence,  say  1500  b.c.  Now,  before  that  rise  of  Phoenician  influ¬ 
ence,  the  Cretans,  for  example,  certainly  had  linear  writing,  not 
alphabetic,  and,  as  Mr.  Evans  found,  had  even  (as  signs,  not  as 
letters)  many  characters  of  the  later  Greek  alphabet  etched  on 
fish-shaped  pieces  of  bone  used  in  inlaying.  They  had  A.  A.  H.  N. 
i.n.  P.  Y.  +.  and  3.  .T 

But  the  Cretans  are  not  shown  as  yet  to  have  used  these  marks 
for  purposes  of  writing.  I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  think  that, 
before  the  Phoenicians,  the  Mycenaean  dwellers  in  Greek  lands 
had  writing,  but  that  Greeks  did  not  adopt  the  Phoenician,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  any  alphabet,  till  after  the  Mycenaean  culture  had  been 
ruined  by  the  Dorian  invaders.  After  culture  began  to  revive 

(1)  In  that  case  the  Phoenicians  did  not  change  the  forms  of  the  letters,  but 
altered  their  order. 

(2)  “Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty,”  Part  I.,  pp.  31,  32. 

(3)  “  The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,”  pp.  118,  119  (1900-1901). 
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they  adopted  modified  forms  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  with 
some  of  the  Phoenician  names  for  the  letters,  such  as  Aleph 
(Alpha)  Beth  (Beta),  and  so  on.  But,  in  adapting  Phoenician 
letters,  they  may  have  been  influenced  (as  Mr.  Evans  puts  it)  by 
‘  ‘  a  possible  survival  and  eventual  reaction  on  the  imported  Semitic 
letter  forms  ”  of  the  early  signs  on  the  fish-shaped  bones  of 
Knosos,  and  of  other  early  signs,  which,  originally,  had  not  been 
of  alphabetic  values.  The  various  Greek  tribes,  as  represented  by 
early  cities,  may  have  had  very  various  signs;  if  they  used  these, 
in  each  place,  in  modifying  the  Semitic  alphabet,  the  great 
diversities  of  local  archaic  Greek  alphabets  would  be  explained, 
without  supposing  that,  before  the  Phoenician  innovation,  Greeks 
had  genuine  alphabetic  writing.  If  all  this  be  correct,  the  honour 
of  first  evolving  true  alphabetic  writing  would  still  be  the  glory  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Acquainted  as  they  were  with  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphic  and  hieratic  writing,  and  with  cuneiform  writing,  they 
made  the  decisive  step  of  assigning  values  in  sounds  to  a  selection 
out  of  the  pre-existing  signary,  and  the  Alphabet  was  born,  and 
was  accepted,  with  modification  of  the  types  of  characters,  by  the 
Greeks.  Of  course  later  discoveries  may  yield  Prae-Phoenician 
Greek  alphabetic  writing,  as  distinguished  from  syllabic  writing, 
but  at  present  it  looks  as  if  the  Phoenicians  “  have  the  honour.” 

There  remains  a  curious  point,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand.  A  claim  to  the  invention,  or  evolution,  of  alphabetic 
writing  has  been  made  for  the  pre-historic  Portuguese  or  Iberians. 
On  this  matter  I  have  not  all  the  necessary  books.  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie,  we  saw,  does  not  name  his  authorities  for  his  table  of 
Iberian  characters.  In  “  Portugalia,”  a  Portuguese  archaeological 
serial  (I.  IV.  p.  47,  1903),  Don  Ricardo  Severo  gives  a  table  with 
Iberian  characters,  “Delgado  and  Berlanga,  &c.,’’  being  bis 
sources.  I  have  not  Delgado  and  Berlanga,  but  I  have  the  late 
Don  Esta^io  da  Veiga’s  “  Antiguedades  Monumentaes  do 
Algarve  ”  (see  especially  Vol.  IV.,  Lisbon,  1891).  Don  da  Veiga, 
publishing  in  1891,  was  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  and  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  as,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Holmes, 
in  his  remarkable  second-sighted  view  of  their  ideas,  suggested  to 
him  by  the  signs  of  the  Chiriquis  of  Panama. 

Let  me  begin,  however,  with  M.  Cartailhac,  who,  in  1886, 
published  “  Les  Ages  Prehistoriques  de  I’Espagne  et  du  Por¬ 
tugal.”  He  gives,  from  a  MS.  of  Bishop  Manuel  de  Cenacolo,  of 
1791,  a  number  of  Iberian  epitaphs  from  gravestones  excavated  at 
Colla.  The  coffins  were  stone  cists,  of  five  or  seven  stones,  beneath 
small  tumuli.  The  epitaphs,  written  within  bounding  lines,  were 
unmistakably  alphabetic.  Don  Esta9io  da  Veiga,  w'orking  in  the 
same  district,  found  before  1886  seventeen  similar  graves,  and 
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published  similar  inscriptions.  The  Germans  could  make  nothing 
of  them,  which  disposes  of  the  rather  wild  theory  that  they  are 
Runic,  and  posterior  to  the  historical  invasion  by  the  Visigoths ! 
The  contents  of  the  tombs  exhibited  fragments  of  bronze  and 
copper,  of  pottery,  and  of  glass  beads.  M.  Cartailhac  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  date  these  inscriptions  in  the  age  of  bronze ,  though 
there  were  no  vestiges  of  iron,  still  they  “  are  not  inconsistent 
with  a  date  relatively  pre-historic.”  Now  had  the  Phoenicians 
dealings  wdth  the  Peninsula  “  at  a  date  relatively  prehistoric  ”? 

I  do  not  know,  but,  if  not,  here  in  Portugal  is  genuine  Prae- 
Phoenician  alphabetic  writing,  including  several  characters  not 
found  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  but  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
siguary.  This  looks  like  “one  up”  for  Portugal,  or  for  the 
Peninsula,  at  all  events. 

Don  da  Veiga  was  very  patriotic,  and  that  must  be  allowed 
for  when  he  tells  us  that,  by  archaeological  demonstration,  the 
Peninsula  possesses  many  epigraphic  monuments,  some  belonging 
to  the  earliest  age  of  iron,  some  to  the  age  of  bronze,  and  “  one 
precious  relic  of  written  language  from  the  latest  neolithic  age.” 
(“  Antiguedades,”  IV. ,  pp.  284-285.)  How  remote  in  years  the  age 

of  polished  stone  implements 
made  by  Iberian  men  ignorant 
of  the  metals  may  be,  no  one 
would  venture  to  compute,  but 
it  must  be  far  indeed  behind  the 
rise  of  Phoenician  commerce. 
Yet,  in  1868,  Don  Manuel  de 
Gongora  y  Medinez  published, 
in  “  Antiguedades  Prehistori- 
cas  de  Andalusia,”  not  only  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Mediterranean 
signary,  but  also  (page  40, 
figure  24)  a  potsherd  incised 
with  three  or  four  characters  of 
what  Don  da  Veiga  asserts  to 
be  Iberian  alphabetic  writing, 
within  bounding  lines,  from  an 
undeniably  neolithic  site,  the 
6.)  To  myself,  “speaking  as 
a  fool,”  it  seems  that  Don  da  Veiga  is  right,  that  here  we 
have  Iberian  alphabetic  writing  of  the  neolithic  age,  the 
oldest  known  alphabetic  writing  in  the  world.  I  happened  to 
read  Don  Gongora ’s  book  of  1868  before  I  read  that  of  Don  da 
Veiga,  and  instantly  recognised  the  characters,  which  Don  da 
Veiga  says  that  he  did  not  do  at  first,  not  till  after  he  had  found 


Cave  of  los  Murci41agos.  (Fig. 
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his  own  inscriptions  “  of  the  age  of  bronze.”  He  then  com¬ 
pared  these  inscriptions  with  this  most  precious  of  [x)tsherds,  and 
identified  the  characters.  Distrusting  himself,  he  consulted  Don 
Joilo  Bonanza,  who  confirmed  his  oiunion  that  the  characters  on 
the  neolithic  potsherd  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Iberian 
inscriptions  of  the  ages  of  bronze  and  early  iron. 

There  the  matter  stood,  till,  at  Christmas,  1894,  and  early  in 
1895,  two  parish  priests.  Fathers  Raphael  Rodrigues  and  Jose 
Brenha,  unearthed,  under  the  pavement  of  a  semi-ruinous 
megalithic  dolmen,  in  a  remote  and  rural  part  of  Traz  os  Montes, 
a  small  museum  of  grotesquely  carved  faces  and  female  figures  in 
stone,  with  other  rude  figures  of  animals,  stones  scratched  with 
infantile  designs  of  deer,  and  other  beasts,  and  several  perforated 
stone  amulets,  or  pendeloques ,  some  of  them  inscribed  with 
Iberian  characters,  others  bearing  cup  and  duct  marks.  These 
latter  w’ere  already  known  on  Portuguese  neolithic  work,  and  re¬ 
semble  the  finds  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Bruce,  in  a 
fort  and  in  two  pile  structures  on  and  in  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde. 
The  genuine  character  of  the  Clyde  finds  has  for  years  been  dis¬ 
puted  ;  if  they  are  forgeries,  their  author,  or  a  predecessor  of  his 
with  similar  ideas,  has  been  at  work  in  Traz  os  Montes. 

Till  scholars  pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Traz  os  Montes 
trouvailles ,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  this  :  (1)  They  confirm,  if 
authentic,  Don  da  Veiga’s  belief  in  late  neolithic  alphabetic 
writing  in  the  Peninsula.  (2)  If  forged,  they  can  only  have  been 
forged  by  a  learned  person,  who,  in  a  remote  and  illiterate  region, 
deliberately  produced  scores  of  objects  in  hard  stone,  some  of 
them  of  unexampled  nature,  others  with  analogues  in  the  babyish 
neolithic  art  of  other  countries,  introducing  among  them  pende¬ 
loques,  with  inscriptions  in  Iberian  characters.  The  motive 
would  be  to  back  up  da  Veiga’s  theory  of  very  early  writing  in 
Portugal.  Now  the  only  known  local  and  learned  antiquary  is 
Father  Rodrigues.  Be  it  far  from  me  to  suspect  him  of  an 
archaeological  forgery,  on  a  scale  so  needlessly  extensive. 

The  outline  drawings  of  his  trouvailles  in  “  Portugalia  ”  (where 
Father  Brenha  and  Don  Ricardo  Severo  describe  and  discuss  the 
finds)  are  not  good ;  Don  J.  Leite  de  Vasconcellos  published  a 
better  reproduction  of  one  of  the  beasts  in  stone,  in  ”  ReligiSes  da 
Lusitania,”  Vol.  I.  (1897).  Don  de  Vasconcellos,  like  the  late 
Don  da  Veiga,  is  a  most  distinguished  archaeologist ,  and  it  w’ould  be 
decidedly  premature  for  English  antiquaries,  who  have  not  seen  the 
objects,  to  cry  “  Forgery  !  ”  if  Portuguese  archaeologists,  who  have 
seen  and  handled  the  finds,  accept  them  as  genuine.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  of  a  character  hitherto  unobserved,  in  archaeology,  has  at 
first  been  hailed  as  an  imposture  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  learned. 
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Meanwhile  the  specimens  of  the  Mediterranean  signary,  found  by 
M.  Piette  on  painted  pebbles  at  Mas  d’Azil,  show  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  the  Mediterranean  signs  were  known,  at  an  epoch  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  exceedingly  remote,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Mediterranean.^  For  what  purpose  the  signs  were  painted  on 
small  pebbles  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  precise  stage  in  culture  of  the  Mas  d’Azil  dei)Osit  of  pebbles 
inscribed  with  an  alphabetiforrn  character  on  each,  or  two  or 
three,  is  disputed,  it  may  be  early  neolithic,  or  mesolithic,  “  be¬ 
twixt  and  between  ”  palaeolithic  and  neolithic.  In  any  case  the 
signs,  whatever  their  origin  and  meaning,  are  amazingly  old. 
Nobody,  out  of  southern  France,  will  argue  that  the  Phoenicians 
borrowed  the  alphabet  from  the  Mas  d’Azil  people.  But,  for  all 
that  I  can  see,  they  may,  much  later,  have  met  alphabetic  writing 
in  the  Peninsula ;  wTiting  may  there  first  have  been  evolved  out 
of  the  prehistoric  signary.  ]\Iuch  turns  on  the  precious  jwtsherd, 
and  much  on  the  finds  of  Fathers  Brenha  and  Eodrigues,  which 
have  still  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism. 

Andrew  L.\ng. 

(1)  “  L’Anthropologic,”  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  412---117.  1896. 
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It  is  related  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Director  of  the  annual 
military  manoeuvres,  which  on  that  occasion  had  been  carried  out 
on  exceptionally  favourable  ground,  thus  summed  up  the  qualities 
of  the  opposed  commanders  : — “  General  A.  is  slow  without  being 
sure;  General  B.  is  rough  and  usually  wrong.”  On  the  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldiers  who  commanded  the  contending  armies  in  this 
year’s  evolutions — performed  in  a  very  difficult  country — assuredly 
no  similar  verdict  will  be  passed.  General  French’s  most  striking 
achievement,  the  midnight  dash  on  Colchester,  was  carried  out 
with  a  brilliant  combination  of  swiftness  and  accuracy.  If 
General  Wynne  seemed  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-caution,  the 
failing  was  attributable  rather  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
than  to  constitutional  temperament.  That  extreme  caution  is  not 
characteristic  of  this  year’s  Eed  Commander  is  suggested  by  the 
authentic  anecdote  of  an  incident  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  Nile  Belief 
Expedition,  of  which  General — then  Colonel — Wynne  was  the 
subject.  It  happened  that  a  dangerous  rapid  had  to  be  negotiated 
by  a  steamer.  An  officer  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  whose  aid  was 
sought,  declared  that  if  he  ran  the  vessel  against  the  rocks  he 
should  be  court-martialled.  ”  I’ll  navigate  her,  then,”  said 
Wynne,  ‘‘  I  shall  not  be  court-martialled  ”  ;  and  navigate  her  he 
did  with  complete  success. 

General  French’s  expedition  inland  from  the  coast  met  wath 
an  outburst  of  censure.  It  w'as  argued  that  to  launch  his  men 
without  supplies,  in  the  dark,  through  a  strange  country,  and 
against  a  force  of  unknown  strength,  was  contrary  alike  to  the 
rules  of  w'arfare  and  to  the  dictates  of  common-sense.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  General  French’s  occupation  of 
his  objective  was  gained,  not  by  the  fluke  of  meeting  with  weak 
opposition,  but  by  superior  strategy  in  defeating  that  opposition 
whenever  met.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Sir  John 
French  is  essentially  one  of  the  few^  generals  who,  accepting  the 
risk  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  their  decision,  do  not  hesitate 
to  “deliver”  men  wffien  occasion  demands,  nor  shrink  from  a 
great  sacrifice  when  a  supreme  object  is  within  view.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  (and  the  rank  and  file  are  the  first 
to  recognise  it)  between  the  leader  who,  treating  his  men  as  mere 
automata,  subjects  them  to  unnecessary  inconvenience,  exertion, 
or  loss,  and  the  leader  who  expects  of,  but  at  the  same  time 
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shares  with,  his  soldiers  a  measure  of  hardship  when  the  issue 
between  success  and  failure  is  really  at  stake. 

General  French’s  vigorous  initiative  won  enthusiastic  approval 
from  the  foreign  military  attaches,  who,  while  admitting  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  usually  displayed  by  the  British  Commanders  in 
the  task  of  defence,  deny  to  most  of  them  the  possession  of  the 
inventive  faculty  essential  to  offensive  tactics.  Yet,  while  he  in 
this  respect  stands  out  pre-eminent  amongst  his  fellows.  Sir  John 
French  can  show  himself  equally  formidable  in  defence — witness 
the  specially  interesting  fight  at  Weeley  when  he  w’as  effecting  his 
retirement  on  the  sea.  Here  he  took  up  the  one  impregnable 
line  open  to  him,  with  either  flank  of  his  force  resting  on  a  marsh 
— whose  centre,  moreover,  the  Bed  Brigade  of  Guards,  superbly 
handled  by  Colonel  Dawson,  though  inexplicably  unsupported, 
wholly  failed  to  pierce. 

It  must  in  fairness  be  borne  in  mind — and  Sir  John  French 
himself  was  forward  to  acknowledge  the  fact — that  the  Blue  force , 
besides  being  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  its  opponents,  had 
been  formed  in  camp,  trained  in  the  field,  and  exercised  in  pre¬ 
liminary  manoeuvres  under  its  Commander’s  eye ;  wrhile  General 
Wynne’s  comparative  numerical  w^eakness  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  operations,  and  his  imfamiliarity  with  the  men  under 
his  command,  were  disadvantages  not  to  be  balanced  by  the  Red 
Commander’s  supposed  superiority  in  detailed  topographical 
knowledge. 

A  good  deal  of  uninformed,  though  none  the  less  “  cocksure,” 
newspaper  criticism  w  as  daily  expended  on  the  military  operations 
in  Essex  by  WTiters  who  appeared  entirely  to  misunderstand  the 
aim  of  Army  manoeuvres,  and  w^ho  affected  to  ignore  the  rigid 
limitations  within  which  they  were  of  necessity  confined. 
Destructive  criticism  of  the  shallow  kind  is  not  a  very  difficult  art , 
and  the  sneer  is  a  commodity  which  can  always  be  enjoyed  at  a 
very  cheap  rate. 

Manoeuvres  are  not  intended  simply  as  an  exhibition  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  two  distinguished  duellists,  nor  even,  primarily, 
as  a  display  of  arms  on  the  part  of  two  competing  forces.  They 
are  to  the  Army  what  an  annual  stock-taking  is  to  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  and  resourceful  business-house,  and  the  exact  measure  of 
their  utility  lies  in  the  valuation  of  men,  methods,  and  materials, 
which  they  are  calculated  to  facilitate. 

It  is  unfortunate,  if  hardly  unnatural,  that  the  ridicule  freely 
cast  by  amateur  critics  on  the  plan  of  campaign  was  appropriated 
by  the  troops  as  apparently  reflecting  on  their  own  work,  into 
which,  at  any  rate,  no  element  of  ”  make-believe  ”  entered.  For 
the  junior  officers  and  for  the  rank  and  file  manoeuvres  present 
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many  of  the  discomforts  of  warfare  without  any  of  its  iKDssible 
glory.  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy  the  humblest  soldier  shares 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  opportunities  of  fame ;  but  in 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  war  any  j)ublic  tribute  of  praise  is 
sure  to  be  restricted  to  the  leaders.  In  the  light  of  this  consider¬ 
ation  the  keenness  shown  in  the  ranks  becomes  the  more 
admirable,  and  in  this  keenness  lies  the  secret  of  every  military 
good  quality. 

The  British  soldier  is  as  averse  to  pity  as  he  is  to  ridicule,  and 
he  resents,  hardly  less  acutely  than  the  unjust  sneers,  the 
sensational  or  apocryphal  stories  of  his  privations  and  sufferings. 
The  real  mischief  done  by  the  purveyors  of  this  sort  of  news  lies 
in  the  check  which  it  may  conceivably  give  to  the  recruiting  of 
H.M.  Forces.  A  large  body  of  troops  cannot  be  collected  in  a 
specified  area  without  a  considerable  stimulus  being  given  to  join 
the  colours,  and  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  the 
case  of  a  single  battalion  of  the  Guards  not  less  than  60  recruits 
proffered  their  services.  That  this  excellent  feeling  should  be 
discouraged  in  order  to  give  a  little  extra  colour  to  journalistic 
“  copy  ”  is  matter  for  regret. 

Beginning  with  the  extraordinary  promiffitude  displayed  by  the 
King’s  Dragoon  Guards,  who,  though  they  only  received  warning 
at  Aldershot  at  1.45  p.m.  on  a  Sunday,  within  twenty-four  hours 
completed  two  marches,  and  were  on  board  their  transport  at 
Southampton  with  their  equipment  complete — down  to  the  feat 
of  re-embarkation  performed  by  the  26th  Battery,  which  was  on 
board  within  twenty-three  minutes  from  the  moment  of  reaching 
the  beach  the  zeal  shown  throughout  by  the  men  of  all  ranks  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before  there  is  now  observable, 
especially  perhaps  in  the  Brigade  of  Guards,  a  close  bond  of 
sympathy  betw'een  officers  and  men.^  The  old  sneers  and  jeers 
at  the  Army  as  a  profession  for  Society  idlers  have  lost  their  point. 
The  officers  nowadays  show  as  intense  a  desire  to  instruct  their 
men  on  every  possible  subject  as  their  men  do  to  learn.  Last 
month  it  was  observed  that  the  man  who  was  generally  most  in 
request  among  his  friends  was  not  so  much  the  jxjssessor  of  eat¬ 
ables  or  newspapers  as  the  owner  of  a  map.  The  Essex 
manoeuvres  have  not ,  anyhow ,  failed  to  indicate  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  men,  who,  morally  and  for  the  most 
part  physically,  exhibit  a  great  advance  on  the  standard  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

“  ^Make-believe  ”  warfare  is,  in  some  quarters,  condemned  as 

(1)  An  officer  in  the  Guards  was  met  after  a  long  march  by  a  friend  in  a 
motor-car,  who  offered  him  a  drink.  “No,  thanks,”  he  said,  “my  men  are  going 
without  it.” 
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responsible  for  alternate  moods  of  apathy  and  recklessness  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  “  real  thing.”  But  it  is  not  yet  forgotten 
that  apathy  and  recklessness  were  not  wholly  disconnected  with 
several  of  the  ”  regrettable  incidents  ”  of  the  Boer  War. 

Probably  in  no  country  in  the  w'orld  are  manoeuvres  organised 
under  greater  difficulties  than  in  this  island.  Probably  also  in 
Great  Britain  itself  there  does  not  exist  a  more  difficult  field  of 
operation  than  the  theatre  of  last  month’s  miniature  war.  Essex 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  antiquity  of  its  agriculture,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  the  frequency  and  solidity  of  its  hedgerows.  The 
agricultural  features  of  the  country  present  conditions  which  pre¬ 
clude  the  execution  of  any  peace  tactics  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  landed  proprietors.  Under  the  limitations 
imposed,  the  operations  of  cavalry  w’ere  hindered  to  the  verge  of 
prohibition,  though  doubtless  the  excellent  Essex  roads  were  in¬ 
tensely  appreciated  by  the  ubiquitous  chauffeur.  The  rights  of  the 
farmer  were  everywhere  scrupulously  respected.  The  orchard  and 
the  cabbage-garden  were  treated  as  sacred  ground.  While  the 
officers  religiously  observed  limits  which,  sometimes  to  an  exaspe¬ 
rating  degree,  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of  deploying  their  men, 
the  private  soldiers  were  no  less  admirably  punctilious  in  resisting 
every  temptation  to  wander  out  of  bounds. 

This  protection  of  the  farmer  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  justifiable. 
There  is  less  to  be  said  for  sundry  vexatious  regulations  laid  down 
to  secure  immunity  from  invasion  to  various  well-to-do  sporting 
estates.  For  the  genuine  sportsman  who  dreads  the  disturbance 
of  his  game,  even  in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  one  can  feel  a  certain 
sympathy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  extend  sympathy  to  those  whose 
mercenary  objection  can  be  traced  to  the  prospect  of  a  decreased 
rental  derived  from  that  particular  type  of  plutocrat  who  fondly 
believes  that  the  slaughter  of  a  computed  number  of  tame  pheasants 
will  suffice  to  invest  him  with  the  character  of  an  English  country 
gentleman. 

The  many  and  serious  hindrances  to  the  land  operations  being 
taken  into  account,  it  is  probably  not  far  beside  the  mark  to 
assume  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  devoted  to  embarkation  and  dis¬ 
embarkation  was  well  laid  out,  while  the  far  less  considerable  sum 
extended  on  the  intervening  series  of  route  marches  might  have 
been  judiciously  saved. 

The  co-operative  work  of  the  two  Services,  which  was  the  chief 
object-lesson  furnished  by  the  occasion,  met  with  high  commenda¬ 
tion  from  expert  authorities,  as  the  evident  fruit  of  much  technical 
skill,  considerable  foresight,  and,  in  some  matters,  of  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  which  amounted  almost  to  genius.  The 
^  delays  in  landing  the  baggage  and  in  re-embarking  the  whole 
Blue  force,  which,  as  usual,  exceeded  previous  calculation,  can  be 
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attributed  less  to  the  perversity  of  the  elements  than  to  the  over¬ 
sanguine  minimising  beforehand  of  the  amount  of  labour  involved, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  horse-floats  were  inadequate  in  size  and  the 
tugs  deficient  in  power. 

It  was  abundantly  proved  that  wc  have  in  England  a  compact, 
handy,  fully-equipped,  ell'ective  military  force,  in  combination 
with  adequate  means  of  landing  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
Fleet  at  any  required  point  on  an  enemy’s  coast  in  forty-eight 
hours,  provided  there  be  no  opiX)sition.  But  sorry,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  be  the  chances  of  an  invading  army  if  its  landing  were 
in  any  w^ay  opposed,  or  if  it  were  compelled  to  make  its  dehut  in  a 
country  like  Essex,  where  guns  and  men  are  almost  impossible 
to  locate. 

The  features  of  the  country  caused  the  work  of  the  cavalry, 
tactically  regarded,  to  be  of  a  very  pale  order,  and  the  few  offensive 
movements,  such  as  the  rush  of  two  squadrons  of  Household 
Cavalry  to  secure  a  position  at  Weeley,  w^ere  not  too  lucky  in  the 
decisions  awarded  by  the  umpires.  A  novel  and  happily-conceived 
feature  w^as  the  use  made  of  the  County  Yeomanry,  whose  local 
knowledge  was  calculated  to  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Red  Force,  and  whose  work  w'as  in  many  respects  of  a  high  order. 
But  familiarity  wdth  the  country  in  some  cases  bred  an  undue 
contempt  for  its  invaders,  and  the  ardour  of  some  of  these  military 
aborigines  brought  them  into  almost  chronic  captivity. 

General  Baden-Powell,  who  folio w'ed  the  proceedings  as  a  spec¬ 
tator,  expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the 
horses  at  the  end  of  their  work.  To  the  artillery  must  certainly 
be  awarded  the  palm  for  horsemastership,  and  it  is  understood  that 
their  example  in  many  directions,  such  as  the  close  supervision 
by  officers  of  watering  as  well  as  of  feeding,  is  being  followed 
throughout  the  Cavalry. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  has  just  brought  back  from 
France  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  w'ork  extracted  from  the  wiry 
but  weedy  horses  employed  during  some  recent  French  cavalry 
exercises.  The  w'eight  of  the  men  and  their  accoutrements  was 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  our  own.  The  riding  was  distinctly 
inferior.  The  work  was  of  a  very  arduous  character,  and  General 
Baden-Powell  is  disposed  to  credit  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
animals  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  system  of  long-distance  rides 
which  our  new  allies,  who  now  take  these  matters  very  seriously, 
are  freely  adopting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  particular  form 
of  training  may  be  considerably  developed  here,  although  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  supreme  authorities  deprecate  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  long-distance  contest.  If,  however,  the  contest  is  made  to 
depend  for  its  merits  less  on  the  distance  traversed  than  on  the 
condition  of  the  horses  throughout,  the  sacrifice  of  horseflesh  can 
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be  minimised,  while  a  maximum  in  the  matter  of  increased 
intelligence,  independence,  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  men 
would  be  obtained. 

In  these  qualities,  indeed,  lies  the  crux  not  only  of  manoeuvres, 
but  of  the  morale  of  the  army.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  if 
the  spirit  of  intelligent  initiative  is  to  be  fostered,  the  Army  must 
in  future  be  rendered  attractive  to  a  higher  class  of  recruit. 
Account  must  be  taken  not  only  of  the  need  for  assured  numbers, 
but  also  of  the  modern  requirement  in  a  soldier  of  increased  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  larger  faculty  of  initiative.  An  army  nowadays  is 
more  than  a  machine  whose  several  parts  are  adapted  to  perform 
combined  movements  to  order,  with  clockwork  regularity.  The 
individual  soldier  is  now  taught  and  expected  to  think  and  act  for 
himself  in  various  circumstances.  But  a  soldier  of  this  type 
must  needs  be  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  education. 

To  obtain  this  improved  quality  of  material,  increase  of  pay  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  requisite.  The  whole  status  of  the  soldier 
must  be  raised.  To  attract  such  recruits  as  those  mentioned, 
employment  in  the  Army  must  be  made  a  serious,  a  creditable, 
and,  especially,  a  provident  trade,  in  which  a  man  will  not  only 
be  retained  for  a  long  period,  but  will  also  be  trained  and  equipped 
for  some  other  walk  in  life  after  his  time  of  service  has  expired. 

There  is  every  hope  that,  with  the  improved  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  soldier,  with  increased  pay  and  with  further  civil 
privileges,  it  will  be  possible  to  find  the  alternative  to  conscription 
in  the  attraction  of  recruits  from  a  higher  social  stratum.  If  the 
recruit  be  further  developed  by  instruction,  if  he  be  encouraged 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  to  study 
elementary  military  history,  to  become  proficient  in  various 
exercises,  he  will  in  the  prime  of  life  be  just  as  capable  of  active 
work  in  the  Army  as  his  superior  officer. 

A  great  deal,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  is  even  now 
being  done  for  the  Army ;  the  soldier — perhaps  esjiecially  the 
cavalry-soldier — is  no  longer  dragooned  into  being  part  of  a 
cohesive  and  frequently  clogged  machine.  An  education  of  a 
thorough  character  is  now  open  to  almost  every  man.  He  already 
is,  and  in  future  he  is  to  be  still  further,  encouraged  not  only  to 
verse  himself  in  the  routine  of  the  barrack-yard,  but  to  make  him¬ 
self  an  adept  in  every  detail  of  his  profession.  The  aim  should 
be  not  only  to  render  him  an  efficient  public  servant,  but  to  fit 
him  for  work  demanding  intelligence  and  individuality  when  he 
retires,  so  that  what  he  learns  in  the  Army  should  go  far  to 
enhance  his  value  hereafter  as  a  citizen. 


George  Arthur. 
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In  connection  with  the  Russo-Japanese  war  there  is  nothing  so 
striking  as  the  complete  change  which  has  come  over  public  opinion 
in  the  outside  world  with  regard  to  the  combatants.  Before  the 
war,  and  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle,  the  most  friendly 
and  optimistic  nations  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
Japan  could  not  stand  up  against  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  and 
even  the  early  Japanese  naval  victories  did  not  dispel  this  idea 
to  any  great  extent.  In  many  ways  this  feeling  produced  a  wave 
of  sympathy  in  favour  of  Japan,  but  it  was  sympathy  such  as  an 
audience  would  give  to  a  light-weight  boxer  pitted  against  a 
champion  heavy-weight.  And  it  was  impossible  to  convince  the 
public  that  Japan  was  not  a  little  country,  and  that  her  soldiers 
were  the  most  perfectly  trained  in  the  world,  without  further 
demonstration.  So  long  had  we  lain  under  the  fear  of  Russia,  for 
no  very  apparent  reason,  that  nothing  could  persuade  us  that  every 
other  nation  should  not  be  under  the  same  obsession  of  fear,  and 
Japan’s  courage  in  entering  into  the  war  was  regarded  more  as 
foolhardiness  than  as  knowledge  of  her  own  strength.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  beginning,  especially  in  America.  What  is  the 
situation  to-day?  The  victories  of  the  Japanese  arms,  incessantly 
repeated  and  uninterrupted  by  disaster,  to  a  degree  never 
witnessed  before  in  the  annals  of  war,  have  changed  public  opinion 
absolutely.  Now  the  Japanese  are  thought  able  to  accomplish  the 
most  impossible  things,  which  no  military  commander  in  Europe 
would  think  of  asking  his  men  to  attempt,  though  to  do  the 
Japanese  justice  they  have  time  and  time  again  done  these  things. 
The  length  to  which  this  change  of  opinion  has  gone  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  battle  of  Liao-yang.  So  convinced  were  the  public  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  Japanese  that  the  popular  belief  in  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  surrounding  Ivuropatkin’s  army,  and  the  annihilation 
thereof,  had  grown  wonderfully  strong.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  was  not  considered  at  all.  That  at  Sedan  the  Germans  had 
every  advantage  in  the  way  of  roads,  railways,  and  troops,  while 
at  Liao-yang  there  are  no  roads,  half  a  railway,  and  an  enemy  in 
a  magnificently  entrenched  position  were  facts  not  taken 
into  account.  So  the  really  wonderful  battle  of  Liao-yang,  in 
which  the  Russian  troops  were  forced  from  their  positions  and 
driven  in  retreat,  was  largely  regarded  as  a  Japanese  failure  rather 
than  a  brilliant  military  achievement.  The  Japanese  are  un- 
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doubtedly  suffering  from  this  revulsion  of  public  opinion  as  to  their 
military  capabilities.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
other  troops  in  the  world  would  have  taken  Liao-yang  as  they  did. 
Assault  after  assault,  without  food,  rest,  or  any  encouragement 
save  from  within,  where  are  there  to  he  found  soldiers  capable 
of  such  endurance  or  such  valour?  Those  who  have  been  present 
on  both  the  battlefields  of  the  Tugela  and  of  the  Yalu  possess  a 
deep-rooted  wonder  as  to  why  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
force  so  immensely  strong  a  natural  position  against  almost  equal 
forces  of  Russians,  or  why  the  British  troops  were  for  so  long 
unable  to  wrest  the  possession  of  the  much  less  formidable  Natal 
hills  from  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  It  is  a  question  worth  con¬ 
sidering  carefully,  for  Liao-yang  was  a  ten  times  harder  nut  to 
crack  than  was  the  Yalu.  In  their  field  hospitals  the  Japanese 
treat  dysentery  as  an  infectious  disease  and  isolate  the  cases ;  they 
cannot,  they  say,  afford  to  waste  their  soldiers  by  so  simple  a 
neglect  of  precaution ;  yet  when  it  comes  down  to  fighting  they 
are  prepared,  and  the  men  themselves  are  prepared,  to  spend 
their  lives  freely  for  victory.  Wire  entanglements  on  the  slopes 
of  defences  are  overcome  by  being  piled  with  dead  soldiers,  and, 
when  these  do  not  suffice,  many  a  time  wounded  men  have  thrown 
themselves  down  on  top  of  their  dead  comrades  that  the  storming 
parties  might  pass  on  freely  over  their  bodies.  This  free-handed 
spending  of  humanity  to  attain  an  object  is  magnificent,  but  it 
needs  special  soldiers  to  accomplish  it.  At  Liao-yang  there  were 
four  grand  assaults  within  fifty  hours.  It  seems  quite  incredible 
that  human  flesh  and  blood  should  be  able  to  support  it,  or  that 
human  spirit  could  bear  to  traverse  time  and  time  again  the  bloody 
wreckage  which  once  was  soldiers  and  comrades.  No  mere 
fanatics  could  do  this ;  fanatic  do  not  charge  in  little  groups  of 
twelve  men ;  they  need  the  moral  support  of  an  elbow  to  elbow 
charge,  which  in  itself  writes  a  death-warrant  on  any  hope  of 
success  under  modern  conditions  of  warfare.  The  Japanese  are 
far  removed  from  fanaticism,  and  triumph  by  reason  of  their 
splendid  moral  courage,  shared  equally  by  officers  and  men  alike. 
The  fact  that  during  all  the  days  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
Russian  positions  at  Liao-yang  there  was  never  a  real  shortage  of 
ammunition  for  the  guns  or  rifles  is  a  w^onderful  testimony  to 
another  side  of  the  Japanese  military  forces,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  reckoning  up  their  potency.  The  bravery  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  is  an  immense  asset,  but  it  would  be  of  but 
little  avail  without  a  full  supply  of  ammunition  and  other  stores. 
And  the  fact  that  these  are  always  forthcoming  marks  the 
superiority  of  the  Japanese  armies  as  much  as  does  their  military 
and  moral  enthusiasm.  But  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Japan’s 
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successes  have  come  to  constitute  a  drawback  to  herself,  because 
the  nations  of  the  world  begin  to  look  askance  at  her,  and  wonder 
what  she  may  not  accomplish  now  that  she  has  found  her  strength. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Germany ;  but  it  is  not  absent 
from  the  people  of  America  and  Great  Britain ,  whose  interests  are 
the  interests  of  Japan,  and  whose  battle  Japan  is  fighting.  There 
is  no  enemy  so  dangerous  as  a  friend  who  has  grown  to  fear  one, 
and  there  is  a  decided  tendency  for  Japan’s  friends  to  transfer 
much  of  their  original  fear  of  Russia  to  her.  This  is  a  new  form  of 
the  yellow  peril  crusade,  which  is,  if  anything,  more  insidious 
than  the  blatant  yellowphobia  of  the  German  Emperor.  Failing 
to  convince  the  world  that  J apan  was  preparing  to  lead  the  Asiatic 
races  against  Europe,  or  at  least  against  European  possessions  in 
Asia,  the  friends  of  Russia  have  now  adopted  the  plan  of  holding 
up  Japan  herself  as  a  great  peril  fraught  wdth  enormous  potenti¬ 
alities  for  the  European  interests  in  Asia.  There  are  stories  about 
protective  tariff  walls  around  Korea  and  Manchuria,  of  Japanese 
inspired  resistance  in  China  to  the  dismembering  of  her  carcase, 
by  friendly  vultures,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  evident  tendency  to  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  Japan’s 
victories  and  Russia’s  defeats.  It  even  is  not  inconceivable  that 
some  people  will  advocate  the  giving  up  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
alliance  with  Japan  because  of  her  very  successes.  Instead  of 
the  alliance  producing  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  the 
friendship  and  support  of  a  nation  which  has  proved  itself  superior 
in  organisation  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  very  illogical  and 
unreasoning  fear  of  anything  newly  successful  may  lead  people 
to  the  other  extreme.  The  fact  is  that  our  international  posi¬ 
tion  without  the  alliance  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme.  If 
there  is  one  factor  which  more  than  any  other  has  made  possible 
the  successful  European  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  it  is  that 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  have  been  allied.  The  backing  of  Japan 
strengthened  every  diplomatic  argument  enormously.  And  its 
effect  before  the  war  cannot  compare  to  its  present  weight  now  that 
the  world  has  been  forced  to  recognise  Japan’s  efficiency.  But 
so  lukewarm  has  Great  Britain  become  towards  her  ally  in  the 
hour  of  her  success  that  there  is  quite  a  considerable  resentment 
amongst  the  Japanese  people  at  the  lack  of  practical  sympathy 
shown.  This  resentment  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of 
Japanese  alone ;  there  are  many  officials  holding  high  office  who 
share  it  equally  with  their  less  enlightened  brethren.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  most  regrettable,  and  is  a  fresh  demonstration  of 
the  skill  of  those  pro-Russian  elements  in  Europe  who  have  been 
able  to  work  so  great  an  effect  upon  Japan’s  allies  as  to  blind  them 
to  the  most  apparent  advantages  and  even  the  most  necessary 
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decencies  of  the  situation.  The  Japanese  statesmen  recognised 
the  impossibility  of  allowing  even  one  regiment  of  Chinese  soldiers 
to  assist  them  in  the  present  campaign,  because,  they  said,  China 
would  then  convince  herself  that  it  was  really  that  regiment  which 
had  brought  about  success.  Absolutely  lacking  in  perspective  and 
sense  of  proportion  as  such  an  argument  on  the  part  of  China 
would  be,  it  is  little  more  ludicrous  than  the  self-satisfaction  which 
this  country  feels  over  the  paltry  loan  of  ;£5,000,000  to  Japan. 
That  sum  does  not  compare  with  the  amounts  given,  not  lent,  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars  to  the  European  nations  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  a  common  danger !  And  how  many 
times  five  million  pounds  have  not  been  lent  to  debt-burdened, 
irresponsible  Australian  States  or  South  American  Eepublics? 
France  has  raised  money  for  Eussia,  and  Germany  will  do  the 
same;  hut  the  supreme  effort  of  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  her 
ally,  who  is  fighting  for  the  security  of  India  and  the  peace  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  salvation  of  China  and  the  open  door 
in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  is  five  million  pounds!  And  so 
grudgingly  was  this  given,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Japan  would 
not  rather  raise  money,  if  more  were  necessary,  in  any  other 
country  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  British  nation,  steeped  in 
tradition,  lacks  a  sense  of  proportion  in  international  matters, 
and  although  the  prime  factor  in  bringing  about  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  was  Eussophobia,  the  moment  that  Eussia  is 
wiped  off  the  slate  as  a  possible  peril,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
treaty  is  forgotten,  and  our  deliverer  is  overlooked.  This  is 
shown  in  many  little  ways.  After  solemnly  assuring  the 
Japanese  authorities  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  grant  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  because  only 
European  monarchs  could  receive  it,  the  British  Government 
bestowed  the  order  upon  the  Shah  of  Persia !  These  are  perhaps 
little  things,  but  straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  there 
is  need  for  a  strenuous  effort  on  our  part  to  recognise  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  readjustment  of  our  international  point  of 
view.  Since  the  international  ideas  of  the  British  seem  to  be 
formed  by  the  colouring  of  the  atlases  they  use  as  children,  let 
steps  be  taken  to  re-colour  the  maps,  so  that  the  idea  may  be 
stamped  out  that  an  arbitrary  geographical  line  of  colour  pitilessly 
decrees  that  so  much  territory  shall  be  Asia  and  so  much  Europe. 
Nothing  more  hopelessly  misleading  than  the  white,  uncoloured 
fringes  on  our  maps  can  be  imagined ;  the  feeling  that  all  terri¬ 
tories  outside  the  coloured  portions  are  disconnected,  and  have  no 
significance  there,  is  inevitable.  What  is  wanted  is  less  in¬ 
sularity  and  more  common  sense  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
the  colouring  of  maps.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  say  how 
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many  chances  we  have  lost  in  the  politics  of  the  world  because  of 
our  atlases ;  but  our  policy  is  only  a  little  removed  from  that  of 
the  Chinese,  whose  maps  depict  everything  outside  China  as 
“  foreign  barbarous  peoples.”  Too  much  insistence  cannot  be 
laid  upon  this  point,  and  the  example  of  our  ally,  Japan,  is  so 
eminently  a  case  in  point  that  it  was  difficult  to  touch  on  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war  and  ignore  the  reason  for  it. 

Ignorance  is  the  worst  of  international  failings,  and  the  fact 
that  so  little  is  known  of  far  distant  countries  leads  people  to 
imagine  impossible  complications.  Take  the  instance  of  the 
absurd  rumour  that  Japan  intends  to  erect  tariff  walls  around 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  After  going  to  war  to  secure  the  open 
door,  Japan,  say  her  enemies,  is  going  to  shut  it.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth ,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  why 
if  Russia  was  allowed  to  shut  up  Manchuria  with  a  tariff  and 
discriminatory  railw'ay  rates,  it  should  be  criminal  for  Japan 
to  do  the  same  is  difficult  of  comprehension.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
Japan  is  determined  to  keep  a  fair  field  and  let  all  nations  have 
open  competition.  Her  advantages  come  from  her  nearness  to 
the  market ;  her  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
peoples ;  she  feels  that  if  she  was  able  to  preserve  her  own 
country  from  the  foreigner  and  build  up  a  foreign  trade,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  more  than  hold  her  owm  with 
the  open  door.  Similarly  the  alarmist  cries  of  the  aw^akening 
of  China  by  Japan  arise  from  pure  ignorance.  China  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  Japan’s  markets,  and  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  Japan  should  deliberately  set  to  work  to  not  only 
destroy  this  market,  but  also  to  raise  up  a  competitor  in  every 
line  of  commercial  life.  No !  Japan  know^s  too  much  about  her 
gigantic  but  inert  neighbour  to  do  anything  so  foolish.  In  1902 
the  volume  of  Japanese  trade  with  China  amounted  to  over  87 
million  yen,  of  which  47  million  yen  represented  exports.  And 
this  trade  is  growing  every  year.  Is  it  likely  that  Japan  will 
sacrifice  this  as  blithely  as  would  an  ignorant  European  nation 
which  thinks  no  more  of  implanting  the  deadly  virus  of  militarism 
in  China  than  of  taking  Chinese  territory?  Japanese  influence  on 
China  will  tend  towards  maintaining  the  integrity  of  that  Empire, 
and  not  towards  the  raising  up  of  a  progressive  and  competing 
power.  Japan  has  shown  herself  able  to  cope  with  European 
nations  single  handed,  and  therefore  there  is  not  even  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  gaining  military  support  to  encourage  her  to  awaken 
China. 

As  regards  Korea,  the  whole  of  the  Japanese  policy  to¬ 
wards  that  country  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Marquis  Ito, 
who  may  be  trusted  not  to  do  anything  rash  or  contrary  to  the 
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comity  of  nations.  The  customs  of  Korea  will  remain  under  Mr. 
McLeavy  Brown,  just  as  those  of  Manchuria  will  return  to  Sir 
Robert  Hart’s  supervision.  To  Ito  is  due  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
adviser  is  to  be  appointed  to  the  Korean  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  arrangement  is  far  from  popular  in  Japan,  where  they  would 
prefer  to  see  the  post  tenable  by  either  a  foreigner  or  a  Japanese.  The 
present  adviser,  Mr.  Stevens,  is  a  most  excellent  choice,  and  Japan 
has  no  feeling  against  him,  but  it  is  the  fear  of  complications  when 
the  time  comes  to  appoint  later  advisers  which  bothers  the  critics 
of  Marquis  Ito’s  policy.  The  idea  of  the  veteran  statesman  was 
excellent,  and  aimed  for  the  reassuring  of  the  world  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  Korea  as  an  independent  factor.  With  Mr. 
Stevens ,  an  American ,  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Mr.  McLea vy  Brown , 
a  British  subject,  in  the  Customs  ;  and  Mr.  Megata,  a  Japanese,  in 
the  Finance  Department,  a  delightfully  strong  hand  is  displayed 
with  the  most  approved  groupings  of  the  Powers.  That  the 
original  state  of  things  in  Korea  was  considered  impossible  by  the 
Japanese  I  showed  in  my  article  of  July.  The  abolition  of  the 
duplicate  cabinet  system  invented  by  the  Emperor  was  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  towards  reform,  and  the  reorganisation  of 
the  finances  was  another.  The  future  of  Korea  is  in  safe  hands, 
and  Japan  will  assist  in  every  way  possible  the  development  of 
the  country,  by  her  own  and  foreign  capital,  especially  British 
and  American. 

Kuropatkin  has  gained  laurels  for  himself  by  his  tactics  at 
Liao-yang,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Russians  are  beaten  hope¬ 
lessly.  They  may  have  another  campaign,  very  probably  they 
will ;  they  may  gather  fresh  forces  and  dispatch  them  to  Man¬ 
churia  or  Siberia,  but  these  cannot  affect  the  result.  Russia  is 
beaten ;  when  she  will  acknowledge  it  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
of  her  men  in  authority.  As  one  Russian  put  it  :  “  We  can  send 
any  number  of  soldiers  but  they  will  be  the  same  kind  of  soldiers 
as  have  gone  before,  we  can  supply  quantity  but  not  quality.” 
And  quality  cannot  be  produced  in  a  few  months !  In  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  matters  may  be  different,  but  during  the  present 
war  the  supply  of  Russian  soldiers  is  all  of  one  brand.  Those 
who  talk  about  the  European  regiments  of  the  Russian  army  as 
being  superior  to  the  Siberian  regiments  are  very  much  on  a  level 
with  those  who  admired  the  Russian  cavalry  and  compared  it  with 
the  Japanese,  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  were  no  European 
cavalry  horses  possible  in  Manchuria.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Siberian  regiments  have  done  better  than  the  European  troops, 
and  this  in  itself  is  eloquent  of  the  future.  The  Russian  troops 
have  shown  themselves  unable  to  hold  the  finest  entrenchments, 
studded  with  guns  and  approached  through  barbed  wire  entangle- 
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merits  and  stake-lined  ditches.  At  Kulienchen,  at  Nan-shan, 
and  finally  at  Liao-yang,  they  have  failed  to  withstand  the  assault 
of  the  Japanese  soldiers.  Even  in  the  counter-attack  on  General 
Kuroki,  when  the  Japanese  were  practically  without  entrench¬ 
ments  and  outnumbered,  the  Russians  w'ere  not  able  to  score  any 
distinct  success.  It  is  no  particular  discredit  to  the  Russian 
soldiers  that  this  is  so,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did  better  than 
most  other  troops  would  do,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  The 
Japanese  fighting  men  out-class  any  others  that  we  know  of.  and 
Japan  has  an  ample  stock  to  draw  upon.  Already  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  another  100,000  men  and  two  hundred  guns 
as  reinforcements,  and  contemplate  calling  up  yet  another  400,000 
men  if  necessary.  Japan  has  this  great  advantage,  that  she  does 
not  need  troops  at  home  to  maintain  order,  whereas  many  of 
Russia’s  best  troops  cannot  be  spared  from  home.  Man  for  man. 
Japan  can  put  greater  numbers  of  better  quality  into  the  field 
in  Manchuria  than  Russia  can.  She  can  feed  them  and 
care  for  them,  which  Russia  cannot  do,  and  so  it  may  be  said 
that  the  military  part  of  the  campaign  is  already  settled.  If  the 
Russians  reach  Harbin,  and  until  they  are  driven  from  that  im¬ 
portant  junction,  they  can  do  nothing  to  retrieve  matters  without 
advancing  against  Japanese  entrenchments.  And  the  men  who 
could  not  hold  entrenchments  are  not  those  to  take  them.  On 
the  Yalu,  at  Feng-huang-cheng,  and  all  along  the  line  of  advance, 
the  Japanese  have  constructed  entrenchments  of  great  strength, 
and  it  would  be  far  from  an  easy  task  for  the  Russians  to  advance 
south  even  were  there  none  to  be  overcome.  The  main  idea  of 
the  military  campaign  is  settled  ;  the  details  are  yet  to  be  developed. 
Port  Arthur  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  immediate  consequence  when 
the  Russian  fleet  was  crushed,  and  the  Japanese  returned  to  their 
original  idea  of  using  it  as  a  magnet  for  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
north.  Hunger  and  disease,  combined  with  the  ceaseless 
cannonade  and  relentless  sapping  of  the  Japanese  investing  force, 
will  bear  their  result  in  good  time.  The  stories  of  enormous 
Japanese  losses  rest  practically  on  the  authority  of  the  Port  Arthur 
paper,  the  Novi  Krai,  which  was  never  famous  for  accuracy  even 
before  the  war  broke  out.  Winter  will  not  bring  cessation  of 
the  campaign,  because  in  that  season  the  roads  of  Manchuria  are 
more  passable  than  at  any  other  time.  There  is  little  snow,  and 
the  Japanese  will  push  on  their  advance  with  vigour.  When  the 
appointed  position  which  is  to  mark  the  limit  of  their  advance 
has  been  reached,  they  will  entrench  themselves  and  hold  Man¬ 
churia  against  the  Russians.  This  will  prob.ably  be  north-west 
of  Harbin,  possibly  further  south.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  the  Manchurian  provinces,  as  they  arc  cleared  of 
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Russians,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  China  for  administration. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Chinese  garrisons  in  Mukden  and  Liao- 
yang  might  be  awkward  nuts  to  crack  should  the  Eussians  ever 
break  through  the  Japanese  lines  and  gain  the  southern  road. 

Mediation  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  neither  party 
wishes  it,  or,  if  they  do,  they  dare  not  say  so.  Germany  would 
not  be  averse  to  mediate,  but  Japan  would  never  accept  the  “  good 
offices  ”  of  Eussia’s  semi-ally.  France  and  England  can  do 
nothing ;  America  might,  but  will  not,  knowing  how  hopeless  such 
an  attempt  would  be.  Germany’s  isolation  has  been  advanced 
another  step  by  the  new  good  feeling  between  Austria  and  the  Balkan 
States,  brought  about  by  King  Edward.  The  reception  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  in  Vienna  opens  up  a  new  vista,  and  bars 
the  way  to  Constantinople  and  to  Asia  Minor,  to  Germany  and  to 
Russia.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Times  and  other  London 
papers  at  last  thought  it  expedient  to  call  attention  to  the  apparent 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
sortie  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  towards  Kiao-chau.  Quotations 
are  not  necessary,  as  this  question  was  dealt  with  in  my  last 
article.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Emperor 
is  not  without  friendly  warnings  as  to  the  danger  he  is  in  in  his 
policy  of  playing  with  fire.  Japan  knows  Germany  as  her  enemy, 
and  other  nations,  if  not  so  frank,  have  very  much  the  same  senti¬ 
ment.  If  at  the  close  of  the  war  Germany  seeks  to  repeat  her 
action  of  1895,  she  will  find  many  more  difficulties  in  the  way. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  whereas  Japan,  if  victorious  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  might  agree  to  very  reasonable  terms  if  dealing 
with  Russia  alone,  she  would  consider  it  quite  a  different  matter 
if  Germany  stood  with  Russia.  The  very  presence  of  Germany  in 
the  council  chamber  might  well  recall  that  i)rovision  in  the  treaty 
of  Shimonoseki,  which  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  forced 
Japan  to  strike  out.  There  seems  so  very  little  idea  as  to  w’hat 
territory  was  ceded  under  that  clause  by  China  to  Japan,  and  it 
might  have  so  much  bearing  on  the  future,  that  it  is  well  to  give 
it  here.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  was  only  a 
cession  of  the  small  piece  of  land  later  leased  by  Russia,  but  that 
this  is  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  :  — 

China  cedes  to  Japan  in  perpetuity  and  full  sovereignty  the  following 
territories,  together  with  all  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  public  property 
thereon  : — The  southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Feng-tien  within  the 
following  boundaries  :  The  line  of  demarcation  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Yalu  and  ascends  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Anping;  from  thence  the  line  runs  to  Feng-huang;  from  thence  to 
Hai-cheng;  from  thence  to  Yinkou,  forming  a  line  which  describes  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory.  The  places  above  named  are  included 
in  the  ceded  territory.  When  the  line  reaches  the  river  Liao  at  Yinkou,  it 
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follows  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its  mouth,  where  it  terminates.  The 
mid-channel  of  the  river  Liao  shall  be  taken  as  the  line  of  demarcation. 
This  cession  also  includes  all  islands  appertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Feng-tien  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hay  of  Liao¬ 
tung,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

If,  for  any  reason.  Japan  decided,  with  China’s  agreement, 
to  stand  by  the  original  cession,  she  would  be  able  to  run  a 
railway  line  joining  her  Korean  railway  with  Newchwang,  and 
thus  bring  Fusan  into  direct  connection  with  Peking — a  thing 
of  considerable  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  influence.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  there  is  any  likelihood  or  possibility  of  this 
taking  place,  but  it  might  be  well  for  Germany  to  consider  possible 
consequences  before  doing  anything  rash  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

But  when  will  be  the  close  of  the  war?  Japan  has  now  in  her 
grasp  all  that  she  is  fighting  for ;  Eussia  cannot  do  anything  to 
wrest  it  from  her.  When  will  fighting  cease  and  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  begin?  The  Japanese  talk  cheerfully  of  a  three  years’ 
conflict,  so  they  are  evidently  not  alarmed  even  at  such  a  prospect. 
But  by  being  prepared  for  three  years  of  war,  much  may  be 
done  to  shorten  the  actual  war.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  Japan 
is  estimated  at  €3,000,000  a  month,  covering  military 
and  naval  expenditures.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  will  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  naval  expenses,  and  a  military  occupation  of 
northern  Manchuria  would  reduce  the  military  cost.  Thus  some 
€36,000,000  a  year  will  amply  suffice  Japan  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war.  With  so  small  a  sum  as  this  there  can  be  no  question 
of  financial  exhaustion,  even  if  money  has  to  be  raised  at  high 
rates  of  interest  abroad.  Until  well  on  in  1905  there  is  no  need  to 
borrow  more  money,  and  the  fact  that  the  rice-crop  of  1904  has 
been  an  exceptionally  good  one  will  prevent  the  draining  of  the 
country’s  gold  into  foreign  purses.  Over  €11,000,000  of  the 
money  necessary  for  the  war  has  been  obtained  by  increased  tax¬ 
ation,  retrenchment,  and  postponement  of  public  works.  The 
increased  taxation  will  bring  in  still  more  revenue  in  the  future 
than  at  present,  and  so  the  Japanese  Government  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  receiving  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  war 
expenditure  without  recourse  to  loans.  In  1900  the  total  taxation, 
national  and  local,  only  amounted  to  about  11s.  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  the  public  debts  to  25s.,  so  that  there  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  possibility  of  increase.  As  to  the  possibility  of  additional 
internal  loans  being  issued,  Mr.  Soyeda,  the  president  of  the 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  writes  :  — 

It  is  clear  that  ample  room  is  left  for  the  further  issue  of  internal  loans, 
and  when  we  consider  that  Japan,  with  her  population  and  resources,  has 
not  more  than  about  five  hundred  millions  yen  debts,  of  which  those  placed 
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in  London  are  less  than  200,000,000  yen,  it  is  evident  that  external 
financial  aid  can  safely  be  given,  in  case  she  requires  it  for  the  fulfilment 
of  her  desires,  which  are  nothing  else  than  her  own  preservation,  the 
peace  of  the  Orient,  and  the  extension  of  international  trade. 

As  to  foreign  loans  also,  Japan’s  position  is  very  excellent. 
Possessed  of  abundant  resources  and  a  growing  commerce  and 
industrial  activity,  she  could  always  raise  money  with  good 
security.  1  hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  question  of  Japan’s 
resources  in  another  article,  but  it  may  be  briefly  noted  that  before 
the  Japanese  have  to  give  way  for  lack  of  funds  they  can  draw 
upon  the  following  resources  to  give  in  pledge.  They  have  over 
1,100  miles  of  Government  railway  earning  yearly  nearly 
£900,000  in  profits,  and  3,000  miles  of  private  railways  earning 
£2,000,000  yearly.  They  possess  a  merchant  fleet  of  919,968  tons, 
comprising  many  fine  and  modern  vessels.  In  1899,  already  there 
were  nearly  eight  thousand  companies  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
£70,000,000.  The  revenue  from  the  customs  w’as  in  1902-3 
nearly  £2,000,000.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  in  1903 
was  £24,000,000,  and  the  extraordinary  £2,000,000,  with  a  surplus 
of  over  £900,000. 

Success  in  the  held  and  hopes  of  ultimate  victory  should  all 
facilitate  the  raising  of  loans  abroad  should  this  be  necessary. 
Even  in  Trance  there  is  a  decided  desire  among  bankers  to  have 
the  placing  of  a  Japanese  loan.  Of  course,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  manipulation  of  the  Parisian  Press ;  but, 
granted  that,  it  would  not  be  extraordinary  if  a  loan  were  obtain¬ 
able  at  very  good  terms  by  Japan  in  Paris.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Japan  will  carry  on  the  war  till  the  end,  and  will  have  money  for 
it.  To  quote  Mr.  Soyeda  again  : — 

The  final  outcome  of  the  war  is  difiicult  to  foretell.  But  this  much  is 
certain,  that  Japan  is  ready  to  fight  out  the  war  by  herself  till  she  brings 
Russia  to  reason,  and  gets  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  integrity  of  China 
and  the  safety  of  Korea,  as  well  as  the  “open  door”  for  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Much  time,  life,  and  money  may  be  required  before  the  desired 
result  is  arrived  at.  For  this  Japan  is  not  only  fully  prepared  in  respect 
not  only  of  military  and  naval  forces,  but  also  financial  requirements. 
Thanks  to  her  having  obtained  supremacy  on  the  sea,  her  trade,  foreign 
and  domestic,  is  carried  on  as  usual.  Therefore,  however  long  the  war 
may  drag  on,  she  has  nothing  to  fear.  Not  only  that,  but  both  her  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  are  devoting  their  attention  to  retrenchment  of  expenses 
on  one  side  and  expansion  of  productive  power  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  signiflcant  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
duration  and  end  of  the  war  was  the  following,  attributed  to 
Viscount  Hayashi  by  the  Matin  of  Paris  : — 

So  long  as  Russia  fights  we  shall  continue  to  fight.  We  shall  not  lay 
down  our  arms  until  we  are  certain  that  the  invaders  will  not  or  cannot 
cause  us  any  further  uneasiness. 
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Before  the  war  we  demanded  the  recognition  by  Russia  of  China’s 
suzerainty  in  Mancluiria.  But  now,  after  our  victories,  our  expenditure 
and  our  losses  in  money  and  men,  we  can  no  longer  be  contented  with  that. 

If  we  emerge  victorious  from  this  war  our  terms  will  depend  upon  the 
losses  which  the  war  has  cost  us,  and  its  duration.  If  we  are  not,  it  will 
be  a  relentless  \var  which  will  exhaust  both  countries. 

Japan  can  fight  as  long  as  Russia.  The  next  battle  will  probably  take 
place  at  Tie-ling.  Hostilities  will  not  be  suspended  in  winter.  Port  Arthur 
will  not  be  taken  by  assault,  and  we  have  renounced  the  idea.  We  shall 
bring  about  its  capitulation  by  means  of  starvation. 

The  peace  terms  which  Japan  is  reported  in  various  quarters 
as  being  willing  to  accept  add  nothing  new  to  what  has  already 
been  published. 

In  Russia  there  are  expenses  in  the  field  three  times  as  great 
to  be  met,  an  enormous  amount  of  corruption  to  be  paid  for, 
internal  troubles  and  poverty,  and  a  divided  nation.  Enormous 
as  Russian  resources  are,  they  are  not  developed  sufficiently  to 
yield  an  immediate  return.  The  zemstvos  are  already  petitioning 
for  Cxovernment  assistance  to  deal  with  the  starving  families  in 
the  provinces.  The  rich  merchants  show  a  disinclination  to  con¬ 
tribute  unless  some  degree  of  progressive  government  be  ensured 
them.  The  appointment  of  the  successor  to  Plehve  was  the  battle¬ 
ground  betw'een  reaction  and  progress.  A  compromise  was 
effected,  with  some  concession  to  Witte’s  policy.  As  outlined 
last  month,  Witte’s  programme  is  radical  enough  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  revolutionaries.  Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirski, 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  take  the 
first  step  tow'ards  reform,  and  his  appointment  has  created  a  good 
impression  amongst  the  thinking  classes.  That  some  such  relief 
was  necessary  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  police  regulations 
had  recently  been  enforced  in  the  Russian  cities.  It  is,  however, 
only  too  probable  that  the  new  jMinister,  who  has  a  most  charming 
personality,  will  be  unable  to  develop  sufficient  strength  of  indivi¬ 
duality  to  initiate  or  strike  or  maintain  a  new  line  of 
progress.  Whereas,  formerly,  the  extreme  police  precau¬ 
tions  were  employed  only  for  the  Tsar  or  the  foremost 
representatives  of  the  autocracy,  and  only  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  or  Moscow,  on  August  24th  stringent  regulations  were 
instituted  throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  Tsar,  Court 
celebrities.  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  Governor  Generals.  Three 
hours  before  any  notable  procession  passes  all  doors,  windows, 
balconies  on  the  line  of  march  must  be  closed.  Garrets  and  other 
openings  in  the  roofs  must  be  nailed.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  streets  without  a  police  authority,  and  householders  are  bound 
to  report,  three  days  in  advance,  the  names,  ages,  professions, 
and  political  predilections  of  all  inhabitants.  No  guests  may  be 
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received  in  any  house  during  the  three  days  previous  to  the  pro¬ 
cession  without  special  police  permission.  These  are  the  most 
remarkable  police  regulations  ever  known  in  Europe,  and  exceed 
in  stringency  those  enforced  in  Constantinople  in  connection  with 
great  Imperial  solemnities. 

Russia’s  resources  are  great,  but  so  are  her  difficulties,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  loan  will  have  to  be  raised  in  Germany,  in  which 
case  it  is  certain  that  the  German  Shylock  will  have  his  pound 
of  flesh  in  the  most  vital  part.  In  fact,  Russia’s  jwsition  is  not 
an  enviable  one,  Germany,  her  sole  friend,  taking  advantage  of 
every  opening  to  gain  a  foothold  along  the  path  of  her  Weltpolitik 
|X)licy,  regardless  of  later  disadvantages  to  Russia.  The  question 
of  the  duration  of  the  war  resolves  itself  into  one  of  how  long 
Russia  will  consent  to  bleed  herself  or  how  long  her  friend  may 
think  it  well  to  let  her  bleed. 


Alfred  Stead. 


THE  PAPACY  SINCE  THE  EVENTS  OF  1870. 


Thirty-three  years  ago  the  entry  of  “the  Italians  ’’  into  Borne, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  inaugurated 
a  new  era  for  the  papacy  and  provided  it  w’ith  a  fresh  setting,  the 
effect  of  which  well  merits,  though  it  has  not  received,  attention. 
It  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  chapter  of  history  that  at  the 
moment  w’hen  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  was  preparing— of 
that  framew'ork  in  w’hich  the  papacy  had  operated  for  centuries— 
the  Eoman  Church  w^as  evolving  a  most  portentous  change  w  ithin ; 
it  w'as  raising  an  invisible  fortress  to  replace  its  visible  out- works, 
and  substituting  for  the  earthly  crown  the  spiritual  halo  of  infalli¬ 
bility.  Eight  years  after  these  events  the  papacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  passed  aw^ay  wdth  the  death  of  Pius  IX. ;  and  on  February  7th, 
1878,  Leo  XIII.,  who  in  a  few  brief  days  was  to  assume  a  role 
at  once  more  circumscribed  and  wider  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  of  his  predecessors,  stood  over  the  body  of  Pius  to  establish 
his  identity  and  decease.  There  was  a  fitness  in  the  unusual 
coincidence  which  had  made  it  his  duty  as  Chamberlain  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  ascertain,  as  it  were,  the  demise  of  the  ancient 
regime,  and  destroy  the  Ring  of  the  Fisherman — the  sign-manual 
of  its  authority.  “  You  are  the  past,  and  you  are  dead.” 

An  old-world  air,  indeed,  had  always  surrounded  Pius.  He 
belonged  to  the  period  when  the  report  that  a  corpse  had  remained 
palpahile,  that  the  head  of  real  hair  on  a  huge  crucifix  was  growing 
apace,  w'ould  bring  all  Rome  or  all  Siena  together  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
If  Pius  fell  through  the  floor  when  inaugurating  the  restoration  of 
a  suburban  basilica  ,  Peter  and  Paul  appeared  in  the  skies  to  save 
him  like  another  Leo  the  Great.  His  zucchetti,  or  little  white 
skull  caps,  were  greedily  distributed  when  he  died,  and  his  night¬ 
shirts  torn  to  bits  as  relics,  while  in  the  popular  mind  canonisation 
was  the  only  possible  ending  to  his  career.  This  old-world  air 
was  the  more  accentuated  after  the  sombre  reaction  to  illiberalism 
and  obscurantism  in  the  latter  years  of  the  pontificate.  It  is 
strange,  in  the  light  of  the  Syllabus,  to  realise  that  the  young 
Count  Giovanni  Mastai-Ferretti  had  once  seemed,  in  contrast  with 
a  Gregory  XVI.,  to  belong  to  the  new  world,  to  have  in  him  the 
making  of  a  modern  pioneer.  When,  therefore,  Pecci  succeeded 
him,  and  at  once  made  overtures  to  socialism,  to  democracy,  to  the 
claims  of  the  old  faith  in  the  new  world,  it  seemed  to  have  come 
true  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  and  that  Leo  really  intended 
to  oppose  “we  can  do  all  things  ”  to  the  non  possumus  of  Pius. 
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Yet  the  hope  was  illusory  ;  Leo  was  never  free  from  tlie  cerements 
which  bound  his  predecessor  ;  the  past  was  dead,  the  era  was  new, 
but  not  the  man.  The  burden  of  protest,  the  role  of  pretender, 
which  he  assumed,  closed  him  within  the  hundred  walls  of  the 
Vatican,  and  it  may  well  have  seemed  a  fitting  symbol  to  the 
outside  world  that  the  first  man  to  don  the  tiara  of  an  infallible 
pontiff  became,  ipso  facto,  a  human  pariah,  one  cut  off  from  con¬ 
sort  with  humanity. 

How,  then,  have  these  changes  in  the  outer  and  inner  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  Church — wdiich  appeared  at  the  time  to  possess  very 
different  values — affected  the  position  of  the  papacy  ?  The  loss  of 
the  temporal  power  touched  the  Holy  See  in  its  relations  with 
the  world  without ;  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  prime  importance  for  the  Catholic  world.  In  the  result, 
nevertheless,  these  two  events  changed  places.  The  spiritual 
dogma  at  once  became  the  touchstone  par  excellence  of  com¬ 
munion  for  Anglicans  and  Greeks,  while  the  revindication  of  the 
temporal  power  is  the  touchstone  of  fidelity  for  the  faithful  at 
home.  Together  they  have  become  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
Church’s  position,  the  dogmas  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesice  et  fidei. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  natural  bent  of  Leo  was  in  the  direction 
of  accentuating  his  spiritual  office  and  finding  in  its  intangible  pre¬ 
eminence  the  proper  consolation  both  in  his  owm  eyes  and  in  those 
of  the  faithful  for  the  loss  of  Roma  intangibile ,  and  I  remember  his 
first  papal  utterance  was  received  in  this  sense.  Yet  four  or  five 
years  sufficed  to  make  it  half  a  heresy  to  suspect  that  Leo  was  not 
as  good  a  “  temporalist  ”  as  the  Curia  and  the  Ultramontane 
faithful.  The  person  who  hinted  it  hinted  at  his  own  unsound¬ 
ness  ;  for  from  the  outset  faithless  and  unbelieving  Catholics  of 
the  straitest  sect  of  the  Ultramontanes  had  opined  that  papal 
importance  and  influence  would  virtually  disappear  when  shorn 
of  their  temporal  accessories.  The  extreme  Christian  simplicity 
of  Pius  X.  should  suggest  to  the  world  that  a  still  more  radical 
loss  of  such  accessories  could  be  sustained  by  the  Homan  pontiffs 
without  any  diminution  of  their  real  dignity.  But  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  point  to  two  patent  facts  which  affect  the  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  world  :  the  exchequer  of  Pius  IX.  was  larger  after 
the  loss  of  Rome  than  before ;  the  prestige  of  the  Holy  See  was 
greater  under  Leo  than  under  Pius.  At  one  time,  however,  had  it 
been  possible  to  define  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  temporal  power 
was  “of  faith,’’  another  dogma  might  have  been  added  to  that 
of  1870;  and  as  it  is,  the  motives  and  sanctions  for  this  belief 
among  Ultramontane  Catholics  differ  imperceptibly  from  those 
attaching  to  a  dogma. 

The  papal  protest  against  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See  in  fact 
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ran  through  the  whole  twenty-five  years’  pontificate.  It  is  the 
points  of  view  w'hich  have  varied.  In  March,  1902,  a  Catholic 
demonstration  in  Vienna  acclaimed  a  resolution  that  temporal 
independence  alone  could  guarantee  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  substitution  of  the  wmrd  “independence”  for 
“power,”  marks  a  stage  in  the  controversy.  A  month  later  the 
Pope  made  a  notable  address  to  Italian  pilgrims  in  which  he 
declared  that  their  presence  removed  the  reproach,  which  some  had 
tried  to  fasten  on  them,  of  indifference  to  the  rights  of  St.  Peter; 
and  le  giustizie  di  son  Pietro  became  the  w’atchw’ord  of  newspaper 
articles  and  Ultramontane  associations,  the  convenient  formula 
covering,  as  we  shall  see,  an  entirely  new  phase  of  the  Quistione 
romana.  It  w^as  during  these  same  festivities  for  his  papal  jubilee 
that  Leo  described  the  pontiff’s  situation  as  “  intolerable.”  It 
was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  then 
presenting  the  congratulations  of  their  Governments  either  did 
not  perceive,  or  thought  it  w'ell  not  to  notice,  this  intolerable  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  which  if  accurately  described  in  the  Vatican 
organs  would  make  the  existence  of  these  smiling  congratulatory 
embassies  nothing  less  than  an  atrocious  irony.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  recrudescence  of  the  temporalist  cry  in  1902  was 
due  precisely  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Catholic  powers  had 
abandoned  it.  In  that  year  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  put 
the  revindication  of  the  lost  temporal  power  definitely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  forefront — to  make  it  clear  that  if  you  gave  your  body 
to  be  burned  and  had  not  “  temporalism  ”  it  would  profit  you 
nothing.  Now,  this  recrudescence  implied  no  mistaken  calcula¬ 
tion  of  political  possibilities,  even  on  the  part  of  curialists— of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt — it  was  brought  about  to  achieve  a  second 
object  of  the  Vatican.  If  the  Holy  Father  w’as  never  to  “  come  to 
his  own  again,”  the  next  best  thing  was  a  permanent  conflict. 
The  personal  callousness  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  callousness  of  Leo’s 
curia  to  the  religion  of  Italians,  admits  of  no  denial  ;it  is  the  ugliest 
side  of  that  political  machinery  which  for  half  a  century  has  cyni¬ 
cally  disregarded  the  spiritual  concerns  of  Italy,  and  used  Italian 
Catholicism  as  a  piece  upon  the  board  of  the  political  situation. 
It  is  certain  that  not  only  the  curia  but  men  of  mark  and  ability 
outside  it  agree  in  believing  that  the  status  quo,  the  present  con¬ 
flict  and  tension,  had  better  last  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  the 
l)apacy  can  only  change  it  for  the  worse. 

The  papal  speech  in  the  spring  of  1902  had  not  dropped  “  from 
the  blue.”  It  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  months  of  writing 
up  in  the  Vatican  organs.  We  had  been  told  that  “the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  degeneration  ”  of  the  Italian  people  was  due  to  the 
“licentious  doctrinairism  ”  of  the  opponents  of  the  temporal 
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power ;  that  Italian  ‘  ‘  primacy  in  crime  ’  ’  was  the  bitter  fruit  of 
the  bondage  in  which  the  Church  is  held  ‘  ‘  by  liberalism  ’  ’ ;  and 
that  a  speedy  solution  of  the  Eoman  question  was  the  remedy. 
Indulgence  in  the  temptation  to  prove  too  much  always  helps 
or  always  should  help  to  clear  an  argument.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  will  agree  for  a  moment 
that  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  in  Italy  will  hasten 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  whole  world,  and  all  will  agree 
that  the  little  programme  published  by  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  under  date  of  April  26th,  1902,  reposes  on  a  strictly 
abstract  foundation.  Were  Peter  once  more  in  liberty  and  honour, 
it  appears,  there  is  no  obstacle  which  he  could  not  overcome ;  his 
restoration  means  the  “  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
is  the  reign  of  Justice,”  and  it  will  resolve  all  the  questions  which 
travail  the  modern  w’orld  “  to  the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of 
every  one.”  It  is  with  this  defective  argument  ad  populuni  that 
the  Holy  See  turned  from  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  to  its  toilers. 
As  soon  as  the  order  went  forth  to  keep  the  temporalist  ball  rolling , 
the  ”  Christian  democracy  ”  declared  the  temporal  power  to  be  of 
the  cream  of  the  faith  ;  Transatlantic  bishops,  who  were  known  to 
think  less  than  nothing  of  the  restoration  of  Eome,  cried  temporal- 
ism  with  the  rest;  and  when  the  Murriani  Socialists  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  temporal  power,  how^ever  important  in  itself, 

”  should  not  be  put  in  every  sauce,”  they  provoked  the  admonition 
that  Catholics  must  in  all  places,  and  always,  reckon  first  with  the 
‘‘causes  and  effects”  of  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  {sic). 
There  can  be  no  new  point  of  departure,  all  others  being  “  fraught 
with  the  gravest  peril.”  In  France,  the  lesson  was  rubbed  in  by  Mgr. 
Lorenzelli,  the  papal  nuncio.  The  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  Pope 
is  identical,  but  the  method  of  its  accomplishment  is  diverse.  On 
this  striking  theme  the  nuncio  built  up  the  proposition  that  though 
Christ  had  to  renounce.  His  vicar  must  revindicate  for  himself, 
temporal  powder.  He  concedes  the  fact  (which  used  to  be  contro¬ 
verted)  that  the  Pope,  like  any  private  individual  in  the  twentieth 
century,  is  as  free  to  communicate  with  kings  and  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  world  as  a  czar.  But  this,  we  are  told,  is  not  enough.  His 
presence  as  a  subject  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  may  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  his  spiritual  acts  are  dictated  by  the  influence  of 
that  powder ;  and  the  temporal  position  of  Pope  and  cardinals  should 
ensure  absolute  freedom  from  such  a  suspicion.  This  reasoning 
comes  strangely  from  a  nuncio  to  the  country  which  sheltered  the 
Avignon  Popes,  from  the  servant  of  that  papacy  which  called  in 
first  the  Austrians  and  then  the  French  to  occupy  the  papal  States 
and  keep  the  pontiff  on  his  throne  ! 

A  far  better  point  is  made  when  it  is  objected  that  the  m«dern 
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pope  is  “under  the  hostile  domination  of  liberalism.”  ]^ut  the 
retort,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  fatally  necessary.  The  papacy  under¬ 
goes  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  consequences  of  the  annus 
domini;  no  civilised  people  will  return  to  the  conditions  which, 
prior  to  1870,  upheld  the  anomaly  of  papal  government.  Reli¬ 
gion,  inspiration,  revelation  themselves  have  nowadays  to  inhabit 
the  hostile  atmosphere  of  liberalism,  and  were  the  Holy  Father 
to  cease  to  breathe  it  in  Rome  this  woidd  not  free  religion — even 
the  Catholic  religion — anywhere  else ,  and  least  of  all  in  the  hostile 
Italy  which  would  necessarily  exist  outside  his  temporal  confines. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  estimate  of  what  the  papacy  has  effected 
for  and  in  Europe  for  the  last  400  years,  and  of  the  working  of  the 
temporal  power  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  “  liberty  ”  and 
“  dignity  ”  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  a  still  longer  period,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  Good  faith  cannot  indeed  he  claimed  for  many 
of  the  current  arguments.  At  a  public  lecture  two  years  ago  an 
English  Catholic  bishop  declared  that  the  Pope’s  “  imprisonment” 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  if  he  were  to  leave  the  Vatican  he  could 
not  depend  upon  receiving  the  reverence  due  to  his  exalted  person. 
When  we  read  that  these  remarks  w^ere  supported  by  a  pianoforte 
solo  “  contributed  by  Master  Richardson,”  we  realise  that  the 
inise  en  scene  was  not  uncongenial.  For  how  can  one  help  recall¬ 
ing  some  of  the  dignified  exits  made  by  the  popes  in  their  many 
flights  from  Rome,  or  remembering  that  the  historian  could  sug¬ 
gest  occasions  on  which  its  sovereign  hardly  came  up  to  any 
standard  of  human  dignity?  I  have  in  mind  the  picture  of  one 
pope  condemned  by  another  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
his  face  to  the  donkey’s  tail,  blinded  and  his  tongue  torn  out. 
The  Roman  people  who  have  witnessed  such  episcopal  doings  as 
these  would  not  be  upset  by  a  little  secular  indifference  to  the  head 
of  Christendom  in  the  twentieth  century.  Some  modern  hater  of 
priests  might,  perhaps,  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  Rome,  allow  him¬ 
self  to  hiss,  or  another  forget  to  raise  his  hat.  It  is  conceivable, 
though  it  was  not  expected  when  Leo  XIII.  inspired,  and  Padre 
Tosti  wrote,  the  enthusiastic  fancy  description  of  the  Holy  Father 
appearing  again  to  take  the  air  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  that 
would  be  all ;  and  a  good  pope  might  bring  himself  to  think  it  a 
very  small  and  negligible  price  to  pay  for  power  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  men,  beginning  with  his  own  Romans.  Rome  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  history,  kept  papal,  more  or  less,  by  means 
which  having  no  view  to  the  personal  dignity  of  the  pontiffs  con¬ 
tributed  certainly  no  elements  of  edification  to  their  subjects.  Was 
it  edifying  that  in  order  to  keep  or  extend  their  territory,  the 
popes  should  receive  with  open  arms  sanguinary  condottieri  who 
had  been  pressed  into  their  service,  and  should  unlock  “the 
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spiritual  treasure  of  the  Church  ”  to  unscrupulous  mercenaries 
whom  they  sent  in  quest  of  mundane  conquest  or  revenge? 

The  Holy  See,  however,  has  turned  from  the  historian,  turned 
also  from  the  great  of  the  earth,  and  appealed  to  the  babes  and 
sucklings  of  democracy,  and  has  used  words  which  well  merit  some 
attention  :  “  A  recent  current  affecting  the  Eoman  question  goes  to 
show  that  its  solution  will  be  postponed  till  after  the  triumph  of 
Christian  democracy.  Such  a  point  of  view  is  justified  by  the 
reflection  that  only  after  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  spirit  in 
the  people  can  there  be  an  atmosphere  propitious  to  the  papal 
claims.”  Thus  writes  a  Vatican  newspaper.  No  big  State  sees 
its  quid  pro  quo  for  reinstating  the  Pope,  the  people  are  therefore 
to  be  enticed  by  fitful  outbursts  of  a  spurious  liberalism  to  demand 
his  political  liberty.  Such  a  demand,  encouraged  by  the  Holy 
See,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  aflame  the  conflict  with  Italy,  that 
shadow  of  the  “temporal  power”  which  has  changed  places  with 
the  substance  no  longer  hoped  for.  But  Catholic  action  on  the 
democracy  for  political  ends  means  the  most  degrading  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  the  papacy  does  not  at  the  present  moment 
wield  the  necessary  spiritual  force  to  guide  a  real  democratic  move¬ 
ment,  neither  is  there  an  adequate  level  of  moral  education  among 
Catholic  peoples  to  respond  to  any  such  call.  The  “Christian 
spirit  ”  will  neither  be  induced  nor  nourished  by  a  popular  clamour¬ 
ing  for  “  papal  claims,”  and  whether  the  Pope’s  relation  to  States, 
to  the  democracy,  or  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  be 
considered,  it  remains  true  that  the  matter  of  prime  importance  at 
the  last  conclave  was  the  election  of  a  Pope  who  should  not  be 
poHticante.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  knowledge  and  the 
present  perplexity  of  peoples  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  the  wdsest 
of  popes  to  be  a  lumen  in  caelo.  It  would  not  be  beyond  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  best  of  popes  to  be  the  ignis  ardens  who  should  make 
ns  forget  both  one  and  the  other. 

In  seeking  a  formula  for  the  modern  papacy — the  papacy  since 
1870 — people  have  pretended  to  discover  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  been  attempting  to  console  itself  for  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power  by  an  augmentation  of  political  powder.  But  at  what  period 
of  the  historic  papacy  has  it  ever  ceased  to  pursue  a  political  role? 
The  special  cynicism  of  modern  politicians  consists  in  this,  that 
the  religion  of  the  Italian  people  is  passed  over  as  a  negligible  con¬ 
sideration  in  order  that  an  impasse  prejudicial  to  Italy  and  ruinous 
to  the  Christian  cause  in  the  country  may  be  maintained.  Con¬ 
ciliation  presents  no  attractions  by  the  side  of  the  advantages  of 
continued  protest.  The  Holy  See  as  disinterested  arbitrator  in 
others’  temporal  disputes,  the  dictation  on  its  part  of  a  pre¬ 
arranged  minimum,  a  scheme  which  has  been  actually  entertained 
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at  the  Vatican  where  such  dictation  has  been  held  to  be  the  in¬ 
dispensable  prelude  to  conciliation,  even  an  international  guar¬ 
antee,  which,  siipj)osing  Italy  would  submit  to  it,  obviously  meets 
all  the  requirements — these  paths  to  conciliation  are  ignored.  To 
all  possible  roles  the  Vatican  steadily  prefers  the  alternatives  of 
sovereign  or  pretender.  The  consequence  is  that  the  arguments 
it  puts  forward  will  not  bear  looking  into,  and  their  poverty  reacts 
unfavourably  even  on  the  view  held  by  some  moderate  Italian  pre¬ 
lates,  namely,  that  the  services  of  the  Holy  See  to  Italy  merit  and 
warrant  some  compromise  with  its  pretensions.  These  preten¬ 
sions  are  not,  it  is  carefully  explained,  the  restoration  of  Eome; 
no  one  dreams  of  the  possibility — but  a  position  of  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Pope,  however,  is  not  a 
subject  but  a  sovereign,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  suppose  that 
any  other  nation  would  concede  him  a  similar  position.  When  it 
is  urged  that  even  so  he  is  dependent  on  the  good  offices  or  good 
will  of  Italy  in  order  to  extrinsicate  his  spiritual  mission,  the 
answer  is  that  he  would  be  equally  dependent  were  he  King  of 
Rome  or  King  of  Italy  on  the  next  Italian  State  or  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Great  Power.  It  is  forgotten  that  ahvays  and  everywhere 
the  amount  and  character  of  this  extrinsication  is  defined  and 
limited  by  the  civil  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Pope  seeks 
to  exercise  jurisdiction.  That  in  the  past  race  feuds,  violence,  and 
a  complete  absence  of  the  milder  manners  of  modern  civilisation 
aggravated  this  state  of  things,  without  adding  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance  the  modern  facilities  of  communication.  It  is  not 
possible  to  show’  that  the  spiritual  magisterium  of  the  Holy  Father 
is  less  dignified ,  or  his  freedom  of  communication  and  action  with 
the  know’n  world  in  the  extrinsication  of  that  magisterium  less 
complete  now  than  at  any  period  of  a  hundred  years  since  the 
existence  of  the  papacy.  What  is  achieved  by  the  status  quo  is 
this  :  that  though  there  exists  a  State  Church  in  Italy,  and  bishops 
and  clerical  beneficiaries  are  subject  to  the  royal  exequatur,  the 
head  of  the  Church  remains  completely  outside  this  arrangement. 
It  is  his  suffragans  in  Italy,  as  in  France  or  Spain,  w’ho  submit  to 
or  benefit  by  the  connection  of  Church  and  State — he  neither  sub¬ 
mits  nor  benefits.  If  this  state  of  things  were  replaced  by  a  con¬ 
ciliation  it  is  feared  that  the  universal  bishop  would  shrink  to  the 
Italian  i^rimate.  This  is  to  assume  that  the  ecclesiastical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  papacy  rose  and  would  disappear,  not  indeed  with  the 
temporal  independence  of  the  popes,  but  with  their  geographical 
and  historical  position  as  the  survivors  of  Roman  empire.  That  is 
a  perilous  theory.  It  seems  more  probable  that  a  real  conciliation 
might  eventually  result  in  the  eirenikon  propounded  by  some  of 
our  English  “  Liberal  Catholics,”  the  substitution,  that  is,  of  a 
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“constitutional  monarchy  ”  for  the  usurped  despotism  of  Eome. 
On  the  other  hand ,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  in  the  eyes  of  secular 
Italy  conciliation  would  herald  a  reactionary  wave  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  so  strong  that  a  coalition  with  the  Socialists  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  withstand  it. 

If  it  be  obvious  that  the  demand  for  the  temporal  power  could 
not  become  a  test  of  piety  within  the  Catholic  communion  without 
belittling  the  Christian  spirit  among  us,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  creation  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  a  touchstone  dogma  for 
all  bodies  of  Christians  constitutes  a  severe  breach  with  history, 
and  adds  its  modicum  to  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  Catholic 
idea.  When  the  Vatican  Council  was  convoked  to  define  Papal 
Infallibility,  the  dogma,  it  is  well  known ,  was  opposed  by  the  his¬ 
torians  and  theologians.  The  most  active  prelate  on  the  papal 
side,  as  Purcell’s  “  Life  ”  made  clear,  was  a  cardinal  whom  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Jesuit  has  called  “a  very  poor  theologian,”  a  man 
without  any  expert  training  for  such  a  task,  “who  had  been 
ordained  after  merely  a  few  w’eeks’  instruction.”  The  witty 
Italian  remarked  that  the  dogma  awaited  the  advent  of  a  man 
as  stupid  as  Pius  TX.  to  believe  himself  infallible,  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Englishman’s  sense  of  humour  found  vent  in  the  opinion  that 
had  he  been  married  the  feat  would  have  been  impossible.  No¬ 
where  was  there  complete  assurance  that  the  dogma  would  be, 
humanly  speaking  of  course,  a  success.  It  w^as  wdth  the  greatest 
pride  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  its  definition  the  “  Ultra- 
montanes”  could  point  to  the  fact  that  the  fear  that  a  flow  of 
unsuitable  pronouncements  would  follow  the  definition  had  not 
been  realised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  infallible  pronouncement 
has  been  forthcoming  in  the  thirty-three  years  since  1870  ;  but  the 
caution  which  suggested  abstention  from  an  exercise  of  this  power 
has  had  an  unlooked-for  effect,  more  far-reaching  and  less  whole¬ 
some  than  an  occasional  display  of  inerrability.  The  penalty  we 
have  paid  for  the  absence  of  officially  infallible  pronouncements  is 
that  infallibility  attaches  in  the  vulgar  mind  to  every  papal  utter¬ 
ance.  In  1870  the  Catholic  could  mock  at  the  ill-informed  Pro¬ 
testant  who  made  game  of  the  poor  crops  which  grew  that  year 
in  the  infallible  ruler’s  States.  But  such  a  mistake  as  to  the 
meaning  of  infallibility  is  not  more  contemptible  and  is  much 
less  noxious  than  the  assumption  that  an  infallible  value  attaches 
to  every  religious  act  of  popes.  Self-stultification  w'as  dreaded  as 
the  consequence  of  the  official  dogma  ;  but  very  few'  people  ‘  ‘  make 
fools  of  themselves  ”  every  day  and  all  day  long,  and  by  the 
medium  of  tens  of  thousands  of  emissaries ;  yet  this  is  what  the 
exercise  of  popular  “infallibility”  comes  to.  I  myself  heard  a 
Benedictine  in  an  English  village  teli  his  flock  that  as  Leo  was 
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Infallible  he  had  been  unerringly  guided  to  institute  the  recitation 
of  the  rosary  in  October.  The  hopeless  mediocrity  attending  a 
system  of  this  sort  is  indefinitely  more  damaging  to  a  Church  than 
the  appearance  of  a  second  Honorius  or  a  second  Vigilius.  The 
definition  of  1870  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  pseudo-infalli¬ 
bility,  which  wraps  its  tentacles  round  the  living  Church  and  stifles 
not  only  the  life  but  the  conscience  out  of  it.  No  one  is  honest 
enough  to  assure  us  that  the  truer  the  dogma  the  more  false  must 
be  this  spurious  imitation  of  it,  which  constitutes  a  grave  danger 
for  the  Church.  We  have  had  no  Honorius,  but  we  have  become 
sectarian  and  parochial.  The  face  of  the  pontiff  has  been  saved 
at  the  expense  of  Catholicism  generally. 

The  formulation  of  the  insidious  doctrine  of  the  “  teaching 
Church  ”  was  a  triumph  of  pious  legerdemain,  and  its  relation  to 
the  current  exercise  of  “infallibility  ”  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Infallible  pronouncements  do  not,  and  cannot,  illustrate  every 
theory  and  practice  of  the  religious  life ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  at  each  epoch  an  unwritten  body  of 
teaching  and  custom  which  forms  the  “Catholicism”  of  the 
period,  though  it  may  be  in  flagrant  disaccord  with  the  Catholicism 
of  the  age  preceding  or  succeeding  it.  The  problem  was  to  justify 
this  situation  and  to  rivet  the  notions  of  the  hour  on  the  necks 
of  the  faithful  as  in  some  sort  infallible  truth  for  them.  This 
problem  was  solved  by  the  doctrine  of  the  “teaching  Church,” 
w'hich  consists  of  two  propositions  :  (1)  The  Church  has  a  per¬ 
petual  teaching  office  operating  on  matter  which  is  not  the  subject 
of  infallible  definition,  and  on  the  beliefs  and  practice  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  from  age  to  age.  This  justifies  the  situation.  (2)  For  every 
Catholic  the  teaching  of  his  age  is  Catholicism  for  him,  with  no 
“  looking  before  or  after.”  This  gives  the  necessary  point  d’appui 
for  the  acceptance  of  teaching  not  in  itself  possessing  any  of  the 
marks  of  truth  or  stability.  The  “mind”  and  the  information 
of  this  interesting  entity  “the  teaching  Church,”  the  Church 
we  have  always  with  us,  the  expression  of  the  moment  and  the 
hour,  the  ill-informed,  reformable,  stumbling  and  mistaken  deci¬ 
sions  on  current  “matters  aliied  intimately  or  remotely  to  “faith 
and  morals,”  must  be  accepted  pro  tern,  by  the  faithful.  This 
doctrine,  designed  to  fill  the  intervals  between  the  rare  Infallible 
judgments,  has  resulted  in  being  a  substantial  substitute  for  them. 
For  the  Catholic  of  to-day,  as  we  see,  throws  a  halo  of  infallibility 
over  all  ecclesiastical  utterances,  whether  hot  from  Eome  or 
served  tepid  by  an  ecclesiastic  who  has  seen  a  bishop  who  has  seen 
the  Pope.  The  intellectual  and  moral  abjection  of  a  people  under 
such  conditions  is  not  difficult  to  conceive. 

“Che  ini  irnporta  del  passato  ?  ”  exclaimed  TjCO  XIII.  on  a 
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recent  occasion  when  a  question  of  precedent  was  mooted.  Were 
the  words  an  indication  of  character  or  were  they  the  sul)tle  out¬ 
come  of  the  libera  tin"  dogma  of  papal  Infallibility?  For  the 
dogma  has  suffered  a  strange  transformation  since  its  definition 
thirty-three  years  ago.  Technically  and  theologically  the  matter 
on  which  an  infallible  pronouncement  takes  elTect  is  the  revelation 
once  given — whether  preserved  in  Scripture  or  tradition.  On  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance,  and  when  teaching  the  universal 
Church,  the  Pope,  it  is  held,  can  make  an  inerrable  judgment  on 
these  data,  on  the  elements  presented  by  tradition.  The 
actual  tendency,  nevertheless,  is  to  view  the  dogma  as  a  doctrine 
which  frees  the  pontiff  from  an  accurate  attention  to  tradition, 
as  it  frees  him  from  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  councils  and 
the  intellectual  bondage  of  Schools  ;  to  regard  the  Pope  as  a  living 
sanction  on  change  rather  than  the  infallible  interpreter  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Che  mi  importa  del  passato  ?  It  is  in  this  sense — as  an 
instrument  of  adaptation  rather  than  of  tradition,  that  it  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  our  “liberal  Catholics,”  in  wffiose  eyes  it  is  a 
useful  organ  of  up-to-dateness,  able  to  supply  the  exact  need  of 
modern  times,  making  the  old  new,  and  affording  a  perfectly 
non-cumbrous  machinery  for  steering  the  Church  whither  the 
liberal  Catholic  would  have  it  go.  Alas  for  facts !  The  exercise 
of  infallibility  is  nothing  else  and  could  be  defined  in  no  other 
way  than  a  cautious  judgment  on  the  elements  presented  by  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  excludes,  in  its  very  terms,  the  new  departure,  the 
novelty.  It  provides  for  the  gathering  up  and  fixing  of  the  old, 
not  for  adventuring  on  the  new.  Whatever  else  can  be  said  of  it,  it 
at  least  has  no  claim  to  be  wielded  as  a  modern  weapon.  Unless 
the  Pope  has  adjudicated  on  traditional  matter — unless  the  judg¬ 
ment  determines  the  right  tradition  regarding  the  faith  once 
delivered —there  has  and  can  have  been  no  infallible  pronounce¬ 
ment  at  all.  The  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Council  put  a  weapon 
in  the  Pope’s  hand  which  enabled  him  wdthout  reference  to  a 
Council  and  ex  cathedra  to  adjudicate  on  revealed  faith  and  morals  ; 
it  did  not  create  a  wreapon  wffiich  w^ould  enable  a  thoroughly  modern 
pope  to  cut  the  Church  away  from  all  the  ancient  landmarks ;  and 
nothing  could  conceivably  bring  the  papacy  into  more  discredit 
than  an  attempt  to  single  out  among  possible  alternatives  the  ideas 
which  best  suited  the  modern  mind,  but  which  had  had  no  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  primitive  deposit  of  faith. 

The  ‘  ‘  impregnable  rock  ’  ’  of  Scripture  may  prove  but  a  sandy 
foundation  for  the  edifice  built  upon  it,  but  the  isolation  of  the 
Pope  as  an  inspired  innovator  would  be  like  standing  an  obelisk  on 
its  apex.  No  weightier  matter  has  ever  been  put  before  a  pope  in 
the  course  of  history  than  biblical  criticism,  yet  Leo  never  vep- 
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tured  on  anything  but  the  most  rigid  traditional  ground  in  its  solu¬ 
tion.  Some  liberal  thinkers  within  the  Church  (desiring,  one  sup¬ 
poses,  to  determine  not  success  but  failure)  invoked  the  new 
weapon  forged  in  1870.  Is  not  the  present  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  power  by  one  who,  on  occasion,  is  directed  by  the  same 
Spirit  which  inspired  the  Scriptures?  Is  this  and  this  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  not?  The  demand  is  a  crude  one,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  infallible  pronouncement  here  is  as  remote  as 
possible,  not  only  because  the  details  of  the  problem  are  not  yet 
focussed,  but  because  as  a  problem  it  has  not  yet  disturbed  the 
conscience  of  the  faithful  at  large.  Some  years  back  a  continen¬ 
tal  comic  paper  portrayed  a  keen  old  Leo  as  a  dragon,  coifed  with 
the  tiara,  peering  out  from  the  safe  lair  of  his  Eoman  position  at 
the  havoc  made  by  biblical  criticism,  and  exclaiming  :  “I  told 
you  so!”  But  is  it  true  that  the  Church  of  tradition  and  the 
authority  of  the  living  voice  are  independent  of  criticism  disin¬ 
tegrating  those  Scriptures  w’hich  form  the  sole  authority  for  Pro¬ 
testants?  I  think  not.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Church 
has  means,  and  varied  means,  of  meeting  the  problem  not 
possessed  by  any  other  Church.  The  Bull  Providentissimus  Deun 
contributed  nothing  tow’ards  its  solution,  but  at  the  same  time 
Leo  XIII.  laid  down  the  personal  conditions  of  the  controversy 
when  he  promised  Mgr.  d’Hulst  and  later  assured  Mgr.  Mignot 
that  opinions  and  principles  would  be  denounced,  not  persons. 
His  contribution  to  the  subject  was  personal  not  official,  and  the 
motive  was  neither  religious  nor  political,  but  simply  human.  It 
is  the  same  motive  which  prompted  his  overtures  to  Socialism, 
to  Democracy,  to  ”  Americanism”  and  the  modern  spirit.  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazzella  called  Liberalism  a  sin,  but  the  Pope  did  not  like 
calling  Liberalism  a  sin,  or  Liberals  sinners.  He  had  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  man  who  knows  the  world  as  it  is,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  dispense  wuth  its  courtesies,  its  tolerances. 

Neither  wms  the  first  Pope  to  inherit  an  Infallible  Chair  given 
to  trenchant  methods ;  rather  he  was  essentially  a  patchworker. 
He  had  not  the  mental  obscurantism  of  Pius  IX.,  nor  had  he  the 
modernness  of  Benedict  XIV.  who  preceded  him  by  140  years. 
The  limits  to  his  intellectual  adaptability  are  the  secret  of  the 
patchwork  policy  which  w'as  so  conspicuous  on  those  several  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  modern  w^orld  offered  for  his  solution  problems 
which  had  never  been  offered  before.  He  responded  with  alacrity, 
and  busily  sewed  new  pieces  of  stuff  into  old  garments,  poured 
new  wine  into  skins  which  leaked  at  every  pore.  Yet  there  was  a 
combination  of  mental  qualities  in  Leo  XIII.  which  made  him 
better  fitted  to  hold  a  balance  in  intellectual  questions  than  either 
his  predecessor  or  his  successor.  Certain  things  were  alien  to  one 
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who  joined  to  a  serene  confidence  in  the  scholastic  method  an 
entire  absence  of  fanaticism,  to  restless  intellectual  energy  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  tact  and  the  courteous  suavity  of  the  serene  opponent. 
It  would  never  have  come  naturally  to  Leo — whose  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  dignity,  nevertheless,  was  never  surpassed  in  any  of  his 
predecessors — to  invoke  the  wrath  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  aid  him  in 
crushing  some  humble  adversary  ;  the  words  would  have  seemed  to 
Pius  IX.  (who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  better-hearted  man) 
the  natural  paraphernalia  of  his  exalted  position  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Leo  w^as  always  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  own  intel¬ 
lectual  temperament,  of  the  serenity  born  of  confidence,  in  the  last 
resort,  in  traditional  methods,  traditional  achievements — Aquinas. 
He  could  afford  to  be  a  little  liberal,  because  he  never  doubted 
that  there  was  a  universal  solvent  in  the  background,  a  philoso¬ 
phical  answer,  centuries  old,  to  all  the  modern  unrest. 

Was  not  the  late  Pope  then  “  vaticanised  ”?  On  one  side  Leo 
w’as  a  man  who  could  not  be  influenced  or  suppressed,  who  acted 
always  and  up  to  the  last  on  his  owm  initiative,  and  according  to 
his  own  notions.  But  on  the  other  side  he  was  a  man  who  left 
nothing  for  the  Vaticaniser  to  do ;  he  was  thoroughly  safe  on  the 
traditional  side.  His  one  outbreak  was  the  concession  to  French 
Socialism.  He  had  no  inconvenient  tendencies  towards  reform, 
not  even  towards  a  reform  of  the  clergy,  except  by  using  the  un¬ 
supported  categorical  imperative  which  was  habitual  to  him.  The 
mistakes  for  which  he  was  blamed  were  mistakes  on  the  traditional 
side,  the  inadequate  appreciation  of  modern  requirements,  the 
wasting  of  perhaps  unique  and  certainly  of  imposingly  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  writing  Latin  verses,  a  habit  begun  at  twelve  years  old 
and  which  he  would  get  out  of  bed  as  a  nonagenarian  to  satisfy.  If 
popes  are  ever  poisoned ,  Leo  offered  no  temptations  to  the  poisoner. 
His  enemies  (with  the  one  exception  of  the  Royalists  in  France) 
were  among  the  modern  men,  those  French  ahbes,  who,  having 
the  choice  at  their  Mass  between  the  prayers  pro  papd  and  contra 
inimicos  ecclesicc,  regularly  said  the  second  and  included  Leo 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  or  who  meant  when  he  died 
to  say  a  De  profundis  for  his  soul  and  a  Te  Deum  for  the  liberation 
of  Christendom. 

Was  it  possible  for  Leo  to  be  a  reformer,  and  is  it  more  or  less 
possible  for  a  pope  to  reform  now  he  is  dowered  with  infallibility 
and  despoiled  of  temporalities?  The  reforming  ix)pes  have  been 
few,  and  had  Leo  found  himself  in  the  place  of  Martin  V.  or  Pius 
V. — the  pontiffs  who  had  the  great  opportunity  put  before  them — 
he,  like  they,  would  have  pronounced  the  gran  rifiuto.  He  would 
have  declined  to  reform.  Another  of  those  enfants  terribles  the 
French  abbes,  said  that  there  would  be  no  reform  of  the  Church 
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until  we  had  a  pope  who  lived  on  boiled  eggs.  Something  more 
than  a  menu  of  boiled  eggs  is,  we  believe,  required  to  make  a 
reforming  pope,  the  rarest  of  all  the  types  which  this  longest  of  all 
modern  dynasties  has  presented  to  us.  How  few  reforming  jwpes 
there  have  been  the  popular  beliefs  in  the  papal  city  eloquently 
testify.  In  the  Roman  popular  imagination  it  is  the  fate  of  popes 
to  be  poisoned  :  “i/  papa  non  deve  campare” — “  popes  must  not 
live  long” — I  was  informed  by  a  Roman  of  the  people  who 
thought  Leo’s  chances  of  life  very  small  as  he  approached  eighty 
years.  He  explained  that  a  cardinal  or  some  personaggio  near  his 
person  poisoned  him.  This  man  was  devout  and  superstitious,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  frateUi,  or  members  of  a  pious  guild  attached  to  a 
little  church  by  the  bridge  of  Sant’  Angelo  leading  to  S.  Peter’s. 
Whether  popes  are  poisoned  or  not  in  this  delightful  manner  by 
members  of  the  sacred  college  or  other  ‘  ‘  personages  ’  ’  matters  little 
compared  with  the  fact  that  a  man  born  and  bred  in  papal  Rome, 
penetrated  with  the  pieties  of  his  religion,  should  see  nothing  in 
such  a  state  of  things  which  offended  faith  or  morals.  To  find  a 
parallel  we  must  imagine  an  adult  chorister,  or  the  member  of  an 
English  Church  Guild,  believing  that  such  was  the  appointed  end 
of  the  Sovereign  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Leo  was  no 
reformer,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  he  did  not  picture 
himself  as  a  reformer,  or  rather  as  an  inaugurator  of  order  and 
decorum  in  all  departments.  His  idea  of  reforming  was  indicat¬ 
ing  his  w'ishes  in  an  encyclical — what  I  have  called  his  categorical 
imperative ;  and  the  series  of  encyclicals  remains  a  monument  to 
the  real  character  of  his  work,  to  the  error  that  the  modern  world 
can  be  reformed  by  the  noble  utterances  of  one  in  great  place. 
His  bishops  and  clergy  accustomed  themselves  and  their  flocks 
to  suppose — what  Leo  himself  believed — that  when  an  encyclical 
had  been  read  out  a  new  era  had  been  initiated ;  and  the  world 
w’agged  on  as  before.  Here,  too,  the  classical  caste  of  his  mind 
coloured  his  activity.  He  was  nourished  and  supported  in  the 
events  of  life  by  the  temper  of  mind  we  describe  as  classical ;  the 
classical  pose  and  poise,  the  ”  nothing  too  much,”  the  classical 
virtues.  These  were  conspicuous  when  the  end  came,  and  recon¬ 
ciled  Italians  of  all  classes  to  him  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
Indeed,  the  spectacle  of  Leo’s  dying  awoke  a  queer  echo  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  in  England  :  it  was  felt  that  when  the  last  call  came  the 
chief  Bishop  of  Christendom  should  not  have  met  it  standing,  but 
should  have  taken  to  his  bed  like  an  old  gaffer  and  talked  about 
the  will  of  God. 

Advancing  civilisation  and  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  have 
restricted  the  possible  rdles  of  popes.  Borgias  and  Medicis  need 
be  no  longer  expected,  neither  shall  we  again  see  the  temporal 
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ruler,  the  paternal  despot,  nor — pace  the  clerical  newspapers — the 
Pope  as  the  fountain-head  of  human  authority.  The  choice  lies 
between  the  intellectual  ecclesiastic,  the  pious  friar,  the  political 
j)ope,  the  conciliator,  the  simple  pastor — or  combinations  of  these. 
What  was  Leo’s  own  ideal?  His  secret  sympathy  for  Innocent 
III.  was  shown  in  the  removal  of  that  Pope’s  body  and  the  solemn 
inauguration  of  his  tomb  at  the  Lateran — the  church  chosen  by 
Leo  as  his  own  monument  par  excellence,  where  he  himself  will 
rest,  by  the  great  pontiff  whom  he  called  there  to  lie  with  him. 
His  ideal  w^as  Innocent,  and  his  genius  political.  The  genius  of 
the  practical  politician  just  sufficiently  touched  with  an  apparent 
idealism  which,  how’ever,  never  endangered,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
case  of  his  remote  ancestor  the  visionary  last  of  the  Eoman 
Tribunes,  the  practical  success  of  a  cause.  He  had  the  sane  prac¬ 
tical  seri.^e,  the  practical  self-interest  of  the  Italian.  In  no  coun¬ 
try  has  idealism  so  seldom  dominated  the  practical  genius,  yet  in 
no  country  are  the  instances  to  the  contrary  so  splendid,  so  reful¬ 
gent,  as  in  Italy.  Hence  no  country  has  produced  greater  saints 
or  fewer  reformers. 

Whether  Leo  could  have  effected  more  than  he  did  in  the  condi¬ 
tions — perhaps  the  most  difficult  ever  presented  to  a  pope — 
whether  the  first  pope  in  history  to  govern  the  Church  without 
temporal  dominions  and  in  that  half  of  the  century  which  saw  the 
rise  of  empirical  science,  lost  a  great  opportunity,  or  whether  he 
did  all  that  was  possible  leaving  the  papacy  more  solid  than  he 
found  it — this  will  be  the  theme  of  future  historians.  In  a  world 
of  disintegration,  of  new  thoughts  and  great  ideals,  which  seemed 
to  leave  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural  in  the  background,  the 
figure  of  Leo  XIII.  stands  out  as  in  part  a  classical  in  part  a 
statesman’s  protest  against  empiricism  in  every  field.  He  wit¬ 
nessed  a  partial  religious  reaction  in  Europe,  but  the  reaction  has 
not  been  maintained,  not  because  faith  is  less  but  because  know¬ 
ledge  is  more.  Men  who  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ago  rejoiced 
in  unorthodoxy,  accept  its  necessity  unwillingly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  That  is  the  difference,  and  Leo  partly 
understood  it.  Since  the  old  regime  died,  with  Pius,  popes  must 
be,  as  Leo  was,  popes  of  transition.  Arc  we  to  expect  a  set  of 
men  like  those  who  followed  Pius  V.  after  the  Eeformation,  men 
of  the  stamp  of  an  Alexander  VII.,  and  as  a  consequence  a  dwind¬ 
ling  Church?  Or  does  it  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  frame  a  fit  atti¬ 
tude,  in  its  modern  setting,  for  the  Church  of  tradition  and 
authority  ? 

M.  A.  E.  Tuker. 


THPxEE  SKETCHES  BY  STUN  STREUVELS.^ 


In  bringing  this  new  wTiter  to  the  English  public,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  him  and  his  life.  Stijn 
Streuvels  is  accepted  not  only  in  Belgium,  but  also  in  Holland,  as 
the  greatest  of  living  Low-Dutch  prose- writers ;  his  vogue,  in 
fact,  is  even  greater  in  the  North  Netherlands  than  in  the 
southern  kingdom.  His  medium  is  the  West-Flemish  dialect, 
which  is  spoken  by  perhaps  a  million  people  inhabiting  the  stretch 
of  country  which  is  comprised  within  the  irregular  triangle 
bounded  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the  French  frontier  of 
Flanders  on  the  south  and  a  line  drawn  at  one-third  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  Bruges  and  Ghent  on  the  east.  In  addition  to 
Bruges  and  Ostend,  this  province  of  West  Flanders  includes  such 
towns  as  Poperinghe,  Y'pres  and  Courtrai ;  and  so  subtly  sub¬ 
divided  is  the  West-Flemish  dialect  that  there  are  words  which  a 
man  of  Bruges  vs-ill  use  to  a  man  of  Poperinghe  and  not  be 
understood. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  dialects  known 
to  me,  containing  numbers  of  mighty  mediaeval  w’ords  which  sur¬ 
vive  in  daily  use,  and  it  is  one  of  the  richest,  rich  especially— and 
this  is  not  usual  in  dialects — in  words  expressive  of  human  char¬ 
acteristics  and  physical  sensations.  Thus  there  is  a  word  to 
describe  him  who  is  not  so  much  a  poor  wretch,  un  miserable,  as 
what  Tom  Hood  loved  to  call  “a  hapless  wight”  :  one  who  is 
poor  and  wretched  and  outcast  and  out  of  work,  not  through  any 
fault  of  his  own,  not  through  idleness  or  fecklessness,  but  through 
sheer  ill-luck.  There  is  a  word  to  describe  what  we  feel  when 
we  hear  the  tearing  of  silk  or  ripping  of  calico ;  a  work  expressing 
that  sense  of  angry  irritation  which  gives  a  man  a  gnawing  in  the 
muscles  of  the  arms ;  a  word  that  tells  us  what  we  really  feel  in 
our  hair  when  we  pretend  that  it  ”  stands  on  end.”  It  is  a  sturdy, 
manly  dialect,  moreover,  spoken  by  a  sturdy  race  of  “chaps” 
and  “fellows”  and  “wives”  and  “woman-persons”:  your 
Fleming  rarely  talks  of  men  and  women. 

In  translating  these  and  other  of  Streuvels’  sketches,  I  have 
given  a  close  rendering  :  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  their  flavour  lies 
very  near  the  bone ;  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  lose  no  more 
of  it  than  must  inevitably  be  lost  through  the  mere  act  of  trans¬ 
lation.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  one  or  two  jDhrases, 
such  as  “  cow -beasts  ”  and  others,  which,  although  not  existing, 
(1)  Copyright  U.S.A.,  1904,  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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SO  far  as  1  am  aware,  in  any  part  of  England,  are  not  entirely 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

For  those  interested  in  such  matters,  I  can  add  that  Stijn 
Streuvels’  real  name  is  Frank  Lateur.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Guido  Gezelle,  the  poet-priest.  He  is  not  yet  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  He  lives  at  Avelghem,  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
West  Flanders,  hard  by  Courtrai,  and  there  bakes  bread  for  the 
peasant-fellows  and  wives.  For  you  must  know  that  this  fore¬ 
most  Netherlands  writer  is  a  baker  and  stands  at  sunrise  in  his 
cellar,  bare-chested,  before  his  glowing  oven. 

Alexander  Teixeira  de  M.\ttos. 


On  Sundays. 

In  his  Sunday  best !  A  red-and-yellow  flowered  scarf  was  tied  round 
his  sun-burnt  neck  and  the  two  ends  blew  over  his  shoulders;  a 
small,  brown  felt  hat,  with  a  curly  brim,  was  drawn  down  upon  his 
head  and,  from  under  it,  came  here  and  there  a  wisp  of  flaxen 
hair.  A  small,  open  jacket,  with  a  short  waistcoat,  under  which 
bulged  a  clean  blue  shirt;  and  his  long  trousers,  much  too  long, 
fell  in  wide  folds  over  his  big  cossack  shoes. ^  Under  his  arm  he 
carried  a  bundle  knotted  into  a  red  handkerchief,  while,  with  the 
other  hand,  he  twirled  a  switch. 

He  was  a  growing  youngster,  a  well-set-up  cowherd,  with  a 
brown,  freckled  face,  small,  pale-grey  eyes,  under  milk-white  eye¬ 
brows,  and  bony  knees  and  elbows :  a  sturdy  fellow  in  the  making. 

’Twas  divinely  beautiful  Sunday  weather :  it  shone  with  light  and 
life  and  it  was  all  green,  pale,  splendid  green,  against  a  clear,  blue 
sky,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

He  stepped  on  bravely,  along  the  wide  drove  of  elms,  twisting 
his  switch,  and  looked  into  the  free  sky  with  his  young,  grey-blue 
eyes.  He  thought  ...  of  what?  Of  nothing!  Truly,  of  nothing: 
what  does  a  cowherd  think  of?  Wait,  though;  he  was  thinking: 
’twas  Sunday !  Sunday  once  more,  the  glad  Sunday !  And  there 
were  so  few,  in  those  long,  long  weeks.  And  he  was  going 
home  for  a  few  hours,  yes,  home;  and  from  there  to  Stufke’s^  and 
to  Stafke’s  pigeons. 

He  was  hard-worked  at  the  farm :  twenty-nine  cow-beasts,  which 
were  always  hungry  and  always  wanted  fattening;  furthermore,  a 
whole  herd  of  calves  and  hogs;  ’twas  a  drudging  without  end  or 
bottom,  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night,  until  his  limbs  hung 
lame. 

The  farmer  was  good,  but  strict,  and  could  not  stand  sluggards; 
he  looked  for  work,  bard  work;  and  this  the  lad  was  glad  to  give, 
but  ’twas  in  looking  forward  to  the  everlasting  Sunday,  in  which 
^  lay  all  his  happiness  and  cheer. 

(1)  Hob  nailed  shoes  fastened  with  straps. 


(2)  Gustaaf. 
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He  quickened  his  steps  and  the  elms  pushed  by,  one  by  one,  and 
at  last,  ahead,  very  far  down  that  dark  hedge  of  stems  and  leafage, 
came  a  tiny  opening,  where  the  trees  seemed  to  touch  one  another. 

Look !  There,  beside  the  little  village  church,  stood  Farmer 
Willems’  homestead,  with  its  little  slate  turret  and  the  great 
poplars  and,  beside  it,  close  together  and  quite  hidden  in  the  green, 
two  little  cottages.  ’Twas  there  that  he  was  brought  up  and  had 
grown  up ;  there,  in  one  of  those  cottages.  In  the  other  lived 
Stafke’s  father  and  mother.  The  children  had  there  led  the  half¬ 
wild  life  of  the  country  :  two  little  boys  together.  They  had  there 
clambered  up  those  mighty  trees,  weltered  in  the  sand  of  the  drove 
and  coursed  like  foals  in  the  meadow.  The  homestead  was  to  them 
a  free  domain ;  they  were  at  home  there ;  they  went  daily  to  the 
little  door  of  the  wash-house  to  fetch  their  slice  of  rye-bread  and 
butter  and,  in  the  morning,  an  apple  or  a  pear.  They  had  lain  and 
rolled  in  the  nay-loft,  like  fish  in  the  water ;  but  all  that  had  passed 
so  quickly,  so  very  quickly.  The  parish-priest  came;  and,  for  six 
months,  six  long  months,  they  had  had  to  go  to  school  and  church. 
And  then  father,  on  a  certain  jMonday  morning,  had  said ; 

“  Lad,  you’re  coming  to  the  farm  to-day,  to  bind  corn.” 

Play  was  over,  the  free  play  of  the  country !  They  were  pressed 
into  labour,  saddled  with  the  labourer’s  heavy  burden.  Since  that 
time,  it  had  been  an  endless  roving  after  work,  from  one  farm  to 
another,  with  his  bundle  under  his  arm. 

Stafke  had  remained  serving  at  Willems’,  with  father,  and  he,  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  had  not  so  far  to  go,  under  the  burning  sun,  in 
order  to  be  at  home. 

The  way  was  so  long  for  an  unthinking  lad  and  they  seemed  end¬ 
less,  those  never-changing  rows  of  tree-trunks,  those  uncounted 
yellow,  blinking  cornfields,  and  never  a  creature  on  the  road.  It 
was  something  very  much  out  of  the  way  when  a  pigeon  flew  through 
the  azure  sky ;  the  lad  stood  still  and,  turning  round,  followed  the 
great  ring  which  it  made  until  it  dropped  far  away  beyond  among 
the  houses  of  the  village.  Then  he  went  on,  pondering,  as  he  went, 
that  there  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  lovelier  than  a  milk- 
white  pigeon  in  a  pale-blue  sky ;  and  he  whispered : 

”  Perhaps  it’s  Stafke ’s  pigeon.” 

On  reaching  home,  he  laid  down  his  bundle ;  his  baby  sister  came 
running  up  to  him  with  her  little  arms  wide  open  and  held  him 
by  his  legs,  and  he  lifted  her  twice,  three  times  above  his  head;  he 
handed  mother  his  earnings;  and  then,  out  of  the  door,  to  Stafke’s! 

”  Pozlie,!  is  he  in?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  he’s  up  in  the  loft,  with  the  pigeons.” 

He  climbed  up  the  ladder,  in  three  steps,  and  as  carefully  as  he 
could,  to  the  dovecote.  Behind  a  swarm  of  half-stretched  and 
loose-hanging  clouts  and  canvas  things,  on  an  overturned  tub,  sat  a 
lad,  his  fair-haired  curly  head  in  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 

(1)  Rosalie. 
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peering  through  a  sort  of  lattice-work.  Jaak^  sat  down  at  the 
other  side,  on  a  bundle  of  Indian  corn,  in  the  same  attitude,  and 
looked  too.  .  .  . 

There  were  white,  snow-white,  mottled,  blue,  slate-blue,  russet, 
speckled,  grey,  black-flecked,  striped  and  spotted  pigeons,  doves, 
pouters,  some  cocks,  some  hens :  a  many-coloured  flight  all  mixed 
up  together.  There  were  some  that  sat  murmuring  one  to  the 
other,  softly,  oh,  so  softly,  and  nodding  their  heads  for  sheer  kindli¬ 
ness.  Others  cooed  loudly,  angrily,  or  indifferently,  and  tripped 
round  one  another.  Others  sat  huddled,  meditating,  lonely  and  for¬ 
lorn,  blinking  their  bright  little  glittering  eyes. 

Through  the  holes,  from  the  resting-board,  new  ones  came  walking 
in  with  shy  feet  and  sought  a  little  place  for  themselves ;  others 
passed  out  through  the  narrow  opening  and,  flapping  their  wings, 
rose  into  the  sky.  'Twas  a  humming  and  muttering  without  end,  a 
murmuring  and  whispering  loud  and  soft  and  a  restless  stir  and 
movement :  a  little  world  full  of  neatly-dressed  damsels,  who  were 
so  lightly,  so  beautifully  decked  out  and  who  knew  how  to  manage 
their  trains  and  their  fine  clothes  so  demurely  and  so  comically. 
They  carefully  combed  and  cleaned  their  black  velvet  ruffs, 
smoothed  their  sharp-striped  feathers  one  by  one,  fondled  and 
rubbed  their  downy  breasts  till  they  shone  like  new-blown 
roses  .... 

.\nd  Jaak  and  Stafke  sat  watching,  watching  this,  like  two 
steeled  statues,  and  sweating  in  that  warm  loft.  They  did  not  stir 
nor  speak  a  single  word. 

.\nd  that  lasted  and  went  on  ...  . 

It  grew  dusk.  From  every  side  the  pigeons  came  flying  in,  whole 
troops  of  them,  and  sought  their  well-known  roosts.  They  stood 
two  and  two,  closely  crowded  against  each  other  on  the  perches,  or 
huddled  in  the  holes.  They  drew  their  heads  into  their  feathered 
throats  and  slept.  The  rumour  died,  just  a  soft  mumbling,  and  then 
nothing  more.  The  pigeon  that  sat  over  there,  squatting  low’  on  her 
eggs,  faded  from  sight  in  the  dark  corner  and  the  whole  upper  row 
vanished  in  the  dusk  of  the  rafters. 

The  boys  still  sat  on. 

The  dovecote  became  a  pale-grey  twilight  thing,  with  drab  and 
black  patches  here  and  there.  The  soft  humming  passed  into  a 
faint  buzz  that  died  away  quite  and  all  was  silence. 

They  both  together  stood  up  straight,  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh 
and  went  below. 

“It’s  getting  dark,”  said  Jaak,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face. 
“The  cows  will  be  waiting.” 

“Yes,”  said  Stafke.  “It  gets  evening  all  at  once.  So,  Jaak, 
’till  Sunday.” 

And  Jaak  went  away,  through  the  now  moonlit  drove,  with  a 
new  bundle  under  his  arm  and  pondering  of  the  farm,  of  his  twenty- 
nine  cow-beasts  and  of  Sunday  and  of  Stafke ’s  pigeons.  .  .  . 

(1)  Jacques,  Jacob. 
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A  Pipe  or  No  Pipe. 

TTe  (Iioppod  liis  wheelbarrow,  strode  from  between  the  handles  and 
went  and  looked  into  the  great  window  of  the  tobacco-shop.  His 
eyes  were  all  full,  as  far  as  they  could  carry :  an  abundance  and  a 
splendour  to  dream  of.  He  came  a  step  nearer  and  rested  his  two 
elbows  on  the  stone  window-sill,  in  order  to  see  more  comfortably. 

Two  stacks  of  motley  cigar-boxes  stood  on  either  side  and  ran 
together  at  the  top  in  a  rounded  arch,  from  which  hung  long,  long 
pipes,  cinnamon-wood  pipes,  as  thick  as  your  arm,  with  green 
strings  to  them,  and  huge,  big  bowls,  artfully  carved  into  heads  of 
the  King,  of  hideous  niggers,  of  pretty  girls  with  bead  eyes. 

On  thick,  transparent  glass  slips  lay  whole  files  of  meerschaum 
pipes,  furnished  with  clear,  curly,  amber  mouth-pieces :  fishes’ 
heads,  lobster-claw's  holding  an  egg-shell,  horses’  heads,  cows’ 
hoofs;  rich  cigar-holders  of  meerschaum,  all  over  little  silver  stars 
and  gold  bands.  Heaps  and  heaps  and  lots  and  lots  of  every  kind, 
so  far  as  he  could  see ;  and  all  this  multiplied  in  two  enormous 
mirrors,  in  which,  yonder,  far  back  among  all  this  smoking 
apparatus,  he  saw  his  own  face  staring  at  him  out  of  his  great, 
astonished  eyes. 

He  sighed.  ’Tw'as  all  so  beautiful,  so  rich — and  now,  if  mother 
had  only  got  work ! 

He  went  over  it  once  more.  Dowm  below,  in  little  plush-lined 
trays,  lay  the  small  pipes,  the  boys’  stuff.  They  lay  poured  out 
pell-mell,  in  whole  handfuls,  in  confusion,  crooked  and  straight, 
browm  and  black.  His  eyes  thieved  round  voluptuously  in  those 
trays  and  they  read  wdth  curiosity  those  neatly-written  figures 
which  made  known  to  every  one  how  much  each  pipe  cost. 

Here,  they  were  crooked,  comical  little  things  of  black  cocus- 
wood;  there,  they  were  motley,  speckled  little  round  bowls,  like 
birds”  eggs,  with  white  stems ;  but  they  cost  too  much :  and  yet  they 
were  so  charitably  beautiful !  Now  his  eyes  remained  hankering 
after  a  splendid  varnished  bowl.  It  was  almost  tucked  out  of  sight, 
but  it  glittered  so  temptingly  and  it  had  a  lovely  brown  ring  at  the 
edge  and  shaded  downw^ards  to  a  pale  gold-yellow ;  there  was  a  little 
cup  for  the  oil  to  sw'eat  into  and  a  fat  little  cinnamon  stem,  with  a 
horn  mouthpiece.  He  examined  it  on  every  side  and  would  have 
liked  to  turn  it  over  with  his  eyes.  Inside  the  bowl  stood,  in  black 
figures,  “  1  fr.  50.” 

”  Mother!  ....  Mother!  .  .  .  .” 

That  was  the  one  he  wanted,  that  was  his.  She  had  promised 
him  a  pipe  if  she  got  work  to-day.  If  only  she  had  brought  work 
with  her ! 

After  one  last  look,  and  one  more  ....  he  went  on. 

He  caught  up  his  barrow  and  pushed  it,  over  the  wide  road, 
straight  to  the  station. 

There  he  had  to  w'ait. 
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He  loitered  round  the  dreary,  deserted  yard.  The  noon  sun  bit 
the  naked  stones;  and  everythin",  hiding  and  shrinking  from  that 
glowing  sun-fire,  seemed  dead.  The  drivers  sat  slumbering  on  the 
boxes  of  their  cabs;  the  horses  stood  on  three  legs,  their  heads  down, 
crookedwise  between  the  shafts,  and  now  and  then  they  stamped  a 
short  stamp,  to  keep  off  the  flies,  which  were  terribly  lively.  A 
group  of  loafers  lay  sleeping  on  their  bellies  in  the  shade.  A  slow- 
moving  vehicle  drove  past  and  disappeared  round  the  corner.  A  dog 
came  stepping  up  lazily  and  went  to  lie  blinking  his  eyes  under 
the  sun-flowers  near  the  signal-box. 

There  was  nothing  more  that  moved. 

At  last,  the  train  came  gliding  in,  very  gently,  without  noise,  and 
it  sent  a  gulp  or  two  of  white  smoke  into  the  quivering  blue  sky. 

Now  the  boy  stood  stretching  his  neck  through  the  railings,  on  the 
look-out  for  his  mother,  whom  he  already  saw  in  his  thoughts, 
coming  bent,  with  heavily-laden  bag  of  weaving-stuff :  and  the  pipe 
was  in  his  pocket — or  else  nothing,  nothing  at  all ! 

’Twas  a  fat  gentleman  who  got  out  first;  then  a  tall,  thin  one; 
then  a  woman ;  then  another  woman ;  always  others ;  and  now',  now 
it  was  mother.  She  stuck  out  her  thin  leg,  groping,  from  up  on  the 
high  carriage-steps,  to  find  the  ground,  and — she  had  an  empty  blue- 
and-white  canvas  bag  on  her  shoulder.  His  low'er  lip  hung  down 
sadly  and  he  turned  slowly  to  his  wheelbarrow ; 

“  No  work  yet.  God  better  it!  ” 

The  mother  threw  her  bag  on  the  wheelbarrow  and  they  went  on, 
without  speaking. 

Straight  opposite  the  tobacco-shop,  the  boy  looked  aslant  at  the 
great  w'indow,  with  all  those  rich  things  displayed  behind  it,  and 
he  whistled  a  little  tune. 

They  had  still  far,  very  far,  to  go,  before  they  tw’o  were  at 
home,  in  their  village.  And  the  sun  w’as  burning. 


CiiRisTM.\s  Night. 

Over  there,  high  up  among  the  pines,  stood  the  house  where  he 
lived  alone  with  the  trees  and  the  birds ;  and  there,  every  morning, 
he  saw  the  sun  rise  and,  in  the  evening,  sink  away  again.  And  for 
how  many  years ! 

In  summer,  the  white  clouds  floated  high  over  his  head,  the 
blackbirds  sang  in  the  wood  around  his  door  and  before  him,  in  a 
blue  prospect,  lay  the  whole  world. 

When  his  harvest  was  gathered  and  the  days  shortened,  when  the 
sky  closed  up,  when  the  dry  pines  shook  and  rocked  in  the  sad  wind 
and  the  crows,  like  black  flakes,  dropped  and  came  cawing,  he  shut 
his  windows  and  sat  dow’n  in  the  dark  to  brood. 

Now  he  must  go  dowm  yonder,  below,  to  the  village. 

He  fetched  his  Christmas  star  from  the  loft,  re-stuck  the  gold 
flowers  and  paper  strips  and  fastened  them  in  the  cleft  of  the  long 
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wand.  Then  he  put  on  his  great  coat,  drew  the  hood  over  his 
head  and  went. 

From  behind  the  black  clouds  came  a  light,  a  dull  copper  glow, 
without  rays,  high  up  where  the  stars  were :  it  set  golden  edges  to 
the  hem  of  the  clouds;  the  heaven  remained  black.  There  appeared 
a  little  streak  of  glowing  copper,  which  grew  and  grew  ....  be¬ 
came  a  sickle  ....  a  half  disk  ....  and  at  last  a  great  giant, 
round,  gold  moon,  which  rose  and  rose.  It  went  up  like  a  huge 
round  orange  behind  the  heaven ;  and,  more  and  more  swiftly,  shot 
up  into  the  sky,  always  growing  smaller,  until  it  became  just  a 
common  moon :  the  laughing  moon  among  the  stars. 

He  alone  had  seen  it. 

Now  he  took  his  star  on  his  shoulder,  pulled  his  hood  deep 
over  his  head  and  wandered  down  the  little  path,  all  over  the  snow, 
to  where  the  lights  were  burning.  It  was  lonely,  lifeless,  that  white 
plain  under  that  burnished  sky ;  and  he  alone,  the  black  fellow  on 
the  white  snow.  And  he  saw  the  world  so  big,  so  monotonously 
bleak :  a  flat,  white  wilderness,  with  here  and  there  a  straight,  thin 
poplar  and  a  row  of  black,  lean,  knotty  willows. 

He  went  ....  down  towards  the  lights. 

The  village  lay  still.  The  street  was  black  with  people.  Great 
crowds  of  womanfolk,  tucked  and  muffled  in  black  hooded  cloaks, 
tramped  as  in  a  dream  along  the  houses,  over  the  squeaking  snow. 
They  shuffled  from  door  to  door,  stuck  out  their  lean  hands  and 
asked  plaintively  for  the  God’s  dole.  They  disappeared  at  the  end 
of  the  street  and  went  trudging  into  the  endless  moonlight. 

Children  went  with  lights  and  stars  and  stood  gathered  in  groups, 
their  black  faces  glowing  in  the  shine  of  their  lanterns;  they  made 
a  huge  din  with  their  tooting-horns  ^  and  rumble-pots  ^  and  sang  of 


and 


The  Babe  born  in  the  straw 

The  shepherds  they  come  here. 
They’re  bringing  wood  and  fire. 
And  this  and  that,  and  t’other  : 
Now  bring  us  out  a  pot  of  beer. 


Mad  Wanne  ^  went  alone ;  she  kept  on  slanting  across  the  street 
with  her  long  legs,  which  stuck  out  far  from  under  her  skirt,  and 
she  held  her  arms  wide  open  under  her  hooded  cloak,  like  a  devil 
bat.  She  snuffled  something  about : 


’Twas  hailing,  ’twas  snowing  and  ’twas  bad  weather 
And  over  the  roofs  the  wind  it  few. 

Saint  .Joseph  said  to  Maiy  JIaid  : 

“Mary,  what  shall  we  do?’’ 


(1)  A  cow’s  horn  fitted  with  a  mouth  piece. 

(2)  An  iron  pot  with  a  bladder  stretched  across  the  top,  beaten  with  sticks 
like  a  drum. 

(3)  Johanna. 
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Top^  Dras,  Wulf  and  Grendel,  three  big  fellows  like  trees,  were 
also  loafing  round.  They  were  the  three  Kings:  Top  had  turned 
his  big  jacket  and  blackened  his  face;  Grendel  wore  a  white  sheet 
over  his  Back  and  blew  the  horn;  and  Wulf  had  a  mitre  on  and 
carried  a  big  star  with  a  lantern  on  a  stick.  So  they  dragged  along 
the  street  and  sang  at  all  the  doors : 

Three  Kings  with  a  star 
Caine  travelling  from  afar, 

Over  mountains,  hills  and  dale. 

To  go  and  look 
In  every  nook, 

To  go  and  look  for  the  God  of  All. 

Their  rough  voices  droned  and  three  great  shadows  walked  far 
ahead  on  the  white  street-snow.  All  those  people  went  and  twisted 
and  turned  and  came  and  went  again.  Each  sang  his  own  little 
song,  and  fretted  his  whining  prayer.  Above  all  that  went  the 
dull  toot  of  the  baker's  horn,  as  he  kept  on  shouting : 

“  Hot  bread!  Hot  bread!  ” 

High  hung  the  moon  and  blinked  the  stars;  and  fine  white  shafts 
fell  through  the  air,  upon  everything  around,  like  silver  pollen. 

“Maarten  of  the  mountain!  ”  whispered  the  children  behind  the 
window.  “  Maarten  the  Freezyman !  and  they  crept  deep  into 
the  kitchen  again,  to  the  fire. 

And  the  black  man  stood  outside  the  door,  tugging  at  the  string 
of  his  turning-star,  and  he  sang  through  his  nose  : 

Come,  star,  come,  star,  you  must  not  so  still  stand  I 
You  must  go  with  me  to  Bethlehem  Land, 

To  Bethlehem,  that  comely  city. 

Where  Mary  sits  with  her  Babe  on  her  knee.  .  .  . 

Along  the  country-roads,  the  farm-houses  stood  snowed  in,  with 
black  window-shutters  which  showed  dark  against  the  walls  and 
kept  in  the  light  and  stumpy  chimneys  front  which  thick  smoke 
curled  up.  Indoors,  there  was  no  seeing  clearly :  the  lamp  hung 
from  the  ceiling  in  a  ring  of  steam  and  smoke  and  everything  lay 
black  and  tumbled.  In  the  hearth,  the  yule-log  lay  blazing.  The 
farmer’s  wife  baked  waffles  and  threw  them  in  batches  on  the  straw- 
covered  floor. 

Ill  one  corner,  under  the  light  and  quite  wound  in  tobacco-smoke, 
sat  the  farm  hands  playing  cards.  They  sat  wrapped  up  in  their 
game,  bending  over  their  little  table,  very  quiet.  Now  and  then 
came  a  half  oath  and  the  thud  of  a  fist  on  the  table  and  then  again 
peaceful  shuffling  and  stacking  and  playing  of  their  cards. 

The  Freezyman  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  children,  who,  with  mouths 
wide  open,  sat  listening  to  his  tale  of  “  The  Mighty  Hunter.’’ 


(1)  Beggar. 

(2)  A  legendary  figure  of  a  snow-covered  bogie-man,  who  comes  down  to  the 
villages  at  Christmas-time  and  runs  away  with  the  children. 
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His  star  stood  in  the  corner. 

Later,  the  big  table  was  drawn  out  and  supper  served.  All  sat 
round  and  ate.  First  came  potatoes  and  pork,  red  kale  and  pigs’ 
chaps,  then  stewed  apples  and  sausages  ....  and  waffles, 
waffles,  waffles.  They  drank  beer  out  of  small  tumblers. ^  The  table 
was  cleared,  coffee  poured  out,  little  glasses  fetched  from  the  cup¬ 
board  and  gin  burnt  wdth  sugar.  Then  the  chairs  were  pushed 
close  round  the  hearth  and  Maarten  stood  up,  took  his  star, 
smoothed  his  long  beard  and,  keeping  time  by  tugging  the  string 
of  his  star,  droned  out : 

On  Christmas  night 
Is  Jesus  bom 
To  fight  our  fight 
Against  the  might 

Of  Satan  and  his  devil  spawn. 

And  a  manger  is  His  cot. 

And  all  humble  is  His  lot. 

So,  mortal,  make  you  humble  too 
To  serve  Him  Who  thus  served  you. 

Three  wise  men  and  each  a  king 
Come  to  make  Him  offering  ; 

Gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  they  bring. 

Angels  sweet 
Kiss  His  feet 
As  they  sing  : 

“  Hail,  Lord  and  King  !  ” 

Telling  all  mankind  the  story 
Of  His  wonder  and  His  glory. 

So,  mortal,  make  you  humble  too 
To  serve  Him  Who  thus  served  you. 

.\11  else  was  still.  The  men  sat  drinking  their  warm  gin,  the 
children  listened  with  their  heads  aslant  and  the  farmer’s  wife, 
with  her  hands  together  in  her  great  lap,  sat  crying. 

The  door  opened  and  the  Kings  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
They  w'ere  white  with  snow  and  their  faces  blue  with  cold;  the 
ice  hung  from  Grendel’s  moustache.  They  looked  hard  under  their 
hats  at  the  table,  the  hearth  and  the  little  glasses  and  at  Maar¬ 
ten,  who  was  still  standing  up.  Wulf  made  his  star  turn.  Top 
banged  his  rumble-pot  to  time  and  they  sang : 

Three  Kings  came  out  of  the  East : 

’Twas  to  comfort  Mary.  .  .  . 

When  the  song  was  ended,  each  got  two  little  glasses;  then 
they  could  go. 

Grendel  cursed. 

“That  damned  hill-devil  swallows  it  all  up,’’  muttered  Wulf. 

(1)  In  some  parts  of  Flanders,  e.g.,  at  Oudenaarde,  they  brew  an  exceedingly 
strong  beer,  whiih  is  drunk  out  of  shallow  tumblers,  containing  not  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
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And  they  went  off  through  the  snow. 

Still  long  the  others  sang  and  played  and  played  cards  and  ’twae 
late  when  Maarten  took  his  star  and,  with  a  “  Good-night.  ’Till 
next  year,”  pulled  the  door  behind  him. 

’Twas  still  bright  outside,  but  the  sky  hung  full  of  snow;  above, 
a  grey  fleece  and,  lower,  a  swirl  of  great  white  flakes,  which  fell 
down  slowly  swarming,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

He  plunged  deep  into  it.  .  .  .  It  was  still  so  far  to  go;  and  his 
house  and  his  pines,  he  had  left  them  all  so  far  behind. 

He  was  so  old,  so  alone,  ’twas  so  cold  and  all  the  roads  were 
white  ...  all  sky  and  snow.  In  the  hollow  lay  the  village :  a 
little  group  of  sleeping  houses  round  the  white  church-steeple ;  and 
behind  it  lay  his  mountain,  but  it  was  like  a  cloud,  a  shapeless 
monster,  very  far  away. 

Above  his  head,  stars,  stars  in  long  rows.  He  stood  still  and 
looked  up  and  found  one  which  he  saw  every  evening,  a  pale,  dead 
star,  like  an  old  acquaintance,  which  would  lead  him — for  the  last 
time,  perhaps — back  to  his  mountain,  back  home. 

And  he  trudged  on. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  three  slim,  pointed  windows  of  the  chapel 
and  the  bell  tinkled  within.  He  went  to  rest  a  bit  against  the 
wall.  What  a  noise  and  what  a  bustle  all  the  evening  .  .  .  and 
the  gin!  And  those  rough  chaps  had  looked  at  him  so  brutally. 
In  there,  it  was  still;  those  windows  gleamed  so  brightly;  and,  after 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  there  came  so  softly  a  woman’s  voice : 
“  Venite  adoremus  ...”  Then  all  fell  still,  the  lights  went  out. 
And  he  fared  on. 

The  village  lay  behind  him  and  the  road  began  to  climb.  There, 
on  the  right,  stood  the  ‘‘Jolly  Hangman.”  Now  he  knows  his 
way  and  ’tis  no  longer  far  from  home.  From  out  of  the  ditch 
comes  something  creeping,  a  black  shape  that  runs  across  the  plain 
and  chatters  like  a  magpie:  Mad  Wanne,  with  her  lean  legs  and 
her  cloak  wide  open.  She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  run  and  vanished 
behind  the  inn. 

He  had  started;  he  became  so  frightened,  so  uneasy,  that  he 
hastened  his  steps  and  longed  to  be  at  home. 

There  was  still  a  light  in  the  “  Jolly  Hangman  ”  and  a  noise 
of  drunken  men.  When  he  had  passed,  he  turned  back  ...  to 
sing  his  last  song,  according  to  old  custom.  They  opened  the  door 
and  asked  him  in.  He  saw  Grendel  sitting  there  and  ran  away. 
Then  the  three  of  them  rushed  out  and  called  after  him.  When 
they  saw  that  he  went  on,  they  broke  into  a  run; 

‘‘Stop,  you  brute!  .  .  .  Here,  you  with  your  star!  .  .  .  Oh, 
you  damned  singer  of  songs!  ”  they  howled  and  ran,  and  caught 
him  and  threw  him  down. 

Grendel  pushed  his  knee  on  his  chest  and  held  his  arms  stretched 
wide  against  the  ground.  Wulf  and  Dras  gripped  whole  handfuls 
of  snow  and  crammed  it  into  his  mouth  and  went  on  until  his  face 
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was  covered  deep  and  he  lay  powerless.  Then  they  planted  his 

star  beside  him  in  the  snow  and  began  to  turn  and  sing  to  the 

echo : 

A,  a,  a  .  .  .  glory  be  on  high  to-day ! 

A’,  e,  e  .  .  .  upon  earth  peace  there  shall  be  I 

I ,  i,  i  .  .  .  come  and  see  with  your  own  eye ! 

0,o,o  .  .  .  His  little  bed  of  straw  below ! 

Like  a  flash,  Mad  Wanne  shot  past,  yelling  and  shrieking.  Wulf 
flung  his  stick  against  her  legs.  She  waved  her  arms  under  her 
cloak  and  vanished  in  the  dark. 

The  three  men  sat  down  by  the  ditch  and  laughed  full-throated. 
Then  they  started  for  the  village.  Long  it  rang : 

Three  Kings  came  out  of  the  East : 

’Twas  to  comfort  Mary.  .  .  . 

Great  white  flakes  fell  out  of  the  clear  sky,  swirled,  swarmed,  one 
on  top  of  the  other. 


SOCIETY  AND  THE  TKAMP. 


Signs  and  even  wonders  are  multiplying  in  token  that  English 
public  opinion  is  not  only  moving  but  maturing  on  the  question 
of  vagrancy  and  its  rational  treatment.  Foreign  critics  have 
maintained  that  we  are  slow  in  this  country  to  listen  to,  still 
slower  to  appropriate,  new  ideas;  partly,  it  has  been  inferred, 
from  constitutional  aversion  to  innovation  of  every  kind,  partly 
from  constitutional  aversion  to  intellectual  effort.  If  a  national 
proneness  to  cautiousness  is  hereby  meant,  it  is  neither  possible 
to  deny  the  impeachment  nor  needful  to  resent  it  altogether. 
Yet  while  this  cautiousness  saves  us  doubtless  from  many  of  the 
evils  of  precipitancy,  and  gives  balance  to  our  public  life,  a  rough 
sort  of  organic  unity  to  our  corporate  institutions,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  continuity  to  our  political  and  social  policies,  yet  it  has 
also  its  disadvantages,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  these  is  that  it  has 
a  tendency  to  perpetuate  hoary  anomalies,  and  to  maintain  in  a 
condition  of  galvanised  and  artificial  life  theories  of  public  action 
which  are  hopelessly  ineffectual  and  eli'ete  if  we  would  but 
honestly  admit  it.  When  Goethe  told  us  that  we  were  as  a  nation 
“really  without  intelligence,”  he  probably  intended  no  offence, 
even  if  he  gave  it ;  all  he  meant  was  that  Englishmen  despise 
theory,  are  impatient  of  the  rule  of  law,  and  are  slow  to  submit 
their  stock  notions  to  the  test  of  reason. 

Tlie  principles  which  underlie  our  treatment  of  the  tramp 
question  afford  a  remarkable  illustration  in  point.  Alone  of 
Western  nations  we  still  treat  lightly  and  frivolously  this  strangely 
anomalous  product  of  civilised  society.  Other  countries  have 
their  tramps  as  we  have,  but  they  do  not  devise  machinery  for  the 
express  purpose  of  manufacturing  them.  Elsewhere  the  tramp 
is  openly  regarded  as  a  public  nuisance,  a  fiat  illegality,  a  social 
excrescence ;  only  here  is  he  deliberately  fostered  and  encouraged. 
Happily,  however,  we  are  at  last  moving,  and  moving  rather 
rapidly.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  still  accepted  as  an  apodictic 
axiom  by  all  but  a  handful  of  sociologists — men  for  the  most  part 
regarded  as  amiable  faddists,  whose  eccentric  notions  it  was, 
indeed,  quite  fashionable  to  listen  to  with  indulgent  charity,  but 
very  improper  to  receive  seriously — that  there  was  really  only  one 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  tramp,  and  that  was  the  way  of 
the  Poor  Daw.  That  this  was  also  the  rational  way  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  who  were  w’e  that  we  should 
impugn  the  wisdom  of  the  past?  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
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significant  in  its  way  than  the  strong  public  sentiment  hostile  to 
inherited  precepts  and  usage  which  has  of  late  arisen  on  this 
subject.  I  may  claim  to  speak  with  experience  upon  this  point, 
since  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  cordial  response  which  was  given 
by  the  Press  of  the  country  to  the  proposals  of  reform  w'hich  1 
w’as  permitted  to  place  before  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly 
Peview  nearly  four  years  ago.^  The  main  contention  then 
advanced,  that  society  is  justified,  in  its  own  interest,  in  legislat¬ 
ing  the  tramp  out  of  existence  if  legislation  can  be  shown  to  be 
equal  to  the  task,  was  endorsed  with  all  but  absolute  unanimity. 
Considering  how  the  tramp  has  been  spoiled  and  coddled  for 
generations,  until  he  has  come  to  regard  his  right  to  free 
maintenance  as  not  less  inalienable  than  his  right  to  liberty,  it 
was  remarkable  how  little  sentiment  was  wasted  over  him  by  the 
journalist-critic,  though  a  certain  hardness  of  heart  tow’ards  the 
highway  idler  was  natural,  perhaps,  in  the  representatives  of  the 
most  laborious  of  all  professions.  Here  and  there  occurred  the 
inevitable  sympathetic  reference  to  the  W'oes  of  “  Weary  Willie,” 
but  the  almost  universal  verdict  was,  not  that  it  was  premature 
to  talk  of  cutting  short  the  vagrant’s  career  by  arbitrary  methods, 
but  that  it  was  surprising  it  had  not  been  so  cut  short  long  ago. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  rhe  several 
Poor  Law  Conferences  in  which  these  bodies  join  for  periodical 
exchange  of  view's  and  experiences  have  since  been  the  foremost 
to  give  prominence  to  this  problem  of  the  tramp,  and  only  so  late 
as  March  last  the  national  conference,  after  a  very  serious  and 
practical  discussion,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  appointment  of  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  “  to  consider  the  question  of  the  casual 
poor,  having  special  regard  to  the  question  of  Labour  Colonies 
and  to  the  suppression  of  child  vagrancy.”  Influenced  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  increasing  burden  of  the  normal  poor  rate,  but  also 
by  a  candid  weighing  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  recognising  the  abstract  absurdity  and  the  economic 
wastefulness  of  the  existing  law.  According  to  a  recent  Parlia¬ 
mentary  return  no  fewer  than  14,476  vagrants  w'ere  housed  and 
relieved  at  the  public  expense  in  the  workhouses  of  the  country 
on  the  first  of  January  last.  Moreover,  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  vagrants,  it  is  not  very  pleasing  to  know,  were  aliens,  of 
whom  4,618  in  all  were  chargeable  in  one  way  or  another  to  our 
Poor  Law  funds  last  year.  Of  these  alien  paupers  1,384  fell  to 
the  provinces,  and  120  of  them  were  tramps.  The  mean 

(1)  “Society’s  Duty  to  the  Tiiunp”  (Forinightly  Review  for  December,  1900), 
the  outrome  of  a  ■pu'per  read  before  the  Econotnir  Section  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Bradford  in  the  iume  year. 
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pauperism  of  London  alone  increased  from  89,505  in  1891  to 
90,720  in  1901,  and  the  cost  of  poor  relief  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  Is.  6^d.  to  2s.  in  the  pound. 

Furthermore,  guardians  of  the  poor  are  becoming  increasingly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  discharge,  in  the  administration  of  the  existing 
law,  will  compel  them  before  long  to  face  this  wider  problem  :  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  child  vagrancy.  So  far  we  have  got  as 
to  recognise  that  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  vagrant  parents  to 
drag  their  offspring  round  the  country  wdth  them  not  only  inflicts 
cruelty  and  moral  harm  upon  the  children  themselves,  but  is  the 
best  w’ay  of  making  the  habit  of  vagrancy  reproductive.  Poor 
Law  reformers  are  universally  agreed  that  this  liberty  should 
cease,  though  they  are  not  equally  agreed  as  to  the  measures  for 
effecting  that  end.  Two  W'ays  are  open.  Either  the  vagrant 
might  be  relieved  by  the  public  outright  of  all  resixmsibility  for 
the  care  and  keeping  of  his  children,  a  relief  which  as  a  rule  he 
would  welcome  only  too  readily,  or  the  public  might  elect  to  act 
in  loco  parentis,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  the  legal  guardians  to 
make  restitution  of  all  expense  incurred.  Under  the  Poor  Law 
Acts  of  1889  and  1899,  indeed.  Boards  of  Guardians  may  already, 
in  certain  specified  circumstances,  assume  and  exercise 
parental  rights  over  the  children  of  pauper  parents,  though  by  so 
doing  they  do  not  relieve  the  latter  of  legal  liability  for  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  same  power  must  before 
long  be  acquired  in  respect  of  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants, 
and  already  a  private  Bill  has  been  proposed  on  the  subject. 
When  that  powder  is  entrusted  to  Poor  Law'  authorities,  however, 
the  question  will  at  once  arise — how  shall  the  tramp  be  compelled 
to  discharge  his  liabilities  ?  Obviously ,  he  must  either  cease  to  be 
a  tramp  and  face  the  necessity  of  w'orking  for  the  support  of  his 
children  and  incidentally  for  himself,  or  it  w'ill  be  a  case  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  police  authorities  perpetually  chevying  him  from 
pillar  to  post,  a  game  not  wmrth  the  candle  on  either  side. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  security  and  order  also  there  is 
a  growing  disposition  to  regard  it  as  intolerable  that  the  know'u 
criminals,  w'hich  the  majority  of  tramps  are,  should  be  afforded 
every  facility  for  following  their  irregular  calling.  Incidents  like 
the  following,  cited  at  random,  are  of  weekly  and  almost  of  daily 
occurrence  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  bring  home  better  than 
argument  the  insensate  folly  of  our  present  method,  or  lack  of 
method,  of  treating  the  tramp.  The  extract  is  taken  from  a 
Yorkshire  newspaper  of  April,  1903  ;  — 


Three  labourers  of  no  fixed  abode  (it  is  the  police  constable’s  well-known 
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euphemism  for  vagrancy)  were  charged  at  Skipton  with  begging  at  Kel- 
brook.  The  prisoners  fairly  took  the  village  by  storm.  They  were  singing 
and  shouting,  and  swore  at  women  who  would  not  relieve  them.  One  of 
them  kicked  a  door,  and  their  conduct  generally  was  altogether  disgrace¬ 
ful.  After  they  had  collected  3^d.,  they  wont  to  the  public  house  and 
asked  to  be  supplied  with  a  quart  of  beer  for  that  amount.  The  girl  who 
was  in  supplied  them  for  the  sake  of  quietness,  and  after  drinking  the 
beer  the  men  went  out,  collected  the  same  amount,  came  back,  and 
demanded  another  quart  for  S^d.  The  men  were  sent  to  gaol  for  fourteen 
days  each. 

Very  outrageous,  of  course,  yet  very  common,  and  also  very 
natural.  For  given  the  implicit  licence  to  beg,  why  not  give  the 
tramp  also  the  licence  to  spend  the  proceeds  of  begging  in  his  own 
way,  and  if  he  gets  drunk  and  is  violent  is  it  not  the  fault  of  those 
who  furnished  the  money?  But  “  fourteen  days  !”  There  is 
the  true  irony  of  the  incident.  For  the  same  men  probably  served 
fourteen  days  a  month  before,  and  would  serve  fourteen  days  a 
month  later,  since  the  vagrant’s  time  is  notoriously  divided  pretty 
equally  between  the  gaol  and  the  highway.  If,  how^ever,  our 
penal  laws  are  intended  to  be  not  merely  punitive,  but  also,  and 
mainly,  reformatory,  a  system  which  consists  of  sending  men  into 
and  out  of  prison  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  is  obviously 
futile  and  childish.  It  is  the  obligation  to  work  which  these  men, 
and  tens  of  thousands  like  them,  need  to  come  under.  Dislike 
of  regular  labour  makes  them  tramps,  tramping  makes  them 
criminals — the  two  conditions  are  inseparably  connected  as  cause 
and  effect — their  kinship  lies  in  the  very  constitution  and  instincts 
of  human  nature ;  and  the  police  laws  which  ignore  it  are  engaged 
in  an  encounter  from  which  they  must  of  necessity  emerge  foiled 
and  beaten.  They  may  hide  the  tramp  for  a  time  from  view, 
but  they  will  not  cure  him ;  the  very  reiteration  of  the  futile 
penalties  which  are  imposed  upon  him  only  confirms  him  in  the 
conviction  that  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  rowdyism,  and  blackmail¬ 
ing  are  venial  offences  the  commission  of  which  society  almost 
takes  for  granted,  since  it  has  arranged  that  they  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  for  upon  terms  so  easy  as  to  amount  to  open  incitement 
to  illegality. 

Moreover,  our  medical  authorities  are  at  last  on  the  track  of  the 
tramp,  and  none  too  soon,  for  several  recent  epidemics  have 
emphasised  the  truth  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  proficient 
disseminators  of  disease  going.  The  following  incidents,  all 
relating  to  the  past  year,  are  typical  of  his  services  to  society 
in  this  respect  :  — 

A  tramp  who  was  making  his  way  through  the  Lake  District  was  found 
lying  by  the  roadside  near  Ullswater  on  Sunday  evening  in  an  advanced 
state  of  smallpox.  He  was  removed  to  a  smallpox  hospital,  and  it  was 
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ascertained  that  he  had  been  infected  by  another  tramp,  who  is  now  in 
the  Penrith  Hospital.  (March  5,  1903.) 

At  Northwich  three  more  begging  cases  were  dealt  with.  The  chairman 
said  tramps  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  smallpox  prevalent  in  the 
district.  Cheshire  w’as  infested,  and  if  vagrancy  could  be  put  down  they 
intended  to  do  it. 

Smallpox  has  broken  out  in  a  somewhat  serious  form  at  Barking,  and 
several  families  have  been  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital.  The  out¬ 
break  is  attributed  to  a  tramp,  who  was  found  lying  in  the  roadway  at 
Ripplesdale  with  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease.  (May  19,  1903.) 

So,  too,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  held  on 
February  7,  1903,  at  Manchester,  Dr.  E.  Sergeant,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  reported  that 
“  The  spread  of  smallpox  to-day  was  owing  most  largely  to  the 
vagrant  class,”  and  he  claimed  that  ‘‘these  parasites  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  about  the  country  spreading  disease,  and  it  was 
very  little  to  ask  that  they  should  be  vaccinated,”  for  it  seems 
that  under  present  legislation,  while  the  parasite  can  require  you 
to  support  him,  you  cannot  require  him  to  protect  himself,  much 
less  you,  against  infectious  disease  !  In  a  paper  w^hich  he  read 
before  a  later  meeting  of  the  same  Institute,  held  at  Bradford  on 
July  8,  Dr.  Kaye,  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  West  Biding  County 
Council,  stated  that  in  100  out  of  138  towns  which  had  suffered 
from  smallpox  of  late  the  disease  had  been  imjiorted  by  tramps, 
and  in  some  towns  it  had  so  been  introduced  again  and  again. 
As  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  resolved  to 
request  the  Government  to  ‘‘  take  into  consideration  the  necessity 
for  legislation  to  deal  more  effectually  with  those  resorting  to 
common  lodging-houses  and  workhouse  tramp-wards  as  a  constant 
and  dangerous  element  in  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of 
smallpox.” 

To  the  proposals  already  put  forward  in  these  pages  I  return, 
therefore,  wdth  increased  conviction,  not  only  of  their  practicable¬ 
ness,  but  of  their  urgency;  with  the  gratifying  assurance,  more¬ 
over,  that  public  opinion  is  rapidly  recognising  their  reasonable¬ 
ness  and  inevitableness.  Proceeding  from  the  presupposition  that 
the  maintenance  of  vagrants  at  the  public  expense  is  contrary  to 
sound  economic  law,  to  the  common  interest,  and  to  common- 
sense,  it  was  contended,  as  a  foundation  principle,  that  the  status 
of  vagrancy  should  be  made  in  reality,  what  it  is  already  in 
theory,  illegal.  That  principle  admitted,  the  task  which  remained 
would  be  less  to  do  aw'ay  with  the  vagrant  than  to  make  the 
vagrant  do  away  with  himself.  I  showed  that  to  do  this  would 
entail  no  revolutionary  changes  of  the  law;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  put  into  operation,  seriously  and  systematically, 
the  law  as  it  at  the  present  time  exists.  Already,  in  theory,  the 
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law  (by  which  must  be  understood  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824)  re¬ 
gards  as  “  idle  and  disorderly  persons  ”  all  such  people,  being  able 
wholly,  or  in  part,  to  maintain  themselves  or  their  families  by 
work  or  other  means,  who  wilfully  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do,  by 
which  refusal  or  neglect  they,  or  their  families,  whom  they  muy 
be  legally  bound  to  maintain,  become  chargeable  to  the  public 
funds;  also,  any  persons  wandering  abroad  or  placing  themselves 
in  public  places,  highways,  courts,  or  passages,  to  beg  or  gather 
alms,  or  causing  or  procuring  children  so  to  do.  For  offences  of 
this  character  imprisonment  with  labour  up  to  one  calendar  month 
may  be  awarded.  Moreover,  the  law  also  regards  as  “  rogues  and 
vagabonds  ”  such  persons  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  any 
barn  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  deserted  or  unoccupied  building,  or  in 
the  open-air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  any  cart  or  wagon,  not  having 
any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  giving  a  good  account 
of  themselves,  and  the  punishment  here  may  be  imprisonment 
with  labour  up  to  three  calendar  months,  or  as  long  as  twelve 
months  on  a  second  conviction.  Set  with  sufficient  care,  there  is 
here  a  net  close  enough  to  catch  any  and  everyone  of  our  birds  of 
passage — the  tramps — however  old  and  experienced  they  may  be. 
Here,  however,  the  Poor  Law  comes  in  and  nullifies  the  penal 
law  both  in  theory  and  effect,  for  let  a  vagrant  be  as  “  idle  and 
disorderly  ”  as  he  likes  by  day,  so  long  as  he  pursues  his  parasitic 
life  undetected,  at  night  he  has  only  to  present  himself  at  the 
handiest  Workhouse,  and  this  anomalous  piece  of  legislation  certi¬ 
fies  him  to  be  a  deserving  citizen,  and  beds  and  boards  him  at  the 
public  expense. 

And  even  about  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  provisions  against 
the  tramp,  when  his  native  wut  and  cunning  fail  him,  and  he  is 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  there  is  an  unreality  and  a  frivol¬ 
ity  which  bring  both  the  statute  and  its  administrators  into  dis¬ 
repute.  Nine-tenths  of  the  “  idle  and  disorderly  persons,”  of 
the  ”  rogues  and  vagabonds,”  who  come  before  the  justices  of  the 
peace  are  hardened  offenders,  who  know  more  about  the  county 
gaols  of  the  country  than  the  most  experienced  of  Police  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  yet  the  view  which  most  commonly  prevails  in  the  petty 
sessions  courts  is  that  so  long  as  the  itinerant  mendicant  is  sent  on 
his  way,  and  is  thus  got  safely  out  of  the  district,  expediency  if  not 
justice  is  satisfied.  To  be  fair  to  our  justices,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  blind-eyed  administration  of  the  law  is  no  modern 
innovation.  It  is  really  only  a  survival  of  the  ancient  custom,  to 
wffiich  many  a  musty  parish  record  bears  amusing  witness,  of 
harrying  vagabonds  from  parish  to  parish — often  after  a  rigorous 
application  of  the  w'hip,  but  in  any  case  after  a  blood-curdling 
warning  from  the  local  justice,  duly  followed  by  a  speeial  com- 
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mination  from  the  parish  constable  on  his  own  account — lest  they 
should  by  any  mischance  fall  upon  poor  funds  to  which  they  had 
no  domiciliary  claim.  The  result,  however,  is  the  same  now  as  of 
old.  The  tramp  takes  his  admonition,  and,  if  need  be,  his  punish¬ 
ment,  with  stoical  indifference,  and  continues  a  tramp.  The 
offence  is  condoned  or  corrected,  as  the  case  may  bo,  but  the 
offender  knows  that  he  is  free  to  commit  it  again — at  his  peril ,  of 
course— directly  the  law  has  done  with  him ,  and  that  in  the  bath¬ 
room  of  the  Casual  Ward  he  may  each  evening  purge  the  day’s 
offences,  and  so  begin  anew  on  the  morrow  his  career  of  licensed 
crime. 

Clearly,  measures  of  prevention  rather  than  of  regulation,  or 
even  punition,  are  the  thing  most  needful,  and  here  I  would 
recapitulate  the  several  steps  w’hich  seem  necessary  if  vagrancy 
is  to  abolish  itself. 

(1) .  In  the  first  place,  let  us  convert  into  indictable  offences  both 
vagrancy  and  loafing  generally ;  for  if  we  begin  with  the  idler  of 
the  highway,  w^e  shall  in  fairness  be  compelled  to  deal  with  his 
kinsman  of  the  street.  In  sympathy  wdth  this  measure  restrict 
the  right  of  free  migration  in  the  case  of  the  destitute  unemployed 
to  the  extent  of  making  it  dependent  on  police  permission  to  travel 
in  search  of  work.  (The  man  with  money  in  his  pocket  is  his 
owm  master  all  the  w’orld  over.) 

(2) .  Make  severe,  and  what  is  more  important,  thereafter  en¬ 
force,  the  laws  against  begging  and  penniless  wandering. 

(3) .  Abolish  the  Casual  Ward  as  it  as  present  exists.  For  it 
stands  to  reason  that  so  long  as  w’e  maintain  free  lodging-houses 
for  the  special  reception  of  tramps  it  will  be  hopeless  to  repress 
vagrancy.  The  Casual  Ward  invites  vagrants  and  creates  them. 
If  begging  and  all  the  rest  of  the  offences  by  which  the  vagrant 
subsists  are  illegal,  then  the  Casual  Ward  is  the  most  flagitious 
of  social  institutions,  for  it  openly  encourages  the  men  w'ho  live 
by  crime. 

But  at  these  negative  and  repressive  measures  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  stop.  Their  very  operation  would  compel  us  to  go  further, 
for  the  tramp  and  the  loafer  having  been  hustled  from  their 
wonted  haunts,  they  would  either  have  to  betake  themselves  to 
honest  work,  or  they  would  promptly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Here  is  seen  the  need  for  a  new  departure  in  our  penal 
system  such  as  has  been  made  by  other  European  countries.  At 
present  there  exists  no  correctional  institution  in  our  midst  suited 
to  the  peculiar  case  of  the  vagabond,  w^hose  radical  fault  is  consti¬ 
tutional  idleness.  Discipline,  enforced  by  all  necessary  use  of 
compulsion,  is  his  principal  need ;  yet  w'hile  the  routine  of  the 
ordinary  county  gaol  is  too  inelastic,  the  associations  of  the  convict 
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prison  are  too  hazardous.  As  I  showed  on  a  former  occasion, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  have  found  it  advantageous  to  establish 
Workhouses  true  to  their  name,  for  the  special  treatment  of  social 
parasites  of  this  kind,  and  while  imitation  in  details  may  be  neither 
possible  nor  desirable,  the  experience  of  the  Berlin  Arheitshaus 
(Workhouse),  and  the  Berne  Armenanstalt  (Poorhouse)  throws 
valuable  light  upon  both  sides  of  the  problem — on  the  one  hand, 
the  case  of  those  hardened  sinners  upon  whom  indulgence  is 
throwm  away  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  budding 
loafers  who  have  not  irrevocably  chosen  between  the  life  of  dili¬ 
gence  and  that  of  sloth.  The  Berlin  establishment  is  intended 
for  the  former,  the  Berne  establishment  for  the  latter ;  each  in  its 
w'ay  has  a  record  of  splendid  work  to  its  credit ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  similar  institutions  would,  if  tried,  justify 
themselves  in  this  country. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Labour  Colony,  conducted  by  Boards 
of  Guardians,  have  impressed  many  of  the  Poor  Law’  reformers 
who  have  begun  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  tramp.  I  know 
both  the  w’ork  and  the  w’orkers  of  the  Labour  Colonies  of  the 
Continent  w’ell,  having  visited  some  of  them,  and  while  agreeing 
that  institutions  of  this  kind — albeit  with  the  addition  of  com¬ 
pulsory  pow’ers  of  detention,  which  the  Continental  Colonies  do 
not  possess — might  do  for  first  offenders,  I  am  confident  that  a 
regime  many  degrees  stricter  and  more  methodical  w’ould  be 
necessary  before  we  could  hope  to  make  any  impression  upon 
the  habitual  vagabond.  Here,  however,  w’e  see  the  idea  of 
coddling  the  tramp,  even  while  we  are  trying  to  reform  him, 
creeping  in  already  in  a  new  guise.  These  good  people  readily 
admit  that  discipline  of  some  kind  is  necessary ;  but  while  they 
would  restrain  the  tramp  henceforth,  it  would  be  with  cords  of 
love.  The  poor  fellow  has  been  taught  by  the  rude  buffeting  of 
the  Workhouse  to  hate  labour.  Who  would  love  work  after  he 
had  for  years  been  passing  through  the  mill  of  the  Casual  Ward, 
which  grinds  the  instinct  of  diligence  and  self-respect  slowly, 
indeed,  but  exceeding  small?  This  has  been  the  hard  experience 
of  the  tramp.  The  continual  sight  of  heaps  of  stones  and  oakum, 
which  he  was  expected  to  disintegrate  according  to  their  kind,  by 
way  of  paying  for  his  humble  bed  and  board,  has  created  in  him 
a  distaste  for  even  more  dignified  kinds  of  labour,  so  that  the 
very  sight  of  a  spade,  a  pick-axe,  or  a  dirty  apron  gives  him 
quite  a  turn.  So  the  tramp’s  tender-hearted,  ever-faithful  sym¬ 
pathisers  are  arguing ;  he  shall  not  be  passed  under  draconian 
law’s,  if  they  can  help  it. 

Seriously,  is  it  not  time  to  abandon  this  mischievous  appeal  to 
sentiment?  It  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Vagrancy  Law’s  for 
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generations,  and  more  than  anything  else  is  responsible  for  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  tramp  problem  in  its  several  phases. 
Short  of  compulsion,  the  tramp  will  not  work,  and  the  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  take  to  a  life  of  industry  by  placing  him  in  an 
atmosphere  of  art  and  poetry,  perfumes  and  texts,  is  to  go  counter 
to  all  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  to  utterly  misunderstand  the 
instincts  of  the  tramp  nature.  Else  how  explain  the  notorious 
fact  that  wherever  a  Workhouse  adopts  a  fairly  severe  labour  test 
there  the  tramp  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go ;  while,  conversely,  the 
easier  the  terms  of  admission — or,  more  truly,  of  exit — the  fuller 
is  the  Casual  Ward.  I  read  in  the  daily  Press  at  this  very  moment 
that  “  The  new  labour  tests  adopted  by  the  Sleaford  Guardians 
are  answering  very  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  fortnightly  meeting 
on  Monday,  the  Master  reported  that  during  the  past  six  months 
there  had  been  a  decrease  of  250  vagrants  at  the  Union.”  The 
fact  that  this  official  had  also  to  complain  of  ‘  ‘  dissatisfied 
vagrants,”  and  ‘‘  the  breaking  of  windows  and  other  Union  pro¬ 
perty”  by  these  irreconcilable  visitors,  only  confirms  the  truth 
that  vagrancy  and  hatred  of  work  are  convertible  terms.  But,  if 
so,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  by  curing  this  unsocial  aversion  to 
exertion  that  the  unsocial  practice  of  vagabondage  will  cease  to 
perplex  and  scandalise  society,  and  to  do  that  coercive  measures  of 
a  very  definite  kind  will  have  to  be  employed,  let  the  repository 
of  power  be  as  it  may.  The  treatment  of  the  tramp  must,  of 
course,  be  humane — that  it  should  be  other  is  inconceivable  in 
these  days,  when  even  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  assured  a 
standard  of  life  far  beyond  the  reach  and  hope  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  who  help  to  maintain  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners — but  it 
must,  none  the  less,  be  distinctly  punitive  and  deterrent.  It  must 
not  be  desirable  to  be  sent  to  a  disciplinary  establishment  of  this 
kind;  a  man  must  rather  be  willing  to  work  voluntarily  outside 
than  to  work  compulsorily  inside.^ 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  some  modification  of  the 
I  Labour  Colony  should  not  serve  for  the  milder  class  of  loafers — 

the  benignants  as  distinguished  from  the  malignants,  the  novices 
of  the  fraternity,  who  are  naively  unconscious  of  any  hereditary 
participation  in  the  curse  of  Cain,  yet  have  not  actually  graduated 
in  crime — and  to  those  who,  like  myself,  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  the  value  of  this  institution  within  its  proper  sphere  of  work  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  know  at  what  cost,  and  by  whose  resources, 

(1)  Complaint  was  made  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  magistrates  a  short  time  ago  that  mendicancy  had  increased  a  hundred 
per  cent,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  prison  dietary.  “  The  professional 
tramp  (said  one  magistrate)  was  no  fool,  and  he  very  much  preferred  in  many 
instances  to  go  to  prison  than  to  enter  the  casual  wards  of  the  workhouse.” 
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the  Labour  Colonies  of  Germany  are  carried  on.  Analysing  the 
annual  returns  of  twenty-seven  Labour  Colonies  in  that  country,  I 
find  that  they  were  carried  on  at  a  gross  cost  of  ^58,300,  for 
which  sum  nearly  6,000  colonists  were  dealt  with.  Towards  this 
expenditure,  £15,880  was  raised  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  from 
members  of  Labour  Colony  Associations,  and  from  collections  and 
outside  donations;  £7,270  was  contributed  by  the  State,  or  the 
Provincial  Governments  of  the  various  States  in  which  the  Colo¬ 
nies  are  situated,  and  £6,050  from  district  and  local  government 
authorities,  making  £13,320  received  from  public  funds  of  various 
kinds.  The  balance  was  in  large  part  made  up  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  Colonists’  labour.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  while  the 
original  expenditure  incurred  upon  all  these  twenty-seven  Colonies 
in  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  and  equipment  (live  and 
dead  stock,  structural  extensions,  and  works  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  various  estates,  such  as  draining,  walling, 
planting,  &c.),  was  £108,000,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  real 
estate  alone  at  the  date  of  the  report  was  put  at  £137,400,  besides 
£32,810  for  live  and  dead  stock,  a  total  of  £170,210,  representing 
an  increment  of  £62,210,  or  a  return  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  upon 
the  first  outlay.  Against  this  capital  value  of  £170,210,  there 
were  outstanding  loans  to  the  amount  of  £88,750,  of  which 
£48,950  had  been  advanced  by  the  State  or  Communes,  and 
£39,800  by  private  persons,  the  latter  a  figure  which  eloquently 
attests  the  public  confidence  which  is  felt  in  the  Labour  Colony 
movement  in  Germany,  and  in  the  permanence  of  its  work. 

But  it  may  be  asked  :  What  part,  then,  may  the  Workhouse 
continue  to  play  in  our  Poor  Law  system  ?  In  my  opinion  a  part 
far  more  important  than  it  has  played  in  the  past.  For,  when  the 
tramp  has  been  disposed  of,  there  will  remain  the  dependent  and 
disabled  poor  and  the  bona-fide  work-seeker,  to  the  relief  of  whose 
needs  it  might,  under  improved  conditions,  be  henceforth  exclu¬ 
sively  and  more  intelligently  devoted.  As,  however,  it  would  be 
no  longer  a  Workhouse,  even  to  the  extent  of  its  Casual  Wards,  it 
would  be  expedient  from  every  standpoint  to  discard  for  ever  the 
hard  name  which  it  now  bears,  and  to  return  to  the  earlier  and 
less  repulsive  name  of  Poorhouse.  One  need  not  be  very  old  to 
be  able  to  recall  the  time  when  the  name  Bastille  (“  Basty,”  with 
a  long  “y,”  was  the  popular  distortion  of  the  word  in  my  own 
county),  was  the  name  by  which  the  poorer  classes  universally 
expressed  their  horror  of  the  Workhouse  :  so  much  of  modern 
F rench  history  had  reached  their  contracted  minds.  That  ill-repute 
has  to  some  extent  been  outlived,  yet  the  evil  that  institutions  as 
well  as  men  do  lives  after  them,  and  an  intense  prejudice  against 
the  Workhouse  is  still  laudably  common  amongst  the  more  deserv- 
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iiig  class  of  poor,  and  it  will  persist  so  long  as  the  present  name 
lasts,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  done  to  humanise  our  principles 
and  methods  of  Poor  Law  administration.  Poorhouses,  of  some 
sort,  however,  we  shall  need  to  have  so  long  as  we  have  poor ; 
and  when  the  stigma  has  been  removed  from  honest  poverty,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  deserving  recipients  of  public 
relief  would  show  the  old  sense  of  humiliation  and  dread  when 
necessity  decreed  their  passage  through  portals  which  would  no 
longer  be  those  of  hopeless  indignity  but  of  honourable  comfort. 

Happily,  the  improvement  of  these  institutions  proceeds  apace, 
and  to  my  mind  the  best  thing  is  to  continue  improving  them  until 
they  are  good  enough  to  serve  as  asylums  for  the  most  deserving 
of  our  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and  infinitely  too  good  for  the  idle 
and  worthless.  The  w'riter  of  the  “Legal  Poor  of  London” 
article  in  the  Times  of  December,  1902,  called  attention  to  the 
ameliorative  influences  which  are  so  actively  working  in  the 
Metropolitan  Workhouses,  and,  questioned  whether  too  much 
was  not  being  done  for  the  inmates  of  these  places  : — 

For  “aged  and  deserving  inmates”  discipline  is  relaxed,  the  wards  arc 
made  comfortable  with  carpets,  window  curtains,  table  covers,  arm  chairs, 
and  the  cheery  day  rooms  are  supplied  with  literature,  while  a  certain 
amount  of  privacy  is  allowed.  The  dietary  has  been  improved,  the  electric 
light  established,  and  warmth  and  comfort  prevail,  the  inmates  having  no 
care  as  to  the  provision  of  maintenance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
“appear  to  appreciate”  such  attentions,  nor  is  it  matter  for  wonder  that 
additions  are  made  to  their  numbers.  Nobody  desires  to  see  the  poor, 
especially  the  aged  poor,  who  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  workhouse, 
treated  otherwise  than  in  a  humane  way;  but  sound  views  should  prevail; 
and  if  we  are  to  reckon  the  piling  up  of  comforts  in  the  workhouses  as 
being  “  so  much  to  the  good  in  the  organisation  of  the  life  of  the  otherwise 
destitute  poor,”  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  thousands  of  ratepayers  who 
are  now  less  eligibly  placed  than  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  whose 
burdens,  in  having  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  those  inmates  in 
greater  comfort  than  themselves,  are  annually  growing  heavier,  added  to 
our  present  mass  of  indoor  pauperism.  Old  age  pauperism,  encouraged  by 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  workhouses,  has  really  become  a  serious 
question. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  certainly  ;  but  there  is  another. 
The  really  pertinent  point  is,  are  the  conditions  of  life  nowadays 
prevalent  in  the  Workhouse  in  themselves  too  humane ;  do  they 
go  beyond  the  requirements  of  our  modern  civilisation?  If  not, 
there  is  no  justification  for  holding  the  reforming  hand.  The 
right  thing,  surely,  is  to  level  up  the  conditions  of  life  outside. 
Just  as  the  admirable  example  set  by  so  many  public  authorities 
m  the  treatment  of  their  minor  employees  exerts  a  direct  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  latter’s  favour  upon  private  undertakers,  so  the 
standard  of  life  insisted  upon  for  the  Workhouse,  the  Infirmary, 
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and  the  Asylum  is  bound  to  react  upon  the  homes  and  habits  of 
the  independent  labouring  classes.  If  the  workman  who  is  taxed 
to  keep  the  pauper  in  tolerable  comfort  does  not  enjoy  at  least 
equal  conditions  of  existence  himself,  he  will  ask  himself,  and 
then  others,  the  reason  why.  And  who  will  blame  him  for  so 
doing?  Least  of  all  the  sociologist,  who  knows  that  no  factor 
in  the  civilisation  of  society  is  more  potent,  none  more  irresistible, 
than  the  expansion  of  the  view  of  life  and  the  multiplication  of 
rational  needs. 

The  Workhouse  having  thus  been  metamorphosed  alike  in  name 
and  character,  there  might  properly  be  established  within 
its  walls  or  precincts  Night  Shelters,  offering  free  hospitality  to 
every  son  of  toil  who  cared  to  accept  it  while  on  the  march  to  a 
home  of  his  own.  The  present  indiscriminate  treatment  of 
vagrants  works  injustice  every  way.  It  is  unfair  to  the  dissolute 
idler,  whom  it  confirms  in  his  sloth ;  it  is  monstrously  unfair  to 
the  unwilling  idler,  whom  it  penalises  for  his  misfortune.  When 
society  has  done  its  duty  to  the  tramp,  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
recognise  its  responsibilities  towards  the  genuine  unemployed.  It 
will  do  so  not  from  motives  of  philanthropy  alone,  though  it  is  a 
platitude  to  say  that  a  society  which  professes  to  be  based  on 
Christian  principles  owes  far  more  than  it  has  ever  paid  or 
acknowledged  to  its  workless  members ;  it  will  do  it  also  from 
considerations  of  social  interest  and  well-being,  recognising  that  it 
is  the  best  charity  and  the  truest  economy  to  get  an  idle  man’s 
hands  employed  as  soon  as  possible,  the  worst  extravagance  to 
allow  him  to  remain  unproductive  a  day  longer  than  can  be 
avoided.  Labour  is  the  first  element  in  all  w'ealth-creation,  and 
an  idle  man,  whether  poor  or  rich,  is  in  greater  or  less  degree  an 
unfailing  source  of  national  impoverishment ;  he  is  consuming 
without  creating  ;  some  part  of  the  economic  machinery  is  standing 
still  for  want  of  his  attention.  The  way  in  which,  in  these  days 
of  vaunted  scientific  method,  we  leave  the  vital  matter  of  the 
interchange  of  labour  to  the  working  of  blind  chance  is  far  from 
creditable.  “  Made  in  Germany  ”  is  a  stale  device,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  manage  these  things  better  in  the  Bavarian  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  Almost  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  is  covered  by  a 
network  of  labour  bureaux,  all  in  telephonic  communication  with 
each  other,  and  with  a  sort  of  industrial  clearing-house  in  Munich. 
These  offices  exchange  lists  of  work-givers  and  work-seekers  every 
morning,  and,  thanks  to  this  plan  of  interchange,  supported  by  an 
efficient  system  of  Belief  Stations  {Herhergen),  much  is  done  to 
bring  work  and  workers  together,  and  so  to  diminish  the  need  for 
the  latter  to  spend  their  time  in  purposeless  idleness.  The  system 
is  simplicity  itself ;  it  consists  merely  in  the  application  of  practical 
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common-sense  to  a  practical  business.  Those  who  think  that  our 
English  plan  of  leaving  the  labour  market  to  adjust  itself  is  pre¬ 
ferable  will  do  well  to  read  the  following  story  told  by  a  working¬ 
man  correspondent  in  the  Times  (February  14th,  1903) 

Last  summer  some  two  hundred  of  us  were  given  a  week’s  notice,  through 
slackness  of  work,  by  a  powerful  London  company,  and,  although  wo  all 
brought  characters  when  we  entered  the  company’s  service,  wo  were 
informed  on  discharge  that  the  company  never  gave  references,  and  would 
not  answer  any  letters  with  regard  to  our  characters.  Now,  as  everyone 
in  London  requires  a  personal  character,  unless  we  have  influence  at  our 
back  what  chance  have  we  for  anything  but  casual  work?  One  of  the  menj 
in  despair  of  finding  employment  in  London,  left  for  the  Lincolnshire 
potato  harvest.  Ho  tells  me  that,  not  having  money  for  all  his  journey, 
ho  walked  down,  and  on  several  occasions  had  to  put  up  at  a  casual  ward, 
where  he  had  to  break  13cwt.  of  stones  in  return  for  the  shelter  from  the 
rain  for  the  night.  He  says  in  some  unions  one  has  to  lay  on  boards,  with 
filthy  rugs  for  bedclothes,  and  only  dry  bread  to  eat  at  meals,  except  at 
dinner,  when  you  are  allowed  1^  oz.  of  cheese.  To  avoid  this  organised 
charity  he  one  night  crept  into  a  cart-shed.  He  was  there  found  by  the 
police,  and  by  the  goodness  of  the  magistrates  was  sent  on  by  train  to 
Lincoln,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  country  provided  with  free  board  and 
lodge  for  fourteen  days  at  the  prison  there.  On  being  released  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  work  in  the  harvest  fields,  and  being  an  all¬ 
round  good  worker  followed  up  a  threshing  machine  all  the  winter  till 
now.  This  is  only  one  case,  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  many  large 
firms  will  not  give  characters  to  men  on  discharge. 

To  distinguish  between  the  genuine  work-seeker  and  the  fraud 
would  be  no  difficult  task.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
to  require  the  former  to  authenticate  himself  by  a  certificate  of 
recent  origin,  attested  either  by  the  police  or  by  a  recent  respon¬ 
sible  employer.  On  the  strength  of  such  a  certificate,  which  a 
bona-fide  applicant  should  have  a  right  to  demand,  unless  good 
reasons  existed  to  the  contrary,  he  might  well  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  his  journey,  and  be  admitted  to  such  public  Night  Shelters 
as  happened  to  lie  in  his  way.  Vagabondage  pure  and  simple 
would  be  a  game  no  longer  worth  the  candle.  If  the  itinerant 
were  an  industrial  malingerer  the  fact  would  speedily  come  to 
light,  and  with  no  Poor  Law  to  fall  back  upon,  the  sure  prospect 
of  detention  in  cither  prison  or  reformatory  would  await  him.  Here 
I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  passport  which  is  employed 
by  the  German  Lodging-House  Association  (Herbergseerein) ,  an 
organisation  having  ramifications  all  over  the  German  Empire, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  and,  as  an  illustration,  it  has 
the  advantage  that  it  is  accepted  by  the  ix)lice  authorities  of  that 
country  as  an  official  document,  the  exhibition  of  which  protects 
the  jiossessor  against  the  undesirable  attentions  of  perambulating 
constables  on  the  look-out  for  idle  mendicants,  which  Germany  at 
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least  long  ago  ceased  to  regard  as  an  indispensable  element  of 
society.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Association  to  regard  as  “  without 
means,”  and  therefore  proper  subjects  for  help,  any  workman  who 
has  no  more  than  3s.  in  his  pocket,  and  is  unable  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  town  w^here  he  happens  to  be  located.  Such  a  man 
is  received  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  Association  without  formality 
or  fee,  though  if  by  reason  of  age,  sickness,  or  physical  infirmity 
of  any  kind,  he  should  be  unfit  for  the  road,  or  for  work,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  are  enlisted  on  his  behalf.  A 
w'orkless  artisan  or  labourer,  desirous  of  going  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment,  can  at  once  obtain  a  passport  on  proof  given  of  his  hona-fides, 
and  so  equipped,  he  is  able  to  walk  any  necessary  distance  without 
cost  to  himself.  An  official  of  the  local  Herherge — and  every 
town  of  importance  possesses  one  at  least — helps  him  to  draw  up 
his  plan  of  route,  which  is  so  arranged  that  after  five  or  six  hours 
of  moderate  walking  each  day,  he  may  land  at  the  door  of  a 
hospitable  Shelter,  where  food,  lodging,  and  due  care  for  his 
spiritual  welfare  aw’ait  him.  No  superfluous  ditours  are  allowed ; 
the  route  is  chosen  as  direct  as  possible,  and  is  only  conditioned 
by  the  existence  on  the  way  of  the  necessary  places  of  call.  The 
rule  followed  is  “  Work  in  the  forenoon,  walk  in  the  afternoon  ” ; 
for  though  the  entertainment  offered  is  without  money,  it  is  not 
without  price ;  the  price  being  several  hours  of  light  employment, 
suited  to  the  man’s  character  and  capacity,  before  the  day’s  march 
begins  ;  nevertheless,  the  task  may  be  omitted  where  circumstances 
justify  it.  The  wanderer  may  present  himself  at  the  Shelter  as 
soon  in  the  afternoon  as  he  likes,  but  he  must  not  turn  up  later 
than  seven  o’clock.  On  Sunday  no  work  is  required,  but  a  reli¬ 
gious  service  takes  its  place,  though  in  the  afternoon  the  men 
are  sent  on  their  way  as  on  any  other  day.  Many  of  these  lodging- 
houses  serve  simultaneously  as  Labour  Bureaux,  or  are  associated 
wdth  such  agencies,  in  which  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide 
work  for  the  wandering  w’orkmen  who  are  not  particular  as  to  their 
destination.  Should  suitable  employment  be  offered,  it  must  be 
accepted  on  pain  of  forfeiting  claim  to  further  help  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  Shelters.  Without  a  passport  no  one  is  admitted 
to  a  Herherge.  This  document  is  handed  in  immediately  on 
arrival,  and  is  retained  until  the  owner’s  departure  the  following 
day.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  stamped  in  a  place  provided  for  the 
purpose  with  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  station,  and  the  name 
of  the  succeeding  station  is  added  in  writing  by  w'ay  of  direction 
to  the  wanderer.  The  personal  data  which  are  entered  on  the 
passport  are  certainly  sufficient  in  number  and  detail  to  prevent 
abuse  and  fraud.  Besides  name,  place,  and  date  of  birth,  occupa¬ 
tion,  last  place  of  work,  and  religious  confession,  they  include  the 
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man’s  height,  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  shape  of  his 
face,  and  other  notable  traits  can  be  added  at  the  director’s  dis¬ 
cretion.^ 

And  now  it  remains  only  to  ask  how  can  this  question  be  best  got 
under  weigh?  That  there  exists  a  large  and  increasing  body  of 
expert  and  weighty  opinion  favourable  to  some  effectual  method 
of  dealing  with  the  tramp  is  proved  by  the  free  and  earnest  discus¬ 
sions,  already  spoken  of,  which  have  taken  place  in  Poor  Law 
circles,  in  medical  and  sanitary  conferences,  in  the  Press,  and  else¬ 
where.  That  is  excellent,  and  also  indispensable  as  a  preparation, 
but  the  unofficial  world  will  discuss  and  confer  to  all  eternity  unless 
and  until  the  sympathy  and  the  ear  can  be  gained  of  the  two 
Government  Departments  which  share  between  them  the  privilege 
of  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the  tramp,  according  as  he  is  bond 
or  free — the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government  Board. ^  That 
cither  Department  should  naturally  entertain  a  predisposition  in 
favour  of  altering  the  law  is  too  much  to  hope,  so  deeply  rooted 
has  become,  in  official  circles,  the  conviction  of  administrative 
helplessness  in  the  presence  of  this  long-lived  problem.  This  con¬ 
viction  was  avowed  with  a  candour  perfectly  naive  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Bill  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Trade  last  year. 
Sir  John  Gorst  having  moved  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  children  in  any  occupation  which  required  their 
being  carried  from  place  to  place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
regular  attendance  at  school,  Mr.  T.  Cochrane,  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Home  Office ,  resisted  it  on  behalf  of  his  Department  on  the 
ground  that  “  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  children  being  carried 
about,  whether  as  gipsies,  vagrants,  or  anything  else.”  Mr.  J.  G. 
Talbot  surpassed  this  when,  immediately  afterwards,  he  seriously 
contended  that  to  pass  such  a  restriction  w’ould  ‘‘  penalise  people 
on  account  of  their  occupation  ” — an  astounding  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  Just  in 
proportion,  however,  to  the  inflexibility  and  immobility  of  mind 

(1)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  held  in  Manchester  on  February  7, 
1903,  Dr.  Cameron,  in  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  for  dis¬ 
seminating  information  about  infective  tramps,  with  a  view  to  checking  the 
spread  of  smallpox,  pleaded  for  a  fuller  description  of  vagrants  calling  at  work- 
houses,  and  said  :  “  Names  are  of  comparatively  little  value.  I  think  we  ought 
to  state  the  trade,  height,  build,  complexion,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  kind  and 
colour  of  beard  and  moustache,  the  style  of  dress,  and,  of  course,  any  personal 
peculiarity,  such  as  a  broken  nose,  or  the  want  of  a  front  tooth.”  According  to 
the  published  reports  this  very  sensible  suggestion  was  received  with  “  laughter  ” ! 
But  why? 

(2)  Since  this  article  was  written  the  procedure  here  urged  has  in  part  been 
followed,  since  one  of  the  Departments  has  been  persuaded  to  institute  a  limited 
investigation  on  its  own  account. 
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which  prevails  in  high  ofificial  places,  is  the  need  to  create  an 
impression  there  more  than  anywhere  else.  Wo  live  in  an  era  of 
Commissions  and  Inquiries,  and  the  time  is  rife  for  a  systematic 
investigation,  under  Government  auspices,  of  the  subject  of 
vagrancy  from  all  the  standpoints  which  have  here  been  briefly 
passed  in  review.  In  that  way  only  shall  we  get  to  close  quarters 
with  the  problem,  and  reach  a  vantage-ground  from  which  refor¬ 
mative  procedure  may  wisely  and  confidently  start. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson. 


TIME’S  ABSTRACT  AND  BRIEF  CHRONICLE. 

I. 


Prologte. —T/ic  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  the  recent 
Session. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Oh  !  (Loud  Nationalist  cheers.) 

Colonel  Bartr.\m.  The  honourable  member  for  North-West 
Kilkenny  says,  “  Oh  !  ”  (Loud  Ministerial  cheers.)  I  do  not 
think  it  is  for  the  honourable  member  or  his  party  to  join  with 
those  who  are  throwing  the  taunt  of  “  clericalism  ”  at  His 
Majesty’s  Government  (cheers).  We  poor  country  gentlemen 
love  the  Church  of  England,  but  we  allow  no  Church  to  terrorise 
our  country  as  Ireland  is  terrorised  (cheers).  We  do  not  rely 
on  bigots - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Bigots !  No,  you  rely  on  Pigotts  (loud 
laughter  and  cheers). 

Colonel  B.\rtr.\m  (adjusting  his  monocle:  he  is  of  the  fierce 
and  fashionable  type,  icith  brisk,  grey  moustaches).  I  think  the 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  party  have  sometimes  relied  on 
men  whose  character  was  little  better  than  Pigott’s  (“  Hear, 
hear,”  and  “  Order  ”).  Poor  Pigott  only  blew  out  his  own  brairis  ; 

there  have  been  conspiracies  to  blow  out  other  people’s,  and- - 

Mr.  Desmond  (springing  erect,  his  red  hair  flamboyant). 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  England  was  ruled  by  gentlemen,  it’s  the 
honourable  member’s  brains  or  mine  that  would  be  blown  out  on 
Wimbledon  Common  for  the  lie  he’s  spoken  this  day.  (Loud 
Nationalist  cheers.)  The  Colonel’s  safe  enough  nowadays,  and 

he  knows  it - (Loud  cries  of  “  Order,  order.”). 

Colonel  B.\rtr.4M  (turning  very  red).  I’ve  been  in  places 
before  now  which  weren’t  so  very  safe,  and  the  member  for 
Kilkenny  knows  that.  I  won’t  allude  to  them,  for  fear  of  shock¬ 
ing  him  and  the  other  friends  of  peace  (laughter)  who  are  the 

friends  of  every  country  but  their  own - 

The  Spe.aker  (waking  up).  Order,  order. 

Colonel  B.\rtr.\m  (swinging  his  eye-glass  furiotisly  by  the 

cord).  The  friends  of  every  country  but  their  own - 

Mr.  Desmond  (roaring  like  a  lion).  Every  country  but  me 
own!  But  me  own,  if  you  please!  T’m  the  friend  of  every 
country  but  the  one  that’s  eaten  me  own  (prolonged  Nationalist 
cheering).  F’what  is  me  country?  Is  England  me  country? 
Is  that  old  cockleorum  wid  a  glass  eye  me  countryman?  Is — 
The  Speaker  (standing).  Order,  order.  Both  honourable 
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members  must  resume  their  seats.  The  honourable  member  for 
North-West  Kilkenny  must  withdraw  the  word  “  cockleorum  ” 
which  was  adjudged  to  he  out  of  order  when  it  was  used  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1851.  I  must  ask  the  honourable  gentleman - 

Mr.  Desmond.  He  has  insulted - 

The  Speaker.  Order,  order.  Gentlemen  must  resume  their 
seats. 

Colonel  Bartram.  I  only  say - 

The  Speaker.  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Desmond.  I - 

A  Voice  (very  loud  and  very  plaeid  from  the  Strangers' 
Gallery).  While  the  sympathy  of  all  Progressive  Persons  must 
he,  upon  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Desmond,  yet  surely  a  somewhat 

retrograde  and  bourgeois  morality  is  implied  in  both  the - (The 

House  wakes  up  from  a  trance  of  startled  stillness,  and  rises  with 
a  roar  of  “  Order !  ”  As  it  dies  away,  the  Voice  is  heard  calmly 
continuing.)  I  have  now  an  opportunity  which  I  have  long 
sought,  of  asking  the  Liberal  Party  what  it  really  means  by  this 
sympathy  for  small  nationalities - 

Colonel  Bartram  (in  a  sort  of  agony).  Mr.  Speaker— sir— 
really — some  one  appears  to  he  addressing  the  House - 

Mr.  Desmond  (ivith  a  sudden  cry,  pointing  to  the  crowded 
gallery).  I  spy  strangers! 

The  Voice.  For,  after  all,  what  are  small  nationalities?  To 
the  man  who  has  had  the  Vision  of  Humanity  all  nationalities 
are  small  nationalities !  That  which  is  less  large  than  it  could 
be  is  infinitely  small !  Tolstoy.  .  .  .  (The  whole  House  is  on  its 
feet;  all  faces  are  turned  towards  the  Gallery  to  find  the  source  of 
the  voice.  It  is  found  at  last  to  proceed  from  a  large  man,  leaning 
on  his  elbows  over  the  railing,  and  letting  a  grey,  goat-like  heard 
hang  in  mid-air.  He  has  grey  clothes  that  are  almost  white,  and 
a  red  tie.  He  goes  on  talking  ivith  the  loud  simplicity  of  a  good- 
natured  man,  mixing  in  a  conversation.)  I  concede  to  you,  of 
course,  that  even  Tolstoy  would  approve  of  the  weak  organism 
offering  some  resistance - 

The  Speaker  (in  a  stentorian  voice).  Strangers  must  withdraw  ! 

The  Man.  But  you,  on  the  other  hand,  must,  logically  speak¬ 
ing,  concede  to  me.  .  .  .  What’s  the  matter?  Have  I  to  go? 

Indignant  Official.  Strangers  not  allowed  to  speak.  You 
might  be  locked  up  for  this.  Kule  most  stringent - 

The  Man.  But  Eules  are  merely  relative.  They  are  relative 
to  a  slow  development.  Modifications - 

Official.  Out  you  go. 

The  Man.  Relative!  It’s  all  relative!  This  staircase,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  is  awfully  relative.  (He  is  forced  away 
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down  the  stairs.  His  voice  comes  faintly  from  the  distance.)  I 
suppose  all  this  place  is  to  be  pulled  down  soon - 

(is  he  is  ejected  by  the  side  door,  a  fiery-haired  figure  comes 
flying  down  the  corridor.  It  is  Mr.  Desmond.) 

Mr.  Desmond.  Excuse  me.  Stop  a  minute.  You  must  be 
quite  mad.  Do  come  and  dine  with  me  to-night.  Kestaurant 
over  the  way - 

The  Man  (blinking  in  some  bewilderment).  Well,  really, 
I - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Thanks  so  much.  Back  in  a  minute.  Want 
you  to  meet  old  Harry.  (Flashes  into  the  House  again.) 

The  Man,  (He  is  a  Dr.  Paul,  leader  of  the  Dacotah  Labour 
Party.)  I  suppose  it  would  be  progressive  to  study  this  man. 
He  is  a  type  whom  Tolstoy  regards  as  necessary  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  great  cosmic  development.  As  I  was  trying  to 
explain  in  that  room  upstairs - 

Mr.  Desmond  (coming  by  like  a  thunderbolt).  Come  along ! 
******* 

Scene  :  The  Red  Dragon  Restaurant. 

Enter  Patrick  Desmond,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Paul,  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  Dacotah,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Let’s  sit  down  here,  and  keep  a  place  for  old 
Harry.  He’ll  be  in  in  a  moment.  What  will  you  eat  and  drink? 
The  wine’s  good  here. 

Dr.  Paul.  If  it’s  not  giving  too  much  trouble,  I  should  like 
a  raw  tomato  and  a  glass  of  water. 

Mr.  Desmond.  My  God  !  The  Simple  Life  ! 

Dr,  Paul.  I  should  think  you,  of  all  men,  Mr.  Desmond, 
ought  to  be  at  this  moment  well  disposed  towards  the  simple  life. 
For  the  swaggering  tyrant  you  have  just  been  denouncing  so 
splendidly  is  a  pretty  fair  example  of  the  complex  life.  His 
coat,  his  moustache,  his  eye-glass - 

Mr.  Desmond.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy. 

Dr.  Paul.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  madman,  Mr.  Desmond.  Those 
conventional  people  always  make  game  of  people  like  me  by 
saying  we  are  mad.  Colonel  Bartram  would  say  I  w’as  mad 
because  I  dined  on  a  raw  tomato.  He  would  say  I  was  mad 
because  I  talked  out  of  the  gallery  at  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  it  is  I  that  am  doing  the  obvious 
and  natural  things.  It  is  he  that  is  doing  the  wdld  and  fanciful 
things.  If  anybody  is  mad,  he  is  mad  for  taking  a  good  tomato 
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and  burning  it  like  a  damned  soul.  If  anybody  is  mad,  he  is 
mad  for  listening  to  ten  fools  on  one  side  of  a  wooden  rail,  and 
not  to  one  sensible  man  on  the  other  side  of  it.  I  merely  take 
things  as  I  find  them  :  I  eat  w’hat  I  see  :  I  talk  when  I  want  to. 
Mr.  Desmond.  I  wish  they  had  let  you  talk  then. 

Dr.  P.\ul.  I  think  I  could  have  smashed  your  insulter,  Mr. 
Desmond.  Believe  me.  Those  men  of  fashion  always  say  they 
are  afraid  of  me  because  I  am  mad.  It  is  a  lie.  They  are  afraid 
of  me  because  I  am  sane.  They  are  afraid  of  me  because  my 
sanity  exposes  the  lunacy  of  their  conventional  civilisation.  Look 
at  this  ruffian  Bartram.  Everything  about  him  is  absurd.  He 
w^ears  a  glass  in  one  eye.  To  anybody  with  the  smallest  sense 
of  decency  and  dignity,  he  might  just  as  well  wear  a  hoot  on  one 
foot.  He  might  just  as  well  w'ear  a  trouser  on  one  leg.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  one  ear  twice  as  big  as  the  other.  Every 
sane  notion  of  the  balance  of  the  human  form  is  violated  by 
putting  a  round  disc  in  one  eye,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Desmond.  You  call  up  a  wild  vision  of  the  Colonel  in 
spectacles. 

Dr.  Paul.  Spectacles  are  obviously  more  beautiful  than  an 
eye-glass.  They  are  more  decorative  :  more  of  a  consistent 
pattern.  But  the  artistic  falsity  of  your  tyrannical  opponent  is 
only  a  secondary  symbol  of  his  moral  falsity. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Ah ! 

Dr.  Paul.  Just  as  he  did  not  see  what  is  pictorially  absurd, 
so  he  does  not  see  w^hat  is  morally  absurd  or  what  is  politically 
absurd.  How  can  a  man  who  deliberately  tries  to  make  one  eye 
bigger  than  the  other  believe  in  human  equality?  He  does  not 
see  that  it  is  ludicrous  that  one  man  should  have  ten  houses.  To 
healthy  people,  like  you  and  me,  it  is  as  wild  as  that  one  man 
should  have  ten  heads.  It  is  a  deformity.  He  does  not  see  that 
it  is  wicked  that  a  man  should  own  other  peoples’  labour.  To 
healthy  people  it  seems  like  owning  other  peoples’  legs.  That 
w'ell-dressed  Colonel,  Mr.  Desmond,  is  the  maniac,  a  bloody,  dan¬ 
gerous  maniac,  like  Nero,  singing  insane  songs  while  Home  is 
burning. 

Mr.  Desmond  (laughing).  Dr.  Paul,  you  denounce  him  with 
great  vigour. 

Dr.  Paul.  Mr.  Desmond,  you  denounced  him  with  great  vigour. 
It  was  the  whole-hearted  fury  and  energy  of  your  attack  on 
Colonel  Bartram  which  made  me  notice  him  in  his  particularly 
typical  brutality  and  folly.  You  fixed  on  him  these  accusations. 
I  merely  develop  them.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  in  a  great 
difficulty,  Mr.  Desmond.  I  am  half  converted  to  Tolstoy’s 
doctrine  of  absolute  physical  restraint  and  peace.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  that  all  war  is  wrong,  even  revolutionary  war. 
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But,  all  the  same,  I  don’t  know  of  any  really  satisfactory  way 
of  dealing  with  your  enemy  except  guillotining  him. 

Mb.  Desmond  (springing  up).  Here’s  old  Harry  at  last! 
Come  in  here  I  This  is  Dr.  Paul. 

(Colonel  Bartram  comes  in  smiling,  and  very  carefully  deposits 
his  silk  hat  and  stick  on  the  rack.) 

Colonel  Bartram.  I  am  most  happy  to  meet  you.  Doctor. 
Well,  Paddy,  my  buck,  what  can  one  eat  here  to-night?  Waiter  1 
Is  this  curried  mutton  really  all  right? 

Waiter.  Quite  excellent,  sir.  Subtle,  sir. 

Colonel  Bartram,  Eight!  And  the  wine  list,  please. 

Dr.  Paul  (emerging  from  a  breathless  silence).  Mr.  Desmond, 
what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  Desmond.  My  dear  chap,  it’s  English  politics. 


The  Red  Dragon  Restaurant.  Two  Months  Later. 

Colonel  Bartr.\m,  Mr.  Patrick  Desmond,  Dr.  Paul. 

The  Colonel.  Pat,  this  is  a  place  for  talking ;  we  can’t  have 
fellows  thinking  here.  What  are  you  dreaming  about? 

Mr.  Desmond.  1  was  wondering  why  it  is  that  we  three  get  on  so 
well  together.  You  I’ve  known  for  five  months  ;  Paul  I’ve  known 
for  two.  We  all  hate  and  detest  each  other’s  opinions  upon  every 
subject.  I  am  an  Irish  Nationalist ;  I  want  an  Irish  Republic,  and 
I  want  nothing  else.  Bartram,  you  are  a  genuine  Tory — the  only 
one  there  is.  You  have  created  rather  a  sensation  in  Imperial 
and  Patriotic  circles  through  the  accident  of  your  English  birth ; 
you  have  also  been  conspicuous  among  the  modern  nobility  by 
possessing  the  manners  of  a  gentlemain.  You  are  honourably 
isolated  in  loving  the  Church  of  England  without  seeing  the 
humour  of  it.  Paul  here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fine  New-Heaven- 
and-Earth  Socialist,  with  no  religion  at  all. 

Dr.  Paul.  Pardon  me,  Desmond,  pardon  me.  I  am  a  member 
of  a  religion.  I  am  the  very  humble  follower  of  ^  very  grand 
and  vast  religion,  with  awful  pomps,  with  mysterious  dogmas. 
Its  lamps  are  the  stars,  and  its  priests  are  the  people.  It  is  the 
first  and  the  last  of  religions,  I  founded  it. 

Mr.  Desmond.  All  right — I  give  in.  I  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  founded  me.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  why,  when 
all  these  differences  exist,  we  have  gone  on  dining  with  each  other 
every  two  or  three  days  ever  since  the  first  day  we  met?  Why 
is  it? 

The  Colonel.  I  don’t  know,  unless  it  is  that  we  are  probably 
the  three  most  violent  and  unreasonable  people  for  ten  miles 
round. 
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JIr.  Paul.  Pardon  me  again.  1  think  in  that  last  speech 
Colonel,  you  betray  one  of  the  besetting  errors  of  the  English 
mind.  You  say  we  are  violent  and  unreasonable.  We  arc  violent : 
w’e  are  not  unreasonable.  We  are  violent  because  we  are  not 
unreasonable.  Men  with  extreme  opinions  are  always  men  with 
clear  heads  and  rational  positions.  Men  with  clear  heads  and 
rational  positions  are  always  men  w'ith  extreme  opinions.  Reason¬ 
able  people  are  always  violent. 

The  Colonel.  Paul,  you  talk  for  effect. 

Dr.  Paul.  What  on  earth  else  should  a  man  talk  for?  But  if 
you  mean  that  I’m  not  sincere,  you’re  mistaken.  I  repeat,  reason¬ 
able  people  are  always  violent.  Take  me,  for  instance.  1  think 
it’s  wicked  to  kill  and  eat  animals;  therefore  I  am  a  vegetarian, 
and  am  eating  this  very  bad  onion.  That  view  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  it  is  violent,  and  it  is  reasonable — that  is,  coherent  and 
tenable.  The  butcher  who  brains  an  ox  is  also  violent  and  also 
reasonable.  But  the  person  who  precisely  is  unreasonable  is  the 
ordinary  sensible  matron,  who  likes  veal  cutlets  but  hates  butcher’s 
shops. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Let’s  have  some  more  Burgundy,  Bartram. 

Dr.  Paul.  You  remind  me  of  another  simple  case.  Not  drink¬ 
ing  wine  is  violent  and  reasonable.  Drinking  wine  is  also  reason¬ 
able — and  occasionally  violent.  But  the  unreasonable  view 
again,  is  that  of  the  sensible  matron.  She  is  shocked  if  her 
husband  does  not  have  his  sherry.  And  she  is  shocked  if  he  goes 
into  a  public-house.  In  other  words,  she’s  mad. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Just  like  Bartram,  who  approves  of  patriotism, 
and  then  is  mad  enough  to  disapprove  of  Fenians. 

The  Colonel.  With  manly  firmness,  I  suppress  a  blasting 
repartee.  We’re  not  discussing  Ireland.  But  I  think  there’s  a 
good  deal  in  what  Paul  says.  People  do  seem  nowadays  to  appear 
quaint  merely  because  they  are  consistent.  I  only  know  that  I 
am  hated  and  despised  and  howled  at  by  all  the  Tories — because 
I  am  still  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Desmond.  And  yet,  as  I  say,  here  we  come  day  after  day, 
and  the  more  we  see  of  each  other  the  better  we  are  pleased.  The 
whole  world  exists  now  only  to  provide  us  wdth  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Cities  are  burnt,  just  as  peas  are  boiled,  merely  to  garnish 
this  table.  Things  happen  merely  to  be  our  savouries. 

The  Colonel.  If  that  is  so,  our  cooks  lately  have  been  con¬ 
foundedly  idle.  Nothing  has  happened.  Port  Arthur  has  not 
fallen — nor  Prince  Arthur  either. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Why  the  devil  should  anybody  have  thought 
they  would?  Colonel,  do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
English? 

The  Colonel.  Yes  ;  the  Irish. 
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Mr.  Desmond.  You  have  suddenly  remembered  that  repartee. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  the  modern  English, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  modern  Londoners.  They  have  forgotten 
what  a  fight  is.  And  the  proof  of  it  is  this  :  that  they  always 
expect  the  man  against  whom  fortune  has  gone  for  a  little,  to 
help  fortune  by  giving  in.  They  are  always  astonished  at  any¬ 
body  holding  out  against  the  fortunate.  God  soak  their  silly  souls ; 
they  can’t  see  that  a  fight,  a  real  fight,  is  only  fought  in  order 
to  see  which  is  the  fortunate  man.  They  talk  about  fights  between 
weak  nations  and  strong  nations ;  they  can’t  see  that  a  fight  only 
happens  because  neither  party  knows  which  is  the  weak  nation 
and  which  is  the  strong  nation.  They  talk  about  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  a  new  people  and  an  old  people — they  can’t  see  that  it 
depends  on  the  conflict  which  is  old  or  new,  which  is  dying  or 
being  born.  They  are  always  dividing  the  spoil  before  the  battle. 
They  are  always  forgetting  that  all  war  arises  from  a  doubt,  that 
all  heroism  is  based  on  a  divine  ignorance. 

Dr.  Paul.  Has  this  rhapsody  anything  to  do  with  either  of  the 
two  subjects  to  which  you  first  alluded?  I  mean  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  and  the  subject  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war? 

Mr.  Desmond.  Y’es,  it  has  heaps  to  do  with  both.  What  I  say 
is,  that  you  prove  that  you  have  forgotten  fighting  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  forgotten  that  the  defeated  fight.  Yes,  Bartram, 
my  boy,  just  as  you  can  produce  an  epigram  from  your  sleeve 
at  any  moment,  1  can  produce  a  live  bull.  The  defeated  always 
tight  well — and  especially  if  they  are  not  really  defeated. 

The  Colonel.  And  the  application.  .  .  .  ? 

Mr.  Desmond.  All  the  Opposition  papers  kept  on  piling  by- 
election  on  by-election  to  show  that  Balfour  and  his  clique  were 
crumbling  to  their  end.  I  do  not  mind  their  saying  that.  But 
they  expect  Balfour  to  crumble  to  please  them.  How  on  earth 
can  it  have  happened  that  anybody  thought  that  Balfour  w’ould 
resign  office?  Why  should  he  resign,  unless  you  could  make 
him?  You  are  astounded  at  him,  just  as  you  are  astounded  at 
Kuropatkin.  You  are  astounded  because  you  cannot  apparently 
understand  that  people  do  not  assist  their  enemies  to  conquer 
them.  You  cannot  understand  that  brave  men  resist  a  strong 
opponent  more  than  a  weak  one.  I  hate  Arthur  Balfour  in  one 
sense,  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  my  country.  But  I  don’t  think 
you  have  gone  at  all  the  right  way  to  w^ork  in  denouncing  him. 
You  cannot  grasp  him,  because  he  is  fighting  a  losing  battle.  So 
is  Kuropatkin  fighting  a  losing  battle.  And  in  your  muddy 
souls  you  can’t  see  that  the  one  perfectly  divine  thing,  the  one 
glimpse  of  God’s  paradise  given  on  earth,  is  to  fight  a  losing  battle 
—and  not  lose  it. 
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The  Colonel.  Are  you  a  pro-Eussian? 

Mr.  Desmond.  I  am  a  European ;  I  believe  Europe  exists.  1 
also  believe  Asia  exists,  and  1  can  quite  easily  imagine  it  becoming 
a  great  nuisance  again.  It  used  to  be  said  of  us,  “  England’s  ex¬ 
tremity  is  Ireland’s  opportunity.”  It  is  even  truer  to  say, 
‘‘Europe’s  extremity  is  Asia’s  opportunity.”  A  thousand  years 
ago  Europeans  were  sick  with  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  They 
pored  over  small  decorative  arts  and  erotic  poetry  and  little  fan¬ 
tastic  philosophies.  Then  they  looked  up  and  saw  the  yellow  face 
of  Attila.  At  this  moment  Europe  is  again  sick  with  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  We  are  poring  over  small  decorative  arts  and  erotic 
poetry  and  little  fantastic  philosophies.  And  we  look  up  and  see 
Yellow  Face  again — like  a  ghost,  grinning. 

The  Colonel.  Oh,  you’re  a  European,  are  you?  Does  it  hurt? 
Mr.  Desmond.  Yes,  like  all  living  things.  You  see  Ireland  is 
in  Europe.  It  is  more  in  Europe  than  England  is,  because  we 
have  the  European  religion.  But  it  wasn’t  about  the  merits  of 
Japan  and  Eussia  that  I  was  talking.  What  I  wanted  to  draw 
your  attention  to  was  this  :  that  you  will  always  prejudge  the  prac¬ 
tical  issue  of  struggles  by  talking  your  tomfool’s  jargon  about 
‘‘  coming  nations  ”  and  ‘‘  progressive  nations,”  and  things  that  are 
‘‘  inevitable  ”  and  things  that  are  ‘‘  go-ahead.”  You  said  that  the 
Japanese  were  in  many  ways  lucky,  and  the  Eussians  in  many 
ways  unlucky,  and  you  wondered  at  the  Eussians  being  such  an 
unconscionable  long  time  dying,  like  Charles  II.  Every  man  is 
an  unconscionable  long  time  dying,  because  he  doesn’t  want  to 
die.  And  a  good  many  men  (to  use  another  Irish  bull,  possibly 
the  highest  form  of  philosophical  statement),  a  good  many  men 
are  an  unconscionable  long  time  dying  and  don’t  die.  Don’t  you 
remember  how  we  were  confronted  in  England  with  precisely  the 
same  idiotic  wonder  and  impatience  over  the  Boer  war?  You 
won’t  remember  it,  though,  Bartram,  for  you  were  in  South 
Africa,  and  knew  what  war  was.  But  in  the  first  week  of  the  war 
we  were  told  that  the  Boers  were  deserting  by  thousands.  If  the 
owls  who  said  it  had  really  fished  in  their  own  stupid  minds - 

Colonel  Bartram.  Come,  come. 

Mr.  Desmond.  In  their  own  stupid  minds,  they  would  have 
found  that  what  they  really  meant  was  something  like  this :  ”  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  have  really  encountered  such  hearty  resist¬ 
ance  or  such  heavy  defeat,  because  surely  the  Boers  must  know 
that  we  are  a  powerful  and  progressive  race,  upon  whose  brow 
is  the  star  of  success.”  Which,  being  reduced  to  a  neat  logical 
form,  stands  as  something  like  this  :  ‘‘  It  is  very  unlucky  that  we 
are  so  unlucky  when  we  are  so  lucky.” 

The  Colonel.  Well,  that’s  no  worse  than  an  Irish  bull.  It’s 
the  English  type  of  the  quadruped. 
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Mb.  Desmond.  No,  1  don’t  think  so.  We  Irish  arc  lopcal  in 
our  bulls,  in  so  far  as  we  own  that  they  are  hulls.  An  Irish  bull 
is  almost  exactly  like  a  Catholic  dogma.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
truth  told  in  terms  of  contradiction  or  paradox.  The  Church 
would  rather  say,  “  God  is  limited,  but  unlimited,”  and  have  the 
sense  of  having  said  what  she  means,  than  say  something  more 
consistent,  which  is  not  what  she  means.  So  we  Irish  would 
rather  say,  “  The  country  is  overrun  w’ith  absentee  landlords,” 
than  say  something  less  absurd — and  less  true.  ”  The  country  is 
overrun  with  absentee  landlords  ”  is  a  truth  w’hich  we  confess  to 
be  above  words.  It  is  a  sacred  mystery. 

The  Colonel.  That’s  really  rather  amusing.  You  think  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  resemblance  between  an  Irish  bull  and  a  Papal  Bull. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Yes.  Both  bulls  have  two  horns — the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  Will  you  speak  wisdom  foolishly,  like  the  saints,  or 
will  you  speak  folly  wisely,  like  the  Rationalists?  Now,  one  of 
these  mysterious  truths  that  seem  to  contradict  themselves  is  this. 
When  you  go  into  battle  you  must  not  be  certain  of  your  owm 
victory.  Because,  if  you  do,  you  will  begin  by  being  comfortable 
and  end  by  being  cowardly.  And  any  run  of  luck  against  you, 
just  sufficient  to  break  your  belief  in  your  own  omnipotence,  will 
break  you  altogether.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  Liberals  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  talk  about  the  ”  flowing  tide  ”  being  against  Chamber- 
lain,  just  as  the  Jingoes  a  few  years  ago  talked  about  “  the  flow¬ 
ing  tide ”  being  for  Chamberlain.  What  the  devil  is  “the  flowing 
tide”?  Our  whole  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  make  men  feel 
themselves  free  men,  thinkers,  critics  of  public  affairs.  And  then 
we  talk  about  them  as  if  they  were  something  dead  and  drifting, 
and  compare  them  to  the  silly  old  sea.  Or  we  talk  about  “  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum,”  which  is  worse,  for  clocks  aren’t  even 
beautiful.  Are  men  forced  to  go  up  and  down  like  the  sea?  Are 
men  all  short  at  9  a.m. ,  and  all  tall  at  9  p.m.  ? 

The  Colonel.  I  don’t  agree  with  you  about  Japan.  I  think 
the  Japs  are  at  bay,  fighting  the  tentacles  of  a  huge  tyranny.  But 
I  do  agree  with  you  about  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  Balfour 
will  wan.  He  may  not  beat  the  Rads.  But  he’ll  beat  Joe. 

Dr.  Paul.  Isn’t  he  too  speculative  and  sceptical? 

The  Colonel.  Don’t  you  believe  that  foolish  rot.  Arthur 
Balfour  is  a  far  better  fighter  than  Joe  Chamberlain.  He’s  a  far 
better  fighter,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  Desmond  gave — that 
he  can  fight  for  a  falling  cause.  He  can  fight  a  rearguard  action — 
the  one  test  of  soldiers.  Chamberlain  is  splendid  when  he  has 
everything  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  hot,  theatrical  temper,  and, 
I  think,  a  man  of  much  warmer  sympathies  than  people  generally 
suppose.  Give  him  trumpets,  and  a  mob  behind  him,  give  him 
the  sense  of  being  on  the  crest  of  the  w’ave,  and  he  is  a  great 
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fighter.  That  is  why  he  was  so  untiringly  brilliant  throughout  the 
debates  of  the  second  Home  Eule  Bill,  because  he  and  everybody 
could  feel  the  English  people  gathering  more  and  more  for  the 
great  election  that  shattered  Gladstonianism  to  pieces.  He  could 
feel  the  coming  of  Imperialism.  But  look  at  Balfour,  He  is  un¬ 
tiringly  brilliant  throughout  the  gradual  decay  of  that  Imperial¬ 
ism.  He  can  stand  alone,  with  all  the  swords  at  him,  yet  no  one 
can  get  past  his  guard.  The  Liberals  are  always  at  him  in  their 
newspapers,  saying  that  he  only  splits  hairs,  that  he  only  makes 
unreal  distinctions  and  long-winded  explanations  full  of  a  barren 
subtlety.  I  seem  to  remember  all  that  being  said  about  Gladstone. 
Generally  by  me. 

jMr.  Desmond,  Yes,  Chamberlain  will  fail,  I  fancy.  He  thinks 
too  much  about  success. 

The  Colonel.  Of  course,  there’s  no  knowing  what  will  happen 
in  the  long  run.  I  think  Chamberlain  will  fail ;  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  Protection  will  fail. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Quite  so.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  fact  that 
Gladstone  is  dead  docs  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  Home  Eule 
is  dead. 

The  Colonel.  Patrick,  you  are  provocative.  Why  do  you 
Irishmen  always  trail  your  coats? 

Mr.  Desmond.  Something  to  do  with  the  religion,  I  think. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  that  Catholic  nations  generally  charge  in  a 
battle,  and  Protestant  nations  stand  fast?  But  go  on. 

The  Colonel.  As  I  was  saying,  the  defeat  of  Chamberlain  is 
one  thing ;  the  defeat  of  Protection  quite  another.  There  were 
Protectionists  ante  Agamemnonn,  and  I  was  one  of  them,  I 
believe  that  we  shall  come  back  to  Protection;  but  then,  I  think 
w^c  shall  come  back  to  it  in  a  general  return  to  the  old  life  of 
England — sweet,  sane,  orderly,  human — in  a  word,  Tory.  That 
England  which  I  look  forw'ard  to  will  protect  corn,  because  it  will 
love  the  life  of  the  corn-fields.  It  will  not  be  so  very  fond  as  wc 
are  of  big  cities  and  belching  smoke  and  special  editions  of  the 
Star  and  Evening  News.  And  between  ourselves,  my  friends,  I 
admit  that  it  will  not  be  so  very  fond  of  political  bagmen  with 
orchids  and  single  eyeglasses. 

Mr.  Desmond.  You  can’t  talk  about  single  eyeglasses;  you 
glare  through  yours  like  a  devil.  It  was  the  first  thing  that  horri¬ 
fied  Paul  about  your  character. 

Dr.  Paul.  I  confess  it  was.  But  I’ve  since  found  the  Colonel 
has  something  else  as  well  as  a  single  eyeglass. 

Mr.  Desmond.  What  do  you  mean? 

Dr.  Paul.  A  single  eye. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Jupiter’s  enormous  size,  exceeding  that  of  all  the  other  planets 
together,  and  broad  double  bands  girdling  his  huge  frame,  justly 
entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of  the  Belted  Giant  of  our  system. 
He  is  the  first  of  a  new  order  of  worlds  whose  chief  characteristics 
are  great  bulk  and  slight  density.  For,  while  the  four  inner  and 
lesser  planets,  among  which  the  Earth  ranks  third  in  order  of 
distance  from  the  Sun,  have  reached  the  cooled-down,  solidified 
condition,  the  four  outer  ones — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune — present  the  appearance  of  being  yet  in  the  early,  chaotic 
stage  of  their  cosmical  existence.  Jupiter,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
about  midway  between  the  solar  and  terrestrial  stages. 

No  heavenly  body  that  adorns  our  evening  sky ,  except  the  Moon 
and,  at  times,  Venus,  can  compare  in  glowing  splendour  with  this 
magnificent  orb,  whose  diameter  is  eleven  times  greater  than  the 
Earth’s.  It  is  within  view  for  months  together,  and  for  some 
part  of  every  year,  shining  with  an  intensity  of  light  which  at  the 
maximum  brightness  casts  shadows  in  a  darkened  room.  Even 
in  clear  sunlight  Jupiter  has  often  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1904,  Jupiter  will  culminate  in  his  bril¬ 
liancy,  for  he  is  then  in  “  Opposition,”  that  is,  in  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  heavens  from  the  Sun,  with  the  Earth  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  two.  This  exceptionally  favourable 
position  for  observation  recurs  once  only  in  twelve  years.  For 
many  long  nights  he  will  present  to  us  his  full,  round  face, 
suffused  with  a  radiance  fifty  per  cent,  brighter  than  he  shows 
when  he  is  in  the  spring  Opposition.  His  place  in  the  heavens 
will  be  in  the  constellation  Pisces  (close  to  the  boundary  of  Aries) , 
and  he  will  remain  above  the  horizon  the  whole  night  from  sunset 
to  sunrise.  So  rare  an  opportunity  for  minutely  scrutinising  the 
giant’s  features  will  not  be  lost.  Astronomers  in  every  country, 
equipped  with  the  best  optical  instruments  mechanical  skill  has 
constructed,  will  interrogate  the  sun-like  planet  as  to  his  physical 
constitution  and  condition.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  they 
will  succeed  in  unravelling  the  mystery  which  still  shrouds  the 
peculiar  feature  called  the  “Great  Red  Spot,”  a  phenomenon 
that  for  years  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  astronomical  world. 
For  the  questions  :  Is  it  a  permanent  structure  resting  upon  a 
solid  foundation  ?  or  is  it  a  floating  mass  of  semi-fluid  matter  held 
together  by  some,  as  yet,  unrecognised  force?  still  remain  un¬ 
answered. 

The  first  time  the  student  of  the  heavens  directs  his  telescope 
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towards  Jupiter  his  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  two  dusky 
bands  which  stretch  across  the  disc — one  on  either  side  of  the 
equator.  They  are  the  broad  streamers  which  had  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Sir  William  Herschel  the  idea  of  Jovian  trade  winds, 
in  the  raising  of  which  the  deficient  power  of  the  Sun  acting  at 
so  great  a  distance  was  supposed  to  be  compensated  by  the  mar¬ 
vellous  rapidity  with  which  the  planet  swings  round  on  its  axis. 
The  belts  stand  out  conspicuously  from  a  background  of  a  yellowish 
tint.  On  looking  more  closely  a  shifting  or  flickering  movement 
seems  to  run  through  their  entire  length.  But  this  appearance 
is  in  all  probability  due  to  vibrations  in  our  own  atmosphere,  for 
even  on  the  most  tranquil  nights  it  is  never  w'holly  free  from 
movement.  These  wmvy  pulsations  of  the  air  are  among  the  wmrst 
plagues  that  afflict  the  observer ;  and  the  greater  the  magnifying 
powmr  of  the  telescope  the  more  helpless  it  is  to  cope  wuth  the 
trouble  ;  and  no  mechanical  skill  avails  to  neutralise  the  effect.  For 
this  reason  elevated  sites  have  in  recent  years  been  chosen  for  obser¬ 
vatories.  A  notable  instance  is  the  Lick  Observatory,  built  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Lick,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  three  peaks  of 
Mount  Hamilton,  California.  It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  4.200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  climate  where  for  one-half  the 
year  an  unbroken  serenity  prevails.  At  a  still  greater  altitude, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  established,  in  1891,  an  obser¬ 
vatory  at  Arequipa,  on  the  slope  of  the  Andes,  8,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Here  the  barometer  is  almost  absolutely  steady,  seldom 
indeed  is  any  variation  recorded;  the  “seeing,”  therefore,  is  of 
extraordinary  excellence ,  and  encourages  the  belief  that  our  know'- 
ledge  of  the  Jovian  system  will  be  greatly  enriched  during  the 
present  opposition.  Certainly,  with  their  inestimable  advan¬ 
tages  of  air  and  instruments,  American  astronomers  can  look  for- 
w'ard  with  confidence  to  a  brilliant  future. 

At  present  we  see  large  spaces  of  the  planet’s  surface  overspread 
with  various  colours,  as  chocolate-brown  and  rosy-pink.  Occa¬ 
sionally  points  of  sparkling  white  flash  into  view  and  disappear 
with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  wmve.  Glancing  towards  either 
pole,  where  comparative  quiescence  reigns,  the  varying  tints 
merge  in  greyish-blue.  But  the  observer  is  seldom  left  for  long 
in  calm  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  shades  of  colour.  Suddenly 
there  will  spring  into  view  signs  of  violent  agitation,  movements 
which  for  a  time  convulse  the  glowing  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
series  of  narrow^  stripes  w^hich  lie  on  either  side  of  the  belts  break 
up,  become  notched  and  throw  out  luminous  festoons,  of  a  char¬ 
acter  such  as  a  comet  exhibits  in  perihelion,  when  its  path  brings 
it  near  to  the  Sun.  Again  will  burst  forth  an  enormous  mass 
of  matter,  “  some  tumultuous  cloud,  Instinct  with  fire  and  niter,” 
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impelled  forward  with  a  velocity  estimated  in  one  instance  of 
250  miles  an  hour — a  speed  almost  three  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  fiercest  hurricane  that  ever  in  human  experience  raged 
over  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  Now  a  luminous  wave  settles  upon 
a  vast  expanse,  as  if  brooding  over  the  w'aters  of  the  great  deep. 
The  scene  is  impressive,  and  the  student  musing  in  wondering 
awe,  asks.  Whence  come  these  marvellous  manifestations,  these 
violent  outbursts  of  energy  ?  Can  it  be  that  this  is  indeed  a  world 
in  the  making,  where  chaos  yet  reigns  over  a  globe  destined  in 
the  fulness  of  time  to  become  the  abode  of  organised  life? 
Thoughts  such  as  these  flit  across  the  mind  while  viewing  Jupiter’s 
troubled  surface,  and  have  probably  done  so  ever  since  Galileo’s 
telescope  disclosed  to  a  doubting  world  the  wondrous  arrangement 
of  the  Jovian  system. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  human  progress  when , 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1610,  Galileo,  having  completed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  telescope,  directed  it  towards  Jupiter.  His 
gaze  of  mute  astonishment  can  well  be  imagined.  But  in  all 
things  he  was  thoroughly  practical,  and  lost  no  time  in  fixing  the 
place  of  the  planet.  Close  by  he  noticed  three  bright  stars  which 
he  had  never  seen  before.  Thinking  they  were  fixed  stars  he 
took  note  of  their  positions  that  he  might  be  able  to  determine 
how  far  Jupiter  had  moved  from  the  time  of  one  observation  to 
another.  The  next  night  they  w'ere  still  in  the  field  of  view'  of  his 
telescope,  but,  strangely,  their  positions  were  changed;  they  had 
evidently  moved.  Somewhat  puzzled,  he  waited  enlightenment 
until  the  next  and  following  nights.  Again  the  three  stars  had 
changed  their  places,  and  lo  !  a  fourth  came  into  view.  There 
now  broke  upon  his  mental  vision  a  new  revelation  :  they  were 
moons  revolving  about  their  primary,  just  as  our  Moon  does  about 
the  Earth.  Here  was  unfolded  before  his  wondering  eyes  a  new’ 
system  of  worlds,  a  miniature  representation  of  that  which  Coper¬ 
nicus  had  indicated  as  the  arrangement  of  the  solar  system.  A 
few  more  observations  on  cloudless  nights  converted  his  belief 
into  a  certainty.  Thus  had  he  extended  the  boundary  of  human 
know'ledge.  Intelligence  of  the  discovery  soon  spread  over  Europe, 
and  all  eyes  W’ere  turned  towards  the  Florentine  philosopher  whose 
glass  of  magic  power  had  revealed  to  him  new  worlds,  invisible 
to  less  favoured  mortals.  Justly  proud  of  his  achievement,  Galileo 
named  Jupiter’s  satellites  the  Medicean  Stars,  in  honour  of  his 
patron,  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to  each 
of  the  celestial  troop  he  gave  the  name  of  some  member  of  the 
Duke’s  family.^  The  honour  of  having  one’s  name  associated  w’ith 

(1)  At  a  later  period  the  classical  appellations  of  To,  Europa,  Ganymede,  and 
Calypso  were  substituted.  Now,  however,  they  are  usually  spoken  of  by  number, 
as,  1.  (the  nearest  to  Jupiter),  and  so  on,  in  order  of  distance  from  their  primary. 
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the  heavenly  bodies  touched  the  vanity  of  those  in  high  places. 
The  Court  of  France,  falling  under  the  spell,  sent  an  urgent 
request  to  Galileo  to  award  celestial  honours  to  Henry  IV.,  telling 
him  at  the  same  time  that  compliance  therewith  would  render 
himself  and  family  rich  and  powerful  for  ever.  Unhappily  for 
Galileo,  his  fame  among  the  learned  of  the  time  was  short-lived. 
He  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  he  had  disturbed  deeply-rooted  pre¬ 
judices  resting  upon  conceptions  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  received  from  ancient  authority.  The  objec¬ 
tors  denied  the  discoveries,  and  distrusted  the  man  who  dared 
to  break  away  from  the  teaching  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Aristotle.  At 
best  what  else  could  he  be  than  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  pre¬ 
tended  that  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  things  astral  had 
been  revealed  to  him  wdiich  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen  ?  Signor 
Libri,  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  stubbornly  refused  to 
look  at  the  planet  through  Galileo’s  telescope,  and  laboured  with 
arguments  drawn  from  the  schools  against  the  existence  of  other 
celestial  objects  than  those  which  had  always  been  recognised, 
and  which  w^ere  visible  to  the  eyes. 

An  equally  stubborn  opponent  was  one  Signor  Sizzi ,  esteemed  to 
be  learned  in  the  sciences.  The  following  specimen  will  serve  to 
show  the  kind  of  reasoning  with  which  Galileo  had  to  contend, 
and  which  occasionally  provoked  his  hilarity  almost  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  Sizzi  directed  his  argument  against  the  assumption  that 
Jupiter  can  possibly  have  satellites,  or  that  there  can  be  more 
than  seven  planets,  including  the  Sun  and  Moon;  his  method  is 
analogical.  “There  are,”  he  says,  “seven  windows  given  to 
animals  in  the  domicile  of  the  head,  through  wdiich  the  air  is 
admitted  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  body,  to  enlighten,  to  w’arm,  and 
to  nourish  it ;  which  windows  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  micro¬ 
cosm,  or  little  wwld — two  nostrils,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  one 
mouth — so  that,  in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  macrocosm,  or  great  world, 
there  are  two  favourable  stars,  Jupiter  and  Venus;  two  unpro- 
pitious.  Mars  and  Saturn  ;  two  luminaries,  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  and 
Mercury  alone  undecided  and  indifferent.  From  which  and  many 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  seven  metals,  &c.,  which 
it  were  tedious  to  enumerate,  we  gather  that  the  number  of  planets 
is  necessarily  seven.  Moreover,  the  satellites  [of  Jupiter]  are  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  therefore  can  exercise  no  influence 
over  the  Earth,  and  therefore  would  be  useless,  and  therefore  do 
not  exist.”  Puerile  reasoning  such  as  this  is  characteristic  of 
the  vanishing  delusions  of  a  dark  age. 


Another  disputant,  less  obdurate,  made  bold  to  examine  the 
telescope,  and,  yielding  to  the  prompting  of  curiosity,  pointed  it 
towards  Jupiter.  Under  the  guidance  of  Galileo  he  soon  found  the 
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satellites,  occupying  the  very  positions  the  great  discoverer  had 
indicated.  Full  of  astonishment,  he  confessed  that  his  doubts 
were  removed,  and  openly  declared  that  Galileo  was  no  vain 
dreamer.  Day  by  day  additional  evidence,  adduced  from  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  moons  and  from  the  varying  phases  of  Venus, 
visible  to  those  who  cared  to  view  the  phenomena  through  the 
telescope,  helped  to  swell  the  testimony  which  the  instrument 
bore  to  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  theory,  namely,  that  the  Sun, 
and  not  the  Earth,  was  the  centre  of  the  system.  Still,  there  were 
those  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  old  belief — because  it  was  old 
and  bore  the  sanction  of  authority.  They  would  not  have  the 
Earth  lightly  dethroned  from  her  high  estate  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe — as  the  one  fixed,  immovable  world,  around  which  Sun, 
Moon,  and  the  whole  galaxy  of  stars  revolved  for  the  sole  behoof 
of  mankind.  But  their  feeble  efforts,  representing  a  phase  in  the 
natural  world,  gradually  faded  away  in  presence  of  the  dawning 
light  of  a  new  era. 

From  this  stage  onwards  the  triumphs  of  astronomy  have  been 
truly  marvellous.  It  will  help  us  to  form  an  idea  of  Jupiter’s 
tremendous  magnitude  and  movements  if,  taking  the  results  of 
the  latest  observations,  we  compare  him  with  the  Earth. 

A  low  magnifying  power  brings  out  the  planet’s  broad,  some¬ 
what  oval,  face.  Its  equatorial  diameter  is  about  88,200  miles, 
and  its  polar  diameter  88,000  miles ;  hence  the  elongation  of  the 
disc  in  the  direction  of  the  equator  by  one-seventeenth.  In  the 
case  of  the  Earth  the  difference  between  the  two  measurements 
is  very  much  less,  the  polar  compression  amounting  to  only  one 
three-hundredth.  In  other  words,  while  the  Earth’s  equatorial 
diameter  stands  at  7,926  miles,  the  polar  diameter  is  7,899  miles. 
Jupiter’s  mean  circumference,  then,  is  about  270,000  miles,  a 
measure  in  linear  extent  30,000  miles  greater  than  the  distance 
which  separates  the  Moon  from  the  Earth.  The  distance  of  the 
great  globe  from  the  Sun  varies  considerably.  At  one  part  of  its 
orbit  it  is  twenty -one  million  miles  farther  away  from  the  central 
orb  than  at  another,  the  mean  distance  being  483  millions  of 
miles.  Jupiter  is  therefore  upwards  of  five  times  farther  removed 
from  the  source  of  light  and  heat  than  we  are.  In  this  remote 
region  there  can  reach  his  surface  only  about  one  tw’enty-seventh 
of  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  the  Earth. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Jupiter’s  characteristics  is  the 
amazing  velocity  with  which  he  wheels  round  on  his  axis.  Though 
nearly  1,300  times  as  big  as  the  Earth  (but  only  310  times  as 
heavy),  he  completes  one  revolution  in  every  9  hours  SSimin.,  that 
is,  at  the  terrific  rate  of  28,000  miles  an  hour.  In  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  this  giddy  whirl  is  the  leisurely  progress  he  makes  along 
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his  annual  path  round  the  Sun.  To  the  Earth’s  eighteen  miles 
Jupiter  travels  only  eight  miles,  and  occupies  nearly  twelve  of  our 
years  (10,455  of  his  days)  in  completing  the  circuit.  And  the 
position  of  his  poles  difl'ers  considerably  from  the  Earth’s :  his 
axis  is  very  nearly  vertical  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit,  or  path  along 
which  he  moves.  This  implies  that  practically  there  can  be  no 
change  of  seasons  on  Jupiter,  no  alternating  periods  of  summer 
and  winter  merging  from  one  season  to  another  as  upon  the  Earth. 
Equally  incongruent  with  our  notions  of  a  well-ordered  world  is 
Jupiter’s  density.  It  is  only  one-quarter  the  density  of  the  Earth, 
or  about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  water.  Were  a  denizen  of 
Earth  to  be  wafted  away  to  Jupiter  and  attempt  to  set  foot  upon 
its  surface  he  would,  like  Milton’s  Satan  crossing  the  domain  of 
Chaos,  “plumb  down  ten  thousand  fathom  deep.”  The  force 
of  gravity  upon  Jupiter’s  surface  is  greater  than  upon  the  Earth  in 
the  ratio  of  2 ‘65  to  100,  so  that  one  hundred  pounds  weight  on 
the  Earth  would  on  Jupiter  weigh  265  pounds. 

In  the  hope  of  gaining  fuller  knowledge  of  Jupiter’s  physical 
condition  observers  have  in  recent  years  given  particular  attention 
to  the  movements  w’hich  are  continually  agitating  the  central  parts 
of  the  planet’s  surface.  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning,  at  Bristol,  reports 
that  he  has  seen  some  curious  transformations  on  the  south  equa¬ 
torial  belt  under  magnifying  powers  of  50  and  500.  With  the 
lower  power  it  forms  a  very  dark  narrow  streak,  but  with  the 
higher  power  of  500  the  band  was  broken  up  into  masses  of  floccu- 
lent  materials,  covering  an  extensive  track.  This  latter  observa¬ 
tion  seems  to  indicate  a  meteoric  constitution  of  Jupiter’s  belts, 
similar  to  that  which  Clerk-Maxwell,  in  1860,  show'ed,  theoretic¬ 
ally,  to  be  the  constitution  of  Saturn’s  rings,  and  which  in  1895 
the  spectroscope,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Keeler,  proved  to  be  so. 

Perhaps  nothing  reveals  more  clearly  the  great  planet’s  loosely- 
compacted  condition  than  the  appearance  it  presents  when  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  face  of  a  star.  Astronomers  in  both  hemispheres  have 
narrowly  watched  Jupiter’s  occultation  of  fixed  stars.  Mr.  J. 
Turner,  in  April,  1879,  using  the  great  reflector  telescope  at  the 
Melbourne  Observatory,  witnessed  an  occultation  by  Jupiter  of 
the  star  64  Aquarii.  This  far-off  point  of  light  would  have  been 
quenched  at  the  moment  of  contact  had  the  planet  been  a 
uniformly  solid  body.  Instead  of  this  happening  the  star  disap¬ 
peared  gradually,  and  for  ten  seconds  was  dimly  seen  as  a  lurid 
speck  of  light.  Finally,  the  star  emerged  from  the  occultation 
three  minutes  before  the  calculated  time.  The  same  occultation 
was  observed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  White,  who  says  that  the  star  all  at 
once  appeared  as  if  seen  through  a  mist  or  haze,  and  entirely 
projected  on  the  planet’s  limb.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  oh- 
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served  in  April,  1883,  by  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Harvard, 
Briefly,  bis  remarks  are  to  the  effect  that  during  two  minutes 
before  the  star’s  final  extinction  it  appeared  and  disappeared  with¬ 
out  obvious  cause. 

From  these  and  other  observations  of  a  like  character  it  is 
evident  that  the  outer  part  of  Jupiter’s  enormous  mass  is  partially 
transparent,  wuth  here  and  there  regions  of  greater  opacity.  Tak¬ 
ing  account  of  the  time  during  which  the  star  occulted  by  Jupiter 
remained  visible  after  actual  contact,  the  late  Mr.  Ranyard 
deduced  a  depth  of  turbid  atmosphere  of  from  790  to  890  miles. 

That  chaos  reigns  in  the  Jovian  world  is  rendered  still  more 
probable  by  the  unequal  rates  of  rotation  observed  on  different 
parts  of  the  planet’s  surface.  On  the  central  zone,  for  instance, 
rotary  movement  is  more  rapid  than  on  the  regions  outside  to  an 
extent  that  shortens  the  day  at  the  equator  compared  with  that 
at  the  regions  to  the  north  and  south  by  five  minutes  and  twenty 
seconds.  Among  the  theories  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
planet’s  anomalous  surface  movements  that  of  Professor  Bredichin 
is  noteworthy.  This  distinguished  astronomer  of  Moscow  finds 
the  cause  in  the  planet’s  physical  contour.  He  assumes  that  the 
Great  Spot  already  mentioned  rests  upon,  and  is  itself 
a  part  of,  a  solid,  or  comparatively  solid  nucleus;  and  in 
Jupiter’s  great  equatorial  bulging  he  sees  evidence  of  an  extensive 
mountainous  region  which,  on  the  north  side,  falls  aw'ay  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  abruptly  on  the  south  side.  The  difference  of  level  thus 
created  betw’een  the  two  tropical  regions  will  necessarily  give 
rise  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  temperature ;  the  air  of  the 
southern  zone  with  its  abrupt  downward  slope  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  hotter  than  the  air  of  the  northern  zone.  And  as  with  in¬ 
creased  heat  comes  increased  expansive  force,  he  considers  that 
the  interaction  which  must  go  on  between  the  vapours  of  the  tw'o 
hemispheres  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  irregular 
movements  which  are  continually  sweeping  over  the  planet’s  sur¬ 
face.  His  reasoning  is  plausible,  but  it  hardly  accords  with  the 
evidence  of  an  atmosphere  hundreds  of  miles  deep  obtained  from 
Jupiter’s  occultation  of  fixed  stars.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  pre¬ 
sent  knowledge  the  ingenious  hypothesis  is  untenable.  Possibly 
the  disturbances,  sometimes  amounting  to  violent  commotion, 
may  be  due  to  the  action  of  interior  electric  forces  irrupting  into 
the  higher  reaches  of  the  planet’s  atmosphere. 

Some  observers  have  thought  that  they  could  detect  in  Jupiter’s 
luminous  surface  evidence  of  the  emission  of  independent  rays  of 
light.  Considering  his  chaotic  condition,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  he  may  give  off  a  small  amount  of  inherent  light — rather  fitful 
than  constant.  Zollner’s  photometric  tests  show’  that  Jupiter  re- 
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fleets  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Sun’s  rays  falling  upon  his  surface 
than  any  other  of  the  planets.  His  albedo  stands  at  62  per  cent. ; 
he  gives  back  thrice  the  amount  reflected  by  Mars,  and  12  per 
cent,  more  than  is  reflected  by  Venus.  The  reflection  of  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  Sun’s  rays  impinging  upon  it  might  well  sug¬ 
gest  some  original  reinforcement.  Sir  William  Huggins  and  Dr. 
Vogel,  using  the  spectroscope,  testify  to  the  presence  in  Jupiter’s 
atmosphere  of  the  absorbed  solar  rays,  also  of  the  vapour  of  water, 
of  mineral  and  metallic  elements,  and  others  of  an  unknown 
origin,  or  such  as  have  not  yet  been  identified.  Among  the  latter 
is  one — a  strong  band  in  the  red — which  agrees  in  position  with 
a  dark  line  in  the  spectra  of  some  ruddy  stars.  Altogether,  spec¬ 
trum  analysis  gives  little  countenance  to  the  supposition  of  any 
considerable  permanent  light  emission  from  Jupiter.  There  are, 
however,  regions  in  his  atmosphere  where  auroral  clouds  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen,  and  these  may  well  be  the  product  of  inflamed  gases 
irrupting  into  the  overlying  strata. 

But  interest  in  the  planet’s  marvellous  display  of  glowdng  colour 
and  interior  energy  gave  place  to  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
Great  Bed  Spot,  which  came  vividly  into  sight  in  1878.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  puzzling  spectacle  Jupiter  has  ever  presented 
to  our  eyes.  It  is  situated  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  south 
belt  in  latitude  30°.  Its  size  is  enormous ;  its  measured  dimen¬ 
sions  of  13"  by  3"  at  the  distance  of  Jupiter  imply  an  actual 
extension  in  longitude  of  30,000  miles,  in  latitude  of  about 
7,000  miles,  thus  covering  an  area  of  about  200  millions  of  miles— 
a  space  greater  than  the  entire  surface  of  the  Earth.  It  has  no 
history  of  its  own ;  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  existed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  for  neither  Herschel  nor  Schroter  makes  the  barest 
allusion  to  any  appearance  of  the  kind,  and  each  of  these  illustrious 
astronomers  minutely  examined  with  powerful  instruments  the 
face  of  the  planets  during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  vague  references  of  earlier  observers,  as  Hooke 
and  Cassini,  to  peculiar  surface  markings  on  Jupiter  have  no  value 
in  the  sense  of  indicating  the  existence  of  this  feature.  The 
earliest  record  of  its  appearance  seems  to  be  by  Professor  Pritchett, 
of  the  Morrison  Observatory,  Glasgow,  Missouri,  who  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1878,  figured  and  described  it.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  Wilhelm  Tempel,  at  Florence,  attracted  by  the  wonderful 
spectacle,  attentively  observed  it,  and  gave  to  the  astronomical 
world  a  very  interesting  delineation  of  its  colour,  form,  and  posi¬ 
tion.  By  the  following  year  it  had  deepened  in  colour  to  a  bright 
brick-red.  Public  interest  was  now  awakened,  and  almost  every 
possessor  of  a  telescope  eagerly  scanned,  night  by  night,  the  face  of 
the  planet  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  “  Great  Red 
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Spot.”  Suddenly,  as  if  to  call  attention  to  the  cyclopean  opera¬ 
tions  going  on  in  the  Jovian  world,  a  brilliant  aureola  of  white 
light  appeared  encircling  the  Spot,  and  continued  shining  most 
vividly  during  the  three  ensuing  years.  Close  observation  of  the 
rotary  movements  of  these  objects  brought  out  the  fact  that  they 
circulated  at  different  rates  ;  that  the  spot  occupied  9  hours  55min. 
36sec.  in  completing  one  revolution,  while  the  white  light  returned 
to  the  starting-point  in  five  and  a  half  minutes  less  time.  They 
served  well  to  illustrate  the  varying  rates  of  movement  observed 
in  recent  years  of  different  objects  on  Jupiter’s  surface. 

On  the  planet’s  return  to  opposition  in  1882,  the  Spot  had  faded 
so  considerably  that  it  was  not  expected  to  last  much  longer. 
Mr.  Denning,indeed,twenty  years  ago  reported  to  the  Eoyal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  that  it  had  become  ‘  ‘  a  mere  skeleton  of  its  former 
self.”  But  it  seems  to  have  periods  of  decadence  and  revival; 
at  one  time  it  will  shine  out,  clear  and  distinct,  for  months 
together,  then  will  gradually  fade  away  until  it  loses  its  ruddy  hue, 
and  becomes  barely  perceptible,  as  if  obscured  by  cloudy  vapours. 
Through  all  these  vicissitudes,  however,  it  preserves  an  oval  form, 
and,  still  more  remarkable,  the  equatorial  streamers,  when  they 
reach  the  Spot,  curve  away  from  it  and  pass  below,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Denning’s  excellent  drawings.  It  is  now  very  faint,  and 
seems  as  if  it  would  by  and  by  disappear  altogether,  though  its 
absolute  end  may  still  be  remote. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  to  account  for  its  origin 
and  nature.  But  none  presents  itself  more  forcibly  to  the  mind 
than  that  which  analogy  with  our  own  Earth  suggests.  One’s 
thoughts  are  wafted  backward  to  remote  geological  periods  when 
the  pent-up  forces  of  our  globe  rent  open  the  outer  crust  and  gave 
us  the  crater  formations  of  to-day.  Certainly  the  continuous 
existence  of  the  Spot  in  the  midst  of  flying  streamers  which  bend 
away  from  it  indicates  something  of  solidity,  something  capable 
of  offering  resistance  to  the  impact  of  lighter  materials.  That  it 
is  fed  and  sustained  in  position  from  below  seems  in  every  way 
probable.  Mathematical  considerations  based  on  the  figures  of 
equilibrium  of  rotating  liquid  masses  show  that  the  central  portion 
of  Jupiter  is  considerably  denser  than  the  outer  regions,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with  the  Earth.  But  to  eyes 
responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  imagination  the  general  aspect  the 
Spot  presents  is  that  of  an  immense  volcano,  out  of  which  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  youngest  offspring  (the  fifth  moon)  has  been  ejected.  Here, 
however,  the  physicist  bids  us  be  wary  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
imagination,  be  they  never  so  alluring.  He  points  out  that  by  a 
law  of  mechanics  a  product  of  irruption  from  a  glohe  in  empty 
space  will  either  return  to  the  source  from  which  it  was  ejected. 
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or  else  travel  round  the  Sun  in  an  independent  orbit,  the  amount 
of  the  projectile  force  determining  the  path.  And  yet,  in  respect 
to  the  birth  of  our  own  Moon,  we  have  the  authority  of  Professor 
G.  H.  Darwin  for  the  belief  that  it  is  the  veritable  offspring  of  the 
Earth.  The  Moon  had  its  origin  in  the  days  when  Earth  was 
young ;  when,  as  a  plastic  globe  revolving  on  its  axis  with  a  giddy 
whirl  comparable  to  that  of  Jupiter,  it  attained  a  velocity  which,  if 
quickened  by  a  second,  would  cause  it  to  fly  asunder.  Unrecog¬ 
nised  gravitational  influences  arising  out  of  solar  tidal  friction  may 
have  held  the  lesser  portion  aloof,  as  a  tributary  to  the  parent  orb. 
Tracing  by  analytical  methods  the  past  career  of  the  two  bodies, 
Professor  Darwin  arrives  at  a  period  when  they  were  in  very  close 
contiguity,  one  rotating  and  the  other  revolving  in  approximately 
the  same  time,  and  that  time  certainly  not  far  different  from,  and 
quite  possibly  identical  with,  the  critical  period  of  severance. 
Summarising  his  investigation,  he  asks,  “  Is  this  a  mere  coinci¬ 
dence,  or  does  it  not  rather  point  to  the  break-up  of  the  primeval 
planet  into  two  masses  in  consequence  of  a  too  rapid  rotation?” 
A  year  later  Professor  Darwdn  had  extended  his  inquiry  into  the 
entire  domain  of  the  solar  system,  and  found,  in  regard  to  the 
lunar  origin,  that  it  was  a  singular  exception  among  the  other 
satellites  of  the  system.  The  result  suffices  to  remind  us  that  the 
origin  of  the  satellites  generally  is  still  undetermined,  and  can  only 
be  settled  by  information  that  is  not  yet  forthcoming. 

But  the  student  of  the  Jovian  system  finds  a  never-failing  source 
of  interest  in  watching  the  aspects  and  groupings  of  the  satellites. 
Their  orbits  all  lie  nearly  edgewise  with  respect  to  the  Earth,  and 
the  eye  readily  detects  changes  of  position  not  only  from  night  to 
night,  but  from  hour  to  hour.  Now  advancing  and  retiring,  now 
overtaking,  passing  and  hiding  from  one  another,  they  glide  in  an 
endless  maze  about  their  lord,  as  he  sweeps  onward  in  his  leisurely 
course  round  the  Sun.  Their  movements  are  constantly  causing 
eclipses,  while  they  themselves  undergo  like  treatment  whenever 
they  come  in  the  way  of  Jupiter’s  shadow.  The  fascinating  scene 
lends  itself  to  speculative  dreaming,  and  the  student  is  apt  to  yield 
himself  to  the  enchantment,  forgetful  of  the  great  truths  the 
heavens  are  telling  to  the  diligent  worker  in  the  ‘  ‘  Garden  of 
God.”  The  painstaking  Danish  astronomer,  Olaus  Ebmer,  in 
1G75,  detected  a  discrepancy  between  the  calculated  times  of  the 
moons’  eclipses  and  the  actual  time  of  their  occurrence,  the  differ¬ 
ence  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  sixteen  minutes.  Casting  about 
for  the  cause,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  found  in  the 
time  light  took  to  traverse  the  space  which  separates  the  satellites 
from  the  Sun.  His  conjecture  met  with  some  opposition,  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction,  after  a  series  of  exact  observations,  of  seeing 
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it  confirmed  by  tests  which  none  could  dispute.  Intelligent  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  movements  of  these  bodies  thus  made  known  to  us 
a  fundamental  law  of  celestial  optics,  and  helped  us  to  a  fuller  and 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  heavens. 

Engelmann’s  researches  in  1871  and  E.  C.  Burton’s  in  1873, 
brought  out  some  interestiiig  particulars  respecting  the  position 
and  mass  of  the  different  members  of  the  Jovian  family.  Of  the 
original  four  the  nearest  is  only  22 ,000 j^iles  from  Jupiter’s  sur¬ 
face — about  14,000  miles  less  distant  from  him  than  our  Moon  is 
from  the  Earth — while  the  outermost  is  over  five  times  farther 
away;  exactly  stated,  is  1,169,000  miles  from  its  primary.  And 
in  size  they  are  worthy  retainers  of  the  belted  giant.  From  a 
collection  of  various  observations.  Engelmann  deduced  a  mean 
magnitude  for  each  satellite,  beginning  with  the  nearest,  as 
follow's  : — fi.),  2,500  miles;  (ii.),  2,100  miles;  (iii.),  3,550  miles; 
(iv.),  2,960  miles.  The  third  of  the  series  is  larger  than  the. 
planet  Mercury,  and  the  smallest  (the  second)  has  a  bulk  about 
equal  to  that  of  our  Moon.  The  outermost  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  largest  and  the  inner  one.  They  all  move  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  Jupiter’s  equator,  and  governed  by  the  same  law 
which  regulates  our  Moon’s  axial  rotation  they,  like  her,  always 
present  the  same  face  to  their  primary.  I''^nder  the  powerful 
attraction  of  their  lord  they  move  far  more  swiftly  than  our  Moon 
does.  The  mutual  interaction  and  attraction  of  the  three  largest 
is  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  maintain  the  permanence  of  their 
motions,  which  are  such  that  the  three  can  never  be  seen  from 
the  central  body  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction.  As  the 
first  is  opposite  the  other  two  when  they  are  in  conjunction,  the 
attraction  of  the  three  acting  then  in  the  same  line  will  produce 
very  powerful  tides  on  Jupiter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
Jupiter’s  attractive  force  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  pull  he 
exerts  on  the  satellites.  For  example,  the  one  nearest  to  him 
(No.  1)  bulges  out  greatly  in  the  direction  of  his  centre,  so  much 
so  that  its  shape  is  not  round,  but  oval.  This  satellite  shows,  also, 
a  remarkable  condensation  of  light  at  both  ends.  At  the  time  the 
peculiarity  w'as  first  noticed  it  led  to  the  belief  that  surely  the 
satellite  was  divided  in  the  middle.  These  and  other  phenomena 
of  a  like  character  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  play  of  the  great 
physical  forces  by  which  the  Jovian  system  is  maintained  as  a 
harmonious  whole. 

To  an  observer  on  Jupiter,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  satellites 
would  be  a  perennial  source  of  interest.  Peering  through  the 
openings  between  the  belts,  or  the  wider  spaces  on  either  side,  he 
would  gain  transient  glimpses  of  their  changing  aspects  and  fre¬ 
quent  occultations,  and  would  find  endless  employment  in  trying 
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to  solve  the  problem  of  their  complex  movements.  Still  more 
wonderful  would  be  his  experience  were  he  transported  to  one  of 
the  satellites.  Alighting  on  the  nearest  one,  the  stupendous  mag¬ 
nitude  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  glowing  orb  would  be 
overwhelming.  There,  suspended  in  the  sky,  Jupiter  glares  down 
on  the  little  w'orld  with  a  face  forty  times  larger  than  the  full 
Moon  presents  to  us,  and  from  which  radiates  flame-like  vapours 
and  auroral  displays  of  an  intensity  and  splendour  well-nigh  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  denizens  of  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

In  many  respects  the  satellites  hear  a  close  resemblance  to  their 
primary.  Professor  Barnard,  in  August,  1891,  saw  the  first  one 
(To)  elongated  and  bisected  by  a  bright  equatorial  belt.  Carrying 
his  investigations  to  the  others  he  found  that  they,  too,  were 
striped  across  the  equatorial  regions,  where  they  bulged  outwards 
in  the  manner  of  Jupiter.  These  peculiarities,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Vogel’s  detection  of  traces  of  lines  in  their  spectra 
agreeing  wdth  the  absorption-rays  derived  from  Jupiter,  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  the  conjecture  that  in  substance,  in  constitution,  and  in 
condition  they  are  analogous  to  their  primary,  or,  let  us  venture 
to  say,  to  the  parent  orb. 

The  Opposition  of  1892  was  signalised  by  the  discovery  of  a 
fifth  moon  in  attendance  on  Jupiter.  The  event  was  a  surprise  to 
everyone,  for  ever  since  Galileo’s  telescope  disclosed  the  existence 
of  Jovian  satellites  no  observer  had  seen  more  than  four.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  of  recent  years.  North  America  led  the  way, 
and  Professor  Barnard,  wielding  the  famous  36-inch  equatorial  of 
Mount  Hamilton,  brought  the  little  stranger  into  view.  He  was 
scrutinising  the  great  globe  about  midnight  on  September  9th, 
1892,  w'hen  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tiny  speck  of  light  near  its 
edge.  It  wms  soon  lost  in  the  general  glare  ;  but  his  suspicion  was 
aroused — for  what  else  could  it  be  than  a  new'  member  of  the 
Jovian  family?  In  order  to  assure  himself  on  the  point  he  took 
care  to  be  provided  with  an  occulting  plate  by  means  of  which, 
should  it  again  appear,  he  would  trap  it,  and  so  secure  evidence  of 
its  character.  In  this  delicate  undertaking  he  was  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  had  divined  its  true  nature ;  it  was  indeed  another 
moon,  very  small,  and  very  near  Jupiter’s  bulging  surface.  Its 
identity  is  now  well-established,  though  it  is  rarely  ever  seen  in 
Europe ;  perhaps  Dr.  Common  and  Mr.  Newall  are  the  only 
observers  in  this  country  who  have  “  glimpsed  ”  the  little  sparkler. 
But  the  climatic  advantages  which  America  affords  for  exact 
observation  have  enabled  astronomers  to  assign  to  it  an  orbit  at  no 
greater  distance  from  its  primary  than  68,400  miles,  that  is,  about 
three  and  a  half  times  nearer  to  Jupiter  than  the  Moon  is  to  the 
Earth.  It  completes  a  revolution  in  every  11  hours  27min.  23sec. ; 
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and  if  it  be  equally  reflective  of  light  with  its  neighbour,  lo,  its 
diameter  must  be  about  100  miles.  Its  diminutive  proportions 
suggest  the  idea  that  it  may  be  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  meteors 
circling  about  Jupiter  in  the  manner  of  the  minute  bodies  that 
compose  Saturn’s  “Dusky  Ring.” 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  new  satellite  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  science  simply  as  “  Number  5.”  So  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  has  astronomy  become  under  modern  methods  that  the  fine  halo 
which  hoary  antiquity  had  woven  about  the  ‘  ‘  heavenly  bodies  ’  ’ 
has,  like  many  another  figment  of  imagination,  vanished,  and  left 
behind — cosmic  dust,  meteors,  scattered  fragments  of  decayed 
worlds,  all  in  perpetual  action  and  reaction,  impelled  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  immutable  physical  conditions,  which,  for  convenience,  we 
call  laws — matter  w^hich  in  the  course  of  evolutionary  periods  is 
again  to  form  new  systems  of  worlds. 

Here  we  trench  upon  the  grander  and  infinitely  wider  domain 
of  astro-physics,  where  speculative  thought  may  indulge  in  dreams 
of  other  worlds  peopled  with  sentient,  nay,  intellectual  beings, 
amid  surroundings  suited  (and  necessarily  so)  to  their  require¬ 
ments.  For,  throughout  the  universe  analogy  reigns  supreme. 
And  as  moral  conditions  flow  from  physical  conditions  we  may 
with  reason  infer  that  Jupiter  will  in  due  time  arrive  at  the  stage 
in  his  cosmical  existence  when  he,  also,  will  be  a  fitting  abode 
for  vegetable  and  animal  life,  resembling  in  some  measure  life 
on  Earth. 

Ed.  Vincent  Heward. 


FRENCH  LIFE  AND  THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem;  Les  Affaires  Sont  les  Affaires; 

Le  De;dale. 

“  Qu’on  n’attribue  pas  au  ThMtre  le  pouvoir  de  changer  des  sentiments  ni  des 
nKFiirs,  qu’il  ne  pent  que  suivre  et  embellir.  L’effet  general  du  spectacle,  est 
de  renforcer  le  caractere  national;  d’aiigmenter  les  inclinations  naturelles;  et  de 
donner  line  nouvelle  energie  a  toutes  les  passions.  La  srhie  est  un  tableau  des 
passions  hmnaines,  dont  V original  est  dans  tons  les  roeurs.” 

Whether  or  no  these  observations  of  the  Citizen  of  Geneva  in  the 
eighteenth  century  be  true  of  the  stage  in  all  epochs,  they  correctly 
describe  the  function  of  the  French  theatre  of  to-day.  Precisely 
because  it  is  a  national  institution — not  only  subsidised  by  the  State, 
but  supported  by  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  an  artistic  people, 
fully  alive  when  it  amuses  itself — the  modern  French  theatre  does 
not  criticise,  but  illustrates,  national  characteristics  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  morality.  It  neither  attacks,  nor  ridicules,  nor  justifies 
dominant  ideas,  or  passions  of  the  hour;  but  in  following  and  inter¬ 
preting  them,  holds  up  a  calm,  clear,  and  also  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
original  conditions  of  thought  and  sentiment,  often  overlooked,  or 
entirely  misunderstood,  by  the  observer  who  studies  French  life 
exclusively  in  the  political  and  practical  spheres. 

So,  on  this  stage,  we  get  the  vie  vivante  of  France.  In  beholding 
the  players,  we  behold  typical  Parisians  and  typical  Provincials; 
and,  in  following  the  play,  we  follow  the  lives,  in  their  most  critical 
moments,  of  men  and  women  whom  we  may  meet  with  casually, 
yet  never  appreciate,  never  know.  Thackeray  vowed  that  no 
Englishman  could  arrive  at  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  French¬ 
man.  Impossible  to  gain  admittance  to  de  Brissac’s  foyer,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  his  domestic  joys :  de  Brissac  was  courteous  and  amiable 
on  the  boulevards  and  in  his  club,  but  the  door  chez  de  Brissac 
remained  barred ;  and  the  Englishman  never  knew  whether  life  was 
sympathetic  or  unsympathetic  within.  It  may  be  that  the  de 
Brissacs  were,  and  still  are,  slow  in  opening  the  door.  But  one 
has  only  to  pass  an  evening  at  the  Franpais,  the  Gymnase,  or  the 
Vaudeville,  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  de  Brissacs 
and  with  their  friends.  Before  us,  the  de  Brissacs  “as  in  them¬ 
selves  they  really  are.  ...”  Before  us,  the  de  Brissacs  with  their 
passions,  principles,  prejudices,  and  innumerable  peculiarities, 
which,  as  they  reveal  themselves,  explain  states  of  mind  and  states 
of  affairs  more  or  less  opposed  and  foreign  to  our  own.  Before  us, 
scenes  taken  out  of  the  heat  of  the  street  and  shown  us  in  the  calm 
light  of  intelligence :  scenes  of  the  moment ;  scenes  that  have 
puzzled,  alarmed,  agitated;  human  scenes  from  every  conceivable 
environment. 

For  example,  Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  most  stirring 
and  successful  plays  of  the  last  year. 
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The  subject  was  delicate,  the  subject  w'as  even  dangerous.  For 
at  a  time  when  anti-Semitism  was  being  maliciously  and  savagely 
exploited  by  the  Nationalist  Party,  M.  Maurice  Donnay’s  play,  with 
its  ardent  Jewish  heroine  and  its  array  of  Jewish  characters  not  alto¬ 
gether  sympathetic,  might  have  given  a  new  energy  to  dominant 
passions  that  would  have  had  deplorable  consequences  in  the 
practical  sphere.  In  this  sphere,  however,  no  such  results  followed. 
True,  a  few  of  MM.  Kochefort  and  Drumont’s  followers  and  hire¬ 
lings  disturbed  the  first  performances  with  their  old  anti-Semitic 
cries;  and  it  was  also  affirmed  that  M.  Donnay  had  intended  his 
play  to  be  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  Jews.  But  the  cries  were 
hushed.  And  the  affirmation  was  annihilated  by  M.  Donnay  him¬ 
self  announcing  that  Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem  was  written  in  a 
“sincere  effort  of  honesty  and  impartiality.”  Nicest  of  announce¬ 
ments  !  It  was  a  blow  to  MM.  Drumont  and  Rochefort,  and  it 
silenced  their  follow’ers  and  hirelings.  Nothing  anti-Semitic  about 
Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  picture;  a  study  of  French  and 
Jewish  temperaments;  and  at  no  time  does  the  playwright  betray 
his  art  by  the  introduction  of  criticism.  Never,  apparently,  a  note 
of  M.  Donnay  in  the  play.  Never  M.  Donnay  suggesting  this,  in¬ 
sisting  upon  that.  From  first  to  last  it  is  Judith,  the  ardent 
Jewess,  and  her  compatriots;  and  Michel  Aubier,  an  open-minded, 
intelligent  Frenchman,  and  his  compatriots,  who  are  speaking,  who 
are  revealing  their  inmost  selves.  In  the  first  act  we  learn  under 
what  influences  of  purely  intellectual  attraction  Judith  leaves  her 
husband  for  Michel,  and  Michel  his  wife  and  children  for  her.  The 
honeymoon  takes  place  in  Jerusalem.  All  a-fire  with  love  for  her 
race  is  Judith  when  she  returns  to  Paris:  — 

Judith:  “ Un  vendredi  soir,  sur  la  place  des  Lamentations,  je  me  suis  trouve 
avec  un  miserable  troupeau  de  coreligionnaires  russes,  qui  priaient  en  se  dandinant, 
tandis  que  je  pleurais,  devant  de  gros  blocs  de  pierre  qui  sont  tout  ce  qui  reste 
du  temple  de  Salomon.  .  .  .  Oui,  du  jour  ou  j’ai  vu  a  Jerusalem  ce  lamentable 
troupeau  de  mes  coreligionnaires  que  les  persecutions  avaient  chasses  du  pays  ou 
ils  etaient  nes,  je  me  suis  jure  a  moi-meme  qu’en  toute  occasion  et  de  toutes 
mes  forces,  je  servirais  ceux  de  raa  race,  que  je  les  servirais  afin  qu’ils  deviennent 
plus  forts,  et  que  nous  ne  revoyions  plus  les  temps  abominables,  les  temps  des 
lois  d’exception,  de  la  ruelle,  des  ghettos  et  des  buchers.” 

True  to  this  oath,  Judith’s  first  step  in  Paris  is  to  seek  out  old 
Jewish  friends;  make  new  ones;  establish  a  “  salon,”  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  promulgation  of  Jewish  interests.  Judith  loves  Michel; 
but  the  love  for  her  race  comes  first.  Soon  ^Michel’s  home  is  for 
ever  haunted  by  his  wife’s  friends,  who  puzzle  him,  who  distract 
him,  who  dismay  him  by  their  want  of  consideration  and  tact.  The 
salon  is  something  of  a  pandemonium,  but  if  many  of  the  guests 
are  coarse  and  aggressive,  the  finest  character  in  the  piece  is  a  Jew, 
Lazare  Hoendelsshon.  Michel  is  no  hero :  only  a  just-minded, 
gentlemanly  Frenchman,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  calm,  intelli¬ 
gent  atmosphere,  and  who  has  inherited  the  sensitiveness  and 
savoir  faire  of  his  race.  The  clatter  of  the  salon  jars,  the  foreign 
accent  and  manners  exasperate  him.  However,  he  is  patient; 
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patient  with  Judith’s  traditional  sentiments  and  tastes,  until  Judith 
or  rather,  Judith’s  friends,  treat  with  contempt  and  mockery  his 
own.  Judith  never  conciliates,  never  soothes,  for  she  is  all  for  her 
friends.  Michel’s  few  remaining  visitors  exclaim,  “  Mon  pauvre 
Michel,”  and  that  rankles.  Michel  is  not  one  of  those  ardent 
Chauvinists  who  cries  “  Vive  I’armee  ”  when  a  regiment  comes 
marching  down  the  street;  yet  springs  of  historic  sentiment  well 
up  within  him  w’hen  he  hears  the  “  Marseillaise,”  and  within  his 
heart,  when  he  salutes  the  French  flag,  he  hears  the  music  of 
“  IMourir  pour  la  Patrie.”  But  Judith  and  her  co-religionists  have 
no  such  traditional  sentiments.  For  them,  anything  that  savours 
of  militarism  is  necessarily  barbarous,  unworthy  of  the  intelligence 
of  a  highly  civilised  individual.  Thus,  Vow’enberg,  Judith’s  pet 
protege,  when  violently  defending  his  case,  brings  about  the  in¬ 
evitable  crisis. 

Vowenherg :  “  Ah,  vous  n’en  avez  pas  dit  assez  sur  la  mentalite  de  certains 
fran^ais !  ” 

Onrle  Kmile  (Michel's  patriotic  uncle):  “ Que  voulez-vous  dire?” 

Y owenberg :  “  Je  veux  dire  qu’il  faut  hair  le  militarisme,  et  que  les  gens 
qui  font  leur  metier  d’etre  militaire  ont  un  cerveau  comparable  a  celvii  de 
Catoblepas,  animal  tellement  stupide  qu’il  devorait  ses  propres  pieds.” 

Michel:  “Vous  oubliez,  Vowenberg,  que  j’ai  un  frere  qui  fait  precisement  son 
metier  d’etre  militaire.” 

V owenberg :  “  Non,  non,  je  ne  I’oublie  pas,  et  je  repete  .  .  .  .  ” 

Michel:  “Monsieur  Vowenberg,  vous  ne  repeterez  rien  du  tout  .  .  .  .  et  je 
vous  prie  de  prendre  la  porte.’ 

Judith  :  “  Tu  es  fou.” 

Vowenberg:  “  C’est  serieux?” 

Michel:  “Tout  ce  qu’il  y’a  de  plus  serieux.  .  .  .  Allons !  Vous  n’avez  pas 
entendu  ?  ” 

Thus  Michel  shows  his  wife’s  pet  protege  the  door,  and  from  that 
moment  onwards  his  life  becomes  intolerable.  Scene  after  scene, 
and  Judith  always  passionately  for  her  friends.  Quarrel  after 
quarrel,  in  which  Michel  and  Judith  angrily  defend  their  respective 
country-people.  Judith’s  cry:  ‘‘I  love  you  no  longer.  I  must 
leave  you.  If  I  remained,  I  should  hate  you.”  And  then,  the  rup¬ 
ture.  Then,  Judith  and  Michel  irrevocably  parted,  and  gone  their 
very  different  ways. 

No  doubt  popular  opinion  sides  with  Michel,  and  Judith  and  her 
friends  are  regarded  as  terribly  exasperating.  Nevertheless,  our 
sympathies  are  not  permitted  to  remain  exclusive.  We  feel  always 
the  tragic  import  of  that  memorable  night  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
oath  sealed  w’ith  bitter  tears,  that  broods  like  a  cloud  of  destiny 
above  Judith,  the  oath  never  to  forget  the  interests  of  her  race, 
made  in  view  of  the  ruined  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  lamentable  crowd  of  her  co-religionists,  persecuted  exiles,  driven 
from  the  land  of  their  birth. 

”  But,”  wrote  many  a  Parisian  to  i\I.  Donnay,  “  there  is  no 
solution  to  your  play.” 

‘‘It  is  not  the  mission  of  a  playwright  to  supply  a  solution,” 
replied  M.  Donnay. 
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And,  in  truth,  what  need  has  Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem  of  a  solu¬ 
tion?  It  is  a  picture — “  un  tableau  des  passions  humaines,  dont 
I’original  est  dans  tons  les  cceurs  ” — at  any  rate,  in  the  hearts  of  this 
audience,  as  it  streams  out  of  the  theatre. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  a  lady,  plainly  a  Jewess,  in  my  hearing,  “  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  us  and  the  French.” 

”  At  school,”  narrated  a  chatty,  happy  Parisian  to  his  wife  upon 
the  same  occasion,  “  there  was  a  boy  called  Levy.  He  was  of  my 
age,  eleven.  Well,  the  little  Levy  used  to  lend  us  sous,  but  he 
charged  us  interest.  There,  already,  was  the  business  instinct 
But  to  the  little  Nathan,  the  little  Isaacs,  and  the  little  Birnbaum, 
he  lent  sous  without  charging  interest.  There,  already,  was  the 
esprit  de  corps,  the  ‘  solidarity.’  ” 

No  doubt  the  chatty  Parisian’s  wife  (whose  comment  on  the  anec¬ 
dote  escaped  me)  suggested  the  proposition  that  ‘‘  the  little  Levy  ” 
had  developed  into  a  very  great  Levy,  into  a  very  mighty  financier. 
That  would  be  a  natural  suggestion,  for  it  needs  a  singularly  level¬ 
headed,  tolerant,  generous  person  not  to  attribute  to  the  Jew  the 
ambition  of  being  primarily  a  money-maker.  Mercy,  the  stories  and 
stories  we  have  heard  of  Jew  financiers!  Do  not  AI.  Rochefort  et 
Cie.  assure  us,  day  after  day,  that  France  is  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  Jews;  that  she  may  do  nothing,  nothing,  against  their  pleasure; 
that  their  presence  is  synonymous  with  danger?  I  daresay  M. 
Rochefort  et  Cie.  could  name  mighty  Jew  financiers  who  are 
dangerous;  but  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Paris  Bourse,  there  traffic,  I  fancy,  un-Semitic  financiers  no  less 
menacing,  and  no  less  mighty.  Such  a  man  as  Isidore  Lechat,  for 
example.  Isidore  Lechat,  the  millionaire  financier  in  Les  Affaires 
sont  les  Affaires,  AI.  Octave  Alirbeau’s  masterpiece. 

Amazing  and  alarming,  this  Lechat.  He  has  been  bankrupt,  and 
he  has  been  in  prison:  but  in  spite  of  those  ‘‘  misfortunes  ”  he  has 
arrived  at  becoming  the  proprietor  of  millions,  of  vast  estates,  of  a 
historic  chateau,  and  of  an  influential  newspaper.  Also,  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  elections.  Again,  he  is  on  intimate  terms  with 
two  Cabinet  Alinisters,  w'ho  ”  can  refuse  him  nothing.”  The  boldest 
of  the  bold,  the  most  cynical  of  the  cynical,  and  the  most  un¬ 
principled  of  the  unprincipled  is  Isidore  Ijechat.  And,  in  beholding 
liim  in  the  National  Theatre,  one  feels  that  it  must  have  been  such 
men  as  Lechat  who  ‘‘  ran,”  to  their  own  tremendous  advantage  and 
to  other  people’s  ruin  and  despair,  the  Panama  and  other  gigantic 
fraudulent  affairs.  A  veritable  genius,  this  Lechat.  He  never 
hesitates.  He  handles  a  dozen  vast  ”  concerns  ”  at  once.  And  he 
has  the  keenest  eye  to  effect.  Thus,  whenever  he  brings  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  to  the  chateau,  his  workmen  and  farm  labourers 
send  up  ringing  cries  of  ”  Vive  Lechat,  vive  le  Citoyen  Lechat.” 
They  cry  just  at  the  right  moment;  Isidore  has  put  them  through 
innumerable  rehearsals.  And  Lechat  pretends  confusion.  And 
Lechat  even  flushes.  And  magnificently  the  ‘‘  Citizen  ”  Lechat  re¬ 
plies:  ”  No,  no,  it  is  not  the  man  you  must  acclaim,  but  the  idea.” 
Changeable,  however,  are  the  ‘‘  ideas  ”  of  Isidore  Lechat.  A  can- 
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didate  for  the  elections,  he  has  the  tenderest  regard  for  the  opinions 
of  his  constituents.  These,  last  year,  were  clerical,  and  then  Lechat 
was  regular  in  his  attendance  of  Mass,  and  a  royal  host  to  the  cures. 
This  year,  however,  the  church  has  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  so 
Lechat  neither  attends  !Mass  nor  banquets  the  cures. 

“Ton  pere  est  anti-clerical,  cette  annee,”  says  Madame  Lechat 
to  her  daughter.  Not  so  anti-clerical  but  that  he  bids  his  wife  and 
Germaine  attend  Mass,  as  a  concession  to  a  few  Catholic  con¬ 
stituents,  w’hose  votes  are  valuable. 

Of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  most  bourgeoise  is  poor  iMadame  Lechat. 
She  e.xists  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  of  France.  She  is  the 
fussy,  kind-hearted,  economical,  unimaginative  woman  who  is 
utterly  out  of  place  and  unhappy  in  any  but  the  most  orderly, 
punctual,  and  thrifty  of  mcnages.  And  so  she  is  frightened  of  her 
husband’s  chateau,  and  suspicious  of  the  servants,  and  abashed 
before  his  friends  (particularly  before  the  two  Cabinet  Ministers), 
and  horrified  at  the  expenses.  Constantly  she  regrets  those  days 
when  she  had  a  cramped,  humble  intericur.  She  enjoyed  going  to 
the  market,  and  revelled  in  hoarding  up  sous.  She  cannot  over¬ 
come  her  present  fears,  suspicions.  She  has  the  spending  of 
millions.  But — d  sou  is  still  a  sou. 

Madame  Lechat:  “On  a  beau  etre  riche.  .  .  .  Je  n’aime  pas  qu’on  gaspille  la 
nomriture ;  j’ai  horreur  des  gacheries.  Des  domestiques  .  .  .  oui !  Hier  encore 
il  manquait  cinq  bouteilles,  dans  le  tas  du  milieu.  Et  e’est  tou jours  la  meme 
chose !  Et  comment  font-ils,  puisque  e’est  moi  qui  ai  la  cle  ?  ’’ 

Masterly,  incomparable,  are  M.  Octave  Mirbeau’s  pictures  of  the 
financier  Lechat  and  his  wdfe.  A  firm,  faithful  picture  is  that  of 
his  daughter  Germaine,  who  revolts  at  her  father’s  cynicism  and 
dishonesty,  and  that  of  the  son  Xavier,  a  selfish,  vapid,  vicious 
young  man,  who  is  encouraged  in  his  dissipations  by  his  father. 
Lechat ’s  only  natural  love  is  for  Xavier.  He  would  see  him  eclipse 
in  extravagance  other  young  rakes  of  his  own  age.  He  would  have 
him  mix  in  the  society  of  perverted  young  aristocrats,  who  would 
sneer  at  him,  the  father.  When,  upon  rare  enough  occasions, 
Xavier  visits  the  chateau,  Lechat  is  all  agog  with  excitement.  How 
anxiously  he  implores  Xavier  to  be  prudent  in  his  automobile — and 
how  deep,  how  tragic,  is  his  grief  w'hen  he  learns  that  his  son  has 
been  accidentally  killed !  The  news  is  brought  him  while  he  is 
waiting  for  a  pair  of  rascally  financiers  to  prepare  an  agreement  for 
his  signature.  They,  also,  have  heard  the  news,  and  expect  that 
Lechat  will  be  too  overwhelmed  with  grief  to  perceive  certain 
swindling  clauses  in  the  contract.  But  he  immediately  detects 
them,  is  seized  with  fury,  and,  although  trembling,  broken  with 
emotion,  by  sheer  strength  of  will  dictates  to  them  and  makes  them 
sign  a  new  agreement  which  secures  him  the  lion’s  share  in  the 
venture. 

“  Si  tous  les  ideals  sont  permis,  si  la  cupidite  (to  paraphrase 
Victor  Hugo’s  sentence)  est  un  but,’’  Isidore  Lechat,  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  order  where  business  is  business — and  supreme,  inde- 
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pendent  of  all  human  claims,  love,  suffering,  even  death — 
realises  the  ideal  in  his  own  sphere,  touches  the  goal,  when,  waiting 
for  the  bringing  in  of  the  corpse  of  his  son  (the  one  being  on  earth  he 
had  cherished),  he  detects  and  turns  to  his  own  advantage  the  effort 
of  two  meaner  swindlers  than  himself  to  speculate  upon  his  sorrow. 
But  sordid  ideals,  and  cupidity  as  a  ruling  motive  and  goal,  are  not 
permitted  to  stand  as  the  substantial  basis  for  claims  to  moral  and 
intellectual  direction  and  to  spiritual  ascendency  by  such  a  people 
as  the  French  :  a  people  distinguished  among  the  nations,  not  for 
predominant  business  instincts,  but  for  a  fine  intellectual  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  a  generous  devotion  to  great  principles.  Isidore  Lechat’s 
patronising  approval  and  adoption  of  the  Church  in  France  (he  is, 
be  it  remembered,  both  clerical  and  anti-clerical,  everything  and 
anything  you  like),  as  an  institution  that  has  moved  and  altered 
with  the  times,  and  learnt  to  adopt  the  same  dogma  of  the  sovereign 
importance  over  ideas  of  “  les  affaires,”  may  help  one  to  vinder- 
stand  why  popular  sympathies,  as  well  as  intellectual  beliefs,  have 
become  detached  from  this  Church  of  late  years.  And  why  the  same 
class  that  twenty  years  ago  would  have  resented  the  movemeiit,  now 
regards  dispassionately  the  endeavour  to  exclude  the  priest  from 
every  sphere  of  influence  in  educational,  social,  and  political  life, 
where,  once  upon  a  time,  every  French  Government  had  to  count 
with  him  as  a  popular  force. 

Addressing  the  ruined  old  Marquis  de  Porcellet,  whose  estates  he 
has  almost  acquired,  and  whose  son  he  desires  for  his  daughter, 
Lechat  vehemently  cries :  — 

“L’Eglise  est  dans  le  mouvement  moderne,  elle.  .  .  .  Elle  est  partout 
aujourd’hui,  elle  fait  de  tout,  elle  est  tout.  Elle  n’a  pas  que  des  autels.  ou  elle 
vend  de  la  foi  .  .  .  des  sources  miraculeuses  ou  elle  met  de  la  superstition  en 
bouteilles  .  .  .  des  confessionnaux  oil  elle  debite  de  I’illusion  en  toe  et  du 
bonheur  en  faux.  Elle  a  des  boutiques  qui  regorgent  de  marchandises  .  .  .  des 
banques  pleines  d’or  .  .  .  des  comptoirs  .  .  .  des  usines  ...  des  journaux  .  .  . 
et  des  gouvernements,  dont  elle  a  su  faire  jusqu’ici  ses  agents  deciles  et  ses 
courtiers  humilies.  Vous  voyez  que  je  sais  lui  rendre  justice. 

“  Et  comprenez  que  e’est  dans  les  hommes  comme  moi  que  I’Eglise  cherche,  et 
trouve,  ses  allies  naturels.  L’Eglise  et  moi,  nous  sommes  de  la  meme  race. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis !  Quant  a  la  noblesse,  elle  est  morte.  II  n’y  a  qu’une 
chose  par  quoi  un  peuple,  comme  une  institution,  comme  un  individu,  est 
grand ;  e’est  I’argent.  L’Eglise  le  sait  mieux  que  personne,  elle.  .  .  .  Allez  done 
demander  a  I’un  de  ces  grands  politiques  en  robe  noire— -en  robe  blanche — en 
robe  brune — ou  en  robe  rouge — la  couleur  n’y  fait  rien — qui  menent  le  monde  .  .  . 
et  en  qui  vous  avez  confiance,  pas  vrai  ?  Allez  demander  seulement  a  votre 
confesseur,  quel  qu’il  soit,  s’il  hesitera,  une  minute,  entre  Isidore  Lechat  .  .  . 
riche  a  cinquante  millions,  socialiste,  mecreant,  anti-clerical,  excommunie  .  .  .  et 
votre  pauvre  petit  due  de  Maugis?  .  .  .  Et  puis.  .  .  .  Allez  lui  demander  encore 
un  conseil  sur  ce  que  je  vous  propose;  manage  et  le  reste.  Et  osez  dire,  en 
votre  ame  et  conscience,  qu’il  ne  vous  repondra  pas,  en  vous  donnant  sa 
benediction,  ‘  Mon  fils,  tu  peux,  tu  dois  marcher,  au  nom  de  notre  Sainte  Mere 
I’Eglise’  .  .  .” 


Near  me,  in  the  Franqais,  was  Lechat 's  double — a  fat,  vulgar 
man,  with  a  bold,  cynical  expression.  And  the  double  was  infinitely 
amused  at  seeing  himself  represented  on  the  stage.  In  the  upper 
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galleries,  in  their  very  best,  were  excellent  bourgeoise  ladies.  And 
it  was  plain  that  their  hearts  went  out  to  poor  Aladarne  Lechat  in 
her  tribulations,  and  that  they  felt  deeply  her  despair  when,  in  the 
last  act,  Germaine  Lechat  determines  to  leave  her  father’s  chateau 
“  Voyons,  voyons,”  cries  Madame  Lechat,  “  sois  gentille,  sois 
bonne  .  .  .  ne  me  laisse  pas  toute  seule,  ici.”  Germaine  begs 
her  mother  to  go  with  her,  but  Madame  Lechat  protests  that  it 
would  he  a  sin  to  desert  her  husband. 

Madame  Lechat :  “  C'est  impossible.  J’ai  vecu  avec  lui.  11  faut  bien  que  je 
meure  avec  lui.  Je  ne  peux  pas  I’abandonner.  Ce  serait  un  peche.  Je  ne  peii.x 
pas.  .  .  .  Je  ne  peux  pas.  .  .  .  Ah,  si  nous  avions  vecu.  dans  une  toute  petite 
maison.  rien  de  tout  cela  ne  serait  arrive.  C’est  ce  grand  chateau,  vois-tu?  Ce 
sont  ces  grandes  pieces  si  froides,  si  etrangeres.  C’est  tout  ce  luxe  .  .  .  tout 
cet  argent  .  .  .  c’est  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  ici  .  .  .  qui  fait  que  Ton  n’entend  pas  .  .  . 
le  bruit  de  coeur.” 

.All  emotion  were  the  excellent  bourgeoise  ladies  when  Germaine 
leaves,  and  the  faithful  Madame  Lechat  remains  at  the  side  of  her 
husband.  They  still  clasped  their  cheaply  perfumed  handkerchiefs 
when  the  curtain  was  down,  and  the  audience  thronged  the  balcony, 
foyer,  and  corridors  of  the  National  Theatre.  An  entr’acte,  and  the 
auditorium  almost  empty.  An  interlude,  and  every  one  strolling 
to  and  fro,  gossiping,  laughing,  exchanging  gay  pleasantries  with  the 
soldiers  on  duty,  and  admiring  the  statues  that  grace  the  house  of 
Moliere.  In  the  Vaudeville  w'e  should  have  been  colder,  more 
“  correct.”  There,  we  are  dans  le  mondc,  would  pose  as  worldlings; 
here,  in  the  National  Theatre,  we  are  cn  famillc,  chez  7ions.  Whole 
families  saunter  along  the  corridors  easily,  casually,  as  they  would 
saunter  along  the  paths  of  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg.  Fiances  are 
not  afraid  to  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  fiances;  and  lonely  souls 
enjoy  a  short  breath  of  a  homely  atmosphere.  I  knew  a  poor 
student  who  fled  his  attic  four  or  five  times  a  week  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  topmost  gallery,  and  who  was  familiar  with  pretty  nearly 
every  corner  in  the  Franqais.  There  he  felt  entirely  at  home,  in 
spite  of  his  seedy  clothes  and  shabby  hat.  He  exchanged  nods  with 
the  attendants,  although  he  could  not  have  won  their  amiability 
with  pnurboires.  Sometimes  he  would  miss  an  act.  and  pass  the 
time  on  the  balcony,  gazing  at  the  fountain  opposite,  and  at  the 
cafes,  and  traffic,  and  passers-by  in  the  street.  No  one  ever  inter¬ 
fered  with  him;  he  was  chez  lui.  The  first  to  arrive,  he  was  also 
the  last  to  leave.  Long  before  the  opening  of  the  doors  he  was 
to  be  found  (with  other  bookworms)  in  the  arcade  that  runs  round 
the  theatre,  peeping  into  the  paper  volumes  on  the  stalls.  He  was 
always  in  or  about  the  Fran^*ais.  He  was  among  the  thousands  of 
Parisians  who  came  running  thither  one  March  morning,  four  years 
ago,  when  the  city  was  startled  and  horrified  to  hear  that  the  house 
of  Moliere  was  ablaze. 

A  tragic  day !  All  Paris  astir,  and  all  Paris  ringing  with  the 
cries  of  the  camelots — ‘‘  Incendie  du  Theatre  Frangais.  .  .  .  In- 
cendie  ....  Incendie.”  When  at  last  the  fire  was  extinguished 
and  the  firemen  had  dispersed,  leaving  the  Garde  Kepublicaine  to 
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surround  the  building,  all  Paris  was  on  the  boulevards,  solemn, 
gloomy.  A  national  calamity.  With  veritable  emotion,  grey¬ 
headed  Parisians  recalled  their  earliest  visit  to  the  Fran^ais.  They 
remembered  the  play,  their  very  seats.  There  they  had  laughed 
for  the  first  time,  and  cried  for  the  first  time — being,  in  those  days, 
but  gasses.  Later  on  they  became  abonnes,  and  visited  the  theatre 
twice  a  week.  They  were  still  abonnes. 

“  Incendie  ....  Incendie,”  howled  the  camelots,  as  they  came 
dashing  along  the  boulevards  with  their  damp  newspapers  in  the 
chill  of  that  March  night. 

They  were  still  abonnes;  but  the  theatre  they  knew,  the  theatre 
they  loved,  had  perished. 

“Incendie  ....  Incendie,”  yelled  the  camelots,  one  upon 
another. 

The  usual  animation,  and  the  usual  brilliant  illuminations  on  the 
l)oulevards ;  but  never  such  consternation,  never  such  depression, 
never  such  gloom. 

Pending  the  reconstruction  of  the  house  of  Moliere,  its  brilliant 
associates  appeared  successively  at  the  Opera,  the  Odeon,  and  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  The  abonnes  followed,  but  the  abonnes  agreed 
that  “it  was  not  the  same  thing”;  and  again  and  again  they 
approached  the  Place  du  Theatre  Francais  to  see  how  the  work  was 
progressing.  And  then — what  enthusiasm  on  the  night  of  the  re¬ 
opening !  Among  the  abonnes,  old  and  young,  emotion;  and  among 
the  vast  audience  that  thronged  the  house  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
free  performance,  wild,  unrestrained  rejoicing.  Not  many  changes, 
the  old  abonnes  were  delighted  to  notice.  And,  in  their  rather 
feeble  voices,  the  old  abonnes  joined  in  the  singing  of  the 
“  Marseillaise.” 

How  often  has  the  National  Theatre  rung  with  the  stirring  strains 
of  the  National  Anthem.  On  “  anniversary  ”  days,  out  of  honour  to 
Moliere,  George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo;  and,  regularly  every  year,  on  the 
14th  of  July.  It  is  right  that  the  national  fete  should  be  celebrated 
in  the  National  Theatre;  that  the  programme  should  consist  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  France’s  greatest  dramatists;  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  terminate  with  a  general  chanting  of  the 
“  Marseillaise.”  And  it  is  right  again  that  the  performance  should 
be  free.  Equality  and  fraternitA'.  Old  Mere  Cottin,  with  her  vieiix, 
and  with  her  children,  and  with  her  grandchildren,  can,  if  she  arrive 
in  time,  occupy  one  of  the  boxes.  Old  Mere  Cottin,  of  the  market. 
Old  Mere  Cottin,  of  les  Halles  Centrales.  Old  Mere  Cottin  here,  in 
the  box  graced  usually  by  the  ^Marquise  de  Precourt.  Packed  close 
together,  tier  upon  tier,  the  people  of  Paris.  Stirring  and  amusing 
them,  and  also  winning  their  tears,  the  most  brilliant  actors  and 
actresses  in  the  country.  Then,  grouped  together  on  the  stage,  the 
associates  of  the  house  of  Moliere,  one  of  whom  (a  distinguished 
actress)  holds  the  French  flag.  Clearly  she  sings  the  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise.”  The  audience  rises,  the  audience  takes  up  the  refrain. 
Old  Mere  Cottin,  in  the  box  of  the  Marquise  de  Precourt,  is  crying. 
Others  are  crying;  others,  again,  are  shaking  hands,  embracing  one 
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another.  An  emotion  that  is  not  maudlin,  but  genuine.  An 
emotion  that  springs  from  the  heart,  and  is  not  to  be  checked  by  any 
feeling  of  embarrassment  or  mmivaise  honte.  A  spectacle  of 
spectacles,  the  national  fete  being  observed  in  the  National  Theatre. 

A  digression ! 

But  for  the  papers  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  contribute  from  time 
to  time  to  this  Review,  I  would  beg  a  certain  licence  in  the  direction 
of  digressions.  In  viewing  so  artistic,  so  subtle,  so  sympathetic  a 
people  as  the  French,  the  writer,  especially  if  he  be  an  admirer 
cannot  always  keep  strictly  to  his  subject,  be  in  order.  And  here, 
lest  again  I  go  astray,  let  me  turn  in  conclusion  to  yet  another 
masterly  play — Lc  Dedale — the  most  remarkable  work  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  psychologist,  M.  Paul  Hervieu,  which,  with  Les  Affaires  sont 
les  Affaires,  has  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
National  Theatre. 

Freely  and  firmly  it  was  stated  that  Le  Dedale  was  a  strong,  an 
impassioned  argument  against  divorce ;  and  AI.  Paul  Hervieu,  like 
M.  Donnay,  had  to  reply  that  his  play  was  but  an  impartial  study, 
and  not  an  indictment.  The  report  gained  currency,  no  doubt, 
through  ’the  irreconcilable  attitude  adopted  by  Aladame  Villard- 
Duval.  But  Madame  Villard-Duval,  the  mother  of  the  heroine, 
whose  opening  forebodings  prophetically  announce  the  closing 
tragedy,  does  not  defend  a  social  theory ;  she  expresses  convictions 
and  traditional  sentiments  deep-rooted  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  Frenchwomen  of  her  type.  To  her,  the  marriage  to  an  excellent 
and  trustworthy  man  of  her  daughter,  who  has  been  divorced  from  a 
husband  who  betrayed  her,  is  a  more  fatal  offence  than  secret 
adultery.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  religion,  not  merely  of  the  Church, 
but  of  the  family — a  crime.  To  her  marriage,  blessed  by  the 
Church,  is  sacred  and  final.  There  is  no  breaking  of  it.  Or,  if 
broken  it  must  be,  there  is  no  second  marriage.  The  divorced 
woman  must  remain  alone  with  her  memories ;  or  she  should  try 
to  bring  herself  to  forgive,  to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  Thus  earnestly  does  Madame  Villard-Duval  give  her  reasons 
for  refusing  to  consent  to  the  union  of  her  daughter,  Alarianne,  with 
Guillaume  de  Breuil : — 

“Moi,  ma  fille,  je  m’appuie  sur  des  preceptes  immuables;  je  vous  resiste  au 
nom  de  la  sagesse  etemelle ;  le  mariage  que  Ton  a  contracte  devant  Dieu  dure 
jusqu’au  dernier  soupir  de  I’un  ou  de  I’autre  epoux.  Le  mari  que  tu  avais  n’est 
pas  mort;  tu  ne  peux  done  pas  te  remarier.  Ma  religion  te  le  defend.” 

Marianne,  however,  warmly  defends  her  own  case,  and  with  the 
arguments  that  would  occur  to  most  women  out  of  France,  as  well 
as  in  it,  in  her  place.  Is  she,  who  has  done  no  wrong,  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed;  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  loneliness,  when  she  loves,  and 
is  loved,  and  when  peace  and  happiness,  after  the  cruellest  and 
bitterest  of  tribulations,  are  awaiting  her? 

Emotionally  she  continues:  — 


“  Je  vois  que  les  autres  femmes  out  un  mari,  qu’il  en  est  parmi  elles  qui  out  uu 
mari  et  un  amant.  Je  vois  que  tout  le  monde  goute  sa  part  d’amour.  Mais  mou 
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je  snis  diffamee  si  j’en  inspire.  Je  suis  empwhee  si  je  veux  en  manifester,  en 
ressentir.  Je  me  vois  emprisonnee,  liee,  baillonnee.” 

Resolute,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  her  mother,  is  Marianne.  And 
she  has  a  supporter  in  M.  Villard-Duval,  a  retired  magistrate,  who 
sets  the  letter  of  the  law  above  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  of 
hereditary  superstitions.  So  a  second  marriage  is  no  sin  to  him. 
Logically,  loyally,  he  speaks  up  for  his  daughter.  And,  when  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  first  act,  IMarianne  and  Guillaume  are  engaged. 
Still,  it  is  clear  that  Madame  Villard-Duval  will  ever  refuse  to  re¬ 
cognise  ‘Guillaume  de  Breuil  as  her  son-in-law.  Marianne  can  have 
no  other  husband  than  Max  de  Pogis.  Also,  in  spite  of  Marianne’s 
warm  protests,  her  mother  believes  that  she  loves  him  still. 

Loves  him,  primarily,  because  Max  de  Pogis  is  the  father  of  her 
son.  Nowhere  more  than  in  France  is  the  idea  of  la  famille  re¬ 
spected,  cherished.  “  L ’amour  de  la  famille  ” — “  Le  culte  de  la 
famille,”  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  are  both.  Husband 
and  wife  may  be  estranged,  but  they  come  together  again,  and  are 
one  when  promoted  to  the  tender,  anxious  station  of  parents.  The 
child  is  the  great  indestructible  bond ;  the  child  is  everything.  Even 
Paulette,  Marianne’s  cousin,  most  frivolous  and  faulty  of  wives, 
reveals  this  fact  when  she  emotionally  describes  how  she  and  her 
husband  struggled  vainly  to  save  their  son  from  an  alarming  illness. 

Paulette:  “Penchant  qu’.aveo  Hubert  je  disputais  notre  enfant  a  la  mort,  il 
m’est  paru,  dans  cette  chair  bien — aimee,  comme  les  epoux  peuvent,  en  verite, 
n’etre  qu’un  dans  une  seule  chair.  .  .  .  Mari  et  femme,  ce  n’est  pas  elre  maries ; 
cela  n’empeche  point  les  divergences,  les  antipathies,  les  revoltes,  ni  helas !  les 
trahisons.  .  .  .  Mais  pere  et  mere,  on  e.st  prodigieusement  identiques  et  unis, 
et  sans  attache  appreciable  avec  le  reste  du  monde.  On  n’est  que  ces  deux-la,  sur 
terre,  a  pouvoir  ne  faire  qu’un.” 

Thus,  Pauline  in  the  third  act.  She  is  addressing  Marianne,  now 
the  wife  of  Guillaume  de  Breuil ;  but  the  scene  is  in  the  country 
house  of  her  late  husband.  Max,  whither  she  has  fled  to  the  bedside 
of  her  little  son,  who  also  has  been  ill. 

For  i\Iarianne,  in  the  second  act,  consented  to  receive  ^lax. 

He  came  to  demand  that  the  boy  should  spend  a  part  of  the 
year  with  him.  At  first,  Marianne  indignantly  refused;  but  Max’s 
passionate  paternal  pleas  won  him  the  victory.  Was  he  not  the 
father?  What  right  had  Guillaume  de  Breuil  over  the  little  Louis? 
Louis  was  his  son,  and  Marianne’s.  Together  they  had  watched  over 
him,  caressed  him,  made  ambitious  plans  for  him.  Passionate,  the 
eloquence  of  the  father.  And  the  mother,  carried  away  by  the 
recollection  of  past  tender  days,  melted. 

Marianne:  “J’ai  un  bien-etre  du  comentement  que  je  vous  laisse.  Je  vous 
quitte,  soulagee  dans  I’opinion  que  j’avais  de  vous.  Vous  etes,  a  mes  yeux, 
redevenu  le  pere  de  notre  fils.” 

Max :  “  Ah !  Depuis  bien  des  annees,  nulle  parole  ne  m’avait  penetre  d’une 
sensation  aussi  douce.” 

Marianne  (with  emotion)  :  “Adieu.” 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  adieu.  In  the  third  great  tragic 
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act  of  Lc  DMale,  Marianne  and  Max  have  nursed  their  son  back  to 
life  under  the  same  roof.  The  little  Louis  is  saved,  and  the  long 
vigils  by  his  bedside  have  brought  !Max  and  Marianne  dangerously 
together  again.  When  Paulette  declares  that  mother  and  son  are 
“  prodigiously  identical  and  united,”  Marianne  asks  feverishly; _ 

“  Tu  as  senti  cela?” 

Paulette :  “  An  ton  qne  tn  as,  je  devine  qne  tn  as  senti  de  meme.” 

Marianne;  “ Je  ne  cesse  de  me  defendre  centre  une  telle  impression  qui,  a 
moi.  ne  m’est  pas  permise.  Dois-je  te  le  confier?  J’ai  la  vingt  lettres  de 
Gnillanme  qni.  tontes,  respirent  le  pins  parfait  devonement  pour  mon  fils.  Mais 
cela  sonnait,  dans  cette  atmosphere  d’angoisse,  comme  une  voix  d’etranger.  De 
bonnes  exhortations,  des  bons  souhaits,  un  bon  espoir  qui,  forcement,  ne 
s’interessait  an  destin  qne  par-dessus  mon  epaule.  .  .  .  Tandis  qne  I’autre,  ici.  a 
se  consumer  dans  I’epreuve,  montrait  a  mes  yeux,  non  pas  mon  reflet,  mais  sa 
propre  llamme.  II  me  completait,  il  me  valait !  Nous  etions  vraiment  les  deux 
nioities.  .  .  .” 

A  few  hours  later  Max  and  INIarianne  find  themselves  alone. 
Passionately  he  deplores  his  fault,  calls  upon  Marianne  to  forgive 
him,  tells  lier  of  his  love. 

Max :  “  Malgi-e  ce  qui  s’est  passe,  malgre  tout,  nous  restions  inseparables,  et 
pour  toujours,  dans  I’oeuvre  nee  de  notre  chair.  Durant  ces  jours  d’hier  oil 
nous  empechions  notre  enfant  de  mourir.  n’as-tu  pas  eprouve  que  e’etait  I’amour 
lui-meme  que  nous  rappelions  a  la  vie  ?  ” 

Marianne  :  “  J’avais  beau  lutter,  oui,  e’est  vrai !  j’eprouvais  cela.” 

Max :  “  Je  savais  bien.  .  .  .  Dans  I’ivresse  de  sentir  notre  fils  vivant,  il  y  a  aussi 
une  odeur  enivrante  d’amour  ressuscite.  Ne  te  defends  plus.  Reconnais-nioi ; 
e’est  le  pere  de  ton  petit,  le  pere  qui  a  desespere  de  lui  avec  toi  ct  qui  t’a  bien 
assiste  de  toute  son  ame.  .  .  .  Aime-moi.  Je  t’adore.  .  .  .  Aimons-nous ! 
Aimons-nous !  ” 

Marianna  (wildly,  in  a  voice  hoarse  wdth  emotion)  :  “Ah,  je  suis  a  toi.” 

Inevitably,  the  consequences  are  tragic.  Broken  in  pride, 
crushed,  dismayed,  Marianne  returns  to  Paris  to  face  her  parents, 
to  rejoin  her  husband.  Rejoin  him?  Live  with  him  again?  Bear 
the  name  of  Marianne  de  Breuil?  Impossible.  And  ]\Iax?  She 
must  ever  avoid  him ;  the  divorced  may  not  re-marry.  What  solu¬ 
tion,  then?  Le  Dedale,  indeed!  Entangled  in  this  “laby¬ 
rinth,”  this  “  maze,”  Marianne,  in  seeking  her  way  out  of  it,  dis¬ 
covers  but  one  duty  before  her,  but  one  means  of  atonement.  A 
life  of  solitude.  She  must  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  her  sou  .... 
far  away  from  Paris,  somewhere  ....  where  neither  Max  nor 
Guillaume  can  cross  her  path,  and,  perhaps,  tempt  her  from  her 
duty.  She  fears  Max;  the  love  is  still  there,  indestructible.  For 
Guillaume  she  feels  but  infinite  gratitude  and  respect.  And  in  a 
poignant  scene,  after  confessing  her  sin,  she  tells  him  so.  Guillaume 
de  Breuil  is,  essentially,  the  brave  garqon.  Never  does  he  doubt 
his  wife’s  sincerity;  her  confession  has  not  shaken  his  confidence  in 
her.  Racked  wdth  anguish,  he  nevertheless  accepts  her  solution; 
hut  he,  too,  fears  Max,  and  is  tortured  by  the  thought  that  in  some 
moment  of  despair  and  weakness  Marianne  will  return  to  him. 

Passionately  she  replies:  — 

“  Je  n’ai  plus  qu’a  me  devouer  uniquement  a  mon  role  de  mere.  J’implore  de 
vivre  avec  mon  fils,  de  me  cloitrer  ainsi  dans  une  sorte  de  solitude,  et  dans  la 
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chastete.  .  .  .  f'i  je  viens  a  sentir,  apres  vous  avoir  exile,  que  je  retonibe  a 
relui  qui  m'a  fait  vous  causer  taut  de  peine,  nion  horreur  de  moi-nieme  nriniposera 
d’autre  denouement ;  je  me  tuerai.” 

The  cry,  “  Je  me  tuerai,”  haunts  Guillaume  de  Breuil;  the  cry, 

“  Je  me  tuerai,”  rings  in  his  ears  when  he  learns  that  Max  de  Pogis 
has  followed  Marianne  to  her  retreat,  and  is  persecuting  her  with 
ardent  letters. 

Max  knows  he  is  loved;  and  Max,  the  elegant,  vain,  selfish,  witty, 
eloquent,  fascinating  worldling,  does  not  despair  of  victory;  also  in 
Max,  despite  his  worldliness,  there  burns  the  strong  national  paternal 
feeling. 

Guillaume,  the  bon  garQon,  has  accepted  his  destiny;  Max  has 
not;  and  Guillaume  knows  too  well  that  Marianne’s  cry  was  uttered 
in  a  spirit  of  the  profoundest  sincerity. 

‘‘ Je  me  tuerai.” 

A  threat,  which,  in  the  face  of  Max’s  passionate,  determined 
attitude,  may  very  shortly  become  an  actuality. 

So  Max  must  disappear. 

“Moi.  je  i-ais  que  je  suis  aime.”  cries  Max,  hotly,  also  impudently.  “Je  ne 
renoncerai  pas  a  la  femme  qui  m’aime  et  que  j’aime.  Je  ne  renoncerai  jamais 
a  elle.  entendez-vous?  jamais.” 

“Vous  avez  prononce  votre  condamnation,”  is  Guillaume’s  retort.  “Nous  dis- 
paraitrons  tous  les  deux.  Et  Ton  ne  saura  pas  ce  que  nous  sommes  devenus.” 

In  the  moonlight,  on  the  terrace  of  Marianne’s  country  house, 
face  to  face,  pale,  trembling  with  emotion  and  fury,  are  Max  and 
Guillaume.  With  a  savage  cry  of  ‘‘  Allons,  viens,  Don  Juan,” 
Guillaume  throws  himself  upon  Alax.  And  on  the  terrace  of 
Marianne’s  country  house.  Max  and  Guillaume — these  two  alone 
together  struggle  fiercely,  fearfully,  for  a  few’  moments,  and,  lurch¬ 
ing  heavily  against  the  frail  wooden  paling.  Max  de  Pogis  and 
Guillaume  de  Breuil — these  tw’o  alone  together — ^crash  into  the  swift 
river  below . 

Donnay,  ^lirbeau,  Hervieu ;  Maurice  de  Feraudy,  I^e  Bargy,  Paul 
•Mounet,  Leloir,  Langier,  Garry,  and  Mesdames  Bartet,  Simone  Le 
Bargy,  Pierson,  I^econte,  and  Renee  du  Minil ;  where,  save  in 
France,  to  enumerate  only  a  few,  do  there  triumph  to  one’s  intel¬ 
lectual  ’benefit  and  enjoyment  such  brilliant  playwrights  and 
players,  such  incomparable  artists?  And  w'ho,  after  having  tasted 
of  their  genius,  does  not  feel  himself  drawn  towards  them  by  a  sense 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  gratitude? 

“La  vie  vivante.” 

Vividly,  faithfully,  do  these  consummate  artists  reveal  it  to  us 
in  its  most  critical,  most  vital,  most  human  moments;  invariably, 
inevitably,  do  they  leave  us  with  an  understanding,  an  appreciation, 
a  firm,  an  unfading  impression  of  states  of  mind  and  states  of 
affairs,  more  or  less  foreign  and  opposed  to  our  owm,  which  no  other 
artistic  effort  can  convey. 


John  F.  Macdonald. 


A  MODEKN  UTOPIA. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  HOLIDAY. 

BY 

H.  G.  WELLS. 

I. 

The  Owner  of  the  Voice. 

There  are  worhs,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  that  are  best  begun 
with  a  portrait  of  the  author.  And  here,  indeed,  because  of  a  very 
natural  misunderstanding ,  this  is  the  only  course  to  take.  Through¬ 
out  these  papers  sounds  a  note,  a  distinctive  and  personal  note,  a 
note  that  tends  at  times  towards  stridency,  and  all  that  is  not,  as 
these  words  are,  in  Italics,  is  in  one  Voice.  Now  this  Voice,  and 
this  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  matter,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  Voice 
of  the  ostensible  author  who  fathers  these  pages.  You  have  to 
clear  your  mind  of  any  preconceptions  in  that  respect.  The  Owner 
of  the  Voice  you  must  figure  to  yourself  as  a  trhitish  plump  man,  a 
little  under  the  middle  size  and  age,  with  such  blue  eyes  as  many 
Irishmen  have,  and  agile  in  his  movements  and  with  a  slight 
tonsurial  baldness — a  penny  might  cover  it — of  the  crown.  His  front 
is  convex.  He  droops  at  times  like  most  of  us,  but  for  the  greater 
part  he  bears  himself  as  valiantly  as  a  sparrow.  Occasionally  the  hand 
flies  out  with  a  fluttering  gesture  of  illustration.  And  his  Voice 
{which  is  our  medium  henceforth)  is  an  unattractive  tenor  that 
becomes  at  times  aggressive.  Him  you  must  imagine  as  sitting  at  a 
table  reading  a  manuscript  about  Utopias,  a  manuscript  he  holds 
in  two  hands  that  are  just  a  little  fat  at  the  wrist.  The  curtain 
rises  upon  him  so.  But  afterwards,  if  the  devices  of 
this  declining  art  of  literature  prevail,  you  will  go  with  him  through 
curious  and  interesting  experiences.  Yet,  ever  and  again,  you  will 
find  him  back  at  that  little  table,  the  manuscript  in  his  hand, 
and  the  expansion  of  his  ratiocinations  about  Utopia  conscientiously 
resumed.  The  entertainment  before  you  is  neither  the  set  drama 
of  the  work  of  fiction  you  arc  accustomed  to  read,  nor  the  set 
lecturing  of  the  essay  you  are  accustomed  to  evade,  but  a  hybrid 


of  these  two.  If  you  figure  this  owner  of  the  Voice  as  sitting,  a 
little  nervously,  a  little  modestly,  on  a  stage,  with  table,  glass  of 
water  and  all  complete,  and  myself  as  the  intrusive  chairman  insist¬ 
ing  with  a  bland  ruthlessness  upon  his  “  few  words  ”  of  introduction 
before  he  recedes  into  the  wings,  and  if  furthermore  you  figure  a 
sheet  behind  our  friend  on  which  moving  pictures  intermittently 
appear,  and  if  finally  you  suppose  his  subject  to  be  the  story  of  the 
adventure  of  his  soul  among  Utopian  inquiries,  you  will  be  prepared 
for  some  at  least  of  the  difficulties  of  this  unworthy  but  unusual  work. 
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Blit  there  is  also  over  against  this  writer  here  presented,  another 
earthly  person  in  the  book,  who  gathers  himself  together  into  a 
distinct  personality  only  after  a  preliminary  complication  with  the 
reader.  This  person  is  spoken  of  as  the  botanist,  and  he  is  a  leaner, 
rather  taller,  graver  and  much  less  garrulous  man.  His  face  is 
weakly  handsome  and  done  in  tones  of  grey,  he  is  fairish  and  grey- 
eyed,  and  you  would  suspect  him  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  a  justifiable 
suspicion.  Men  of  this  type,  the  chairman  remarks  with  a  sudden 
intrusion  of  exposition,  are  romantic  icith  a  shadow  of  meanness, 
they  seek  at  once  to  conceal  and  shape  their  sensuous  cravings 
beneath  egregious  sentimentalities,  and  they  get  into  mighty  tangles 
and  troubles  with  tvomcn,  and  he  has  had  his  troubles.  You  will 
hear  of  them,  for  that  is  the  quality  of  his  type.  He  gets  no  personal 
expression  in  this  book,  the  Voice  is  always  that  other’s,  but  you 
yathcr  much  of  the  matter  and  something  of  the  manner  of  his 
interpolations  from  the  asides  and  the  tenour  of  the  Voice. 

So  much  by  way  of  portraiture  is  necessary  to  present 
the  explorers  of  the  Modern  Utopia,  which  will  unfold  itself 
as  a  background  to  these  two  enquiring  figures.  The  image 
of  a  cinematograph  entertainment  is  the  one  to  grasp.  There 
will  be  an  effect  of  these  two  people  going  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
the  circle  of  a  rather  defective  lantern,  which  sometimes  jams  and 
sometitnes  gets  out  of  focus,  but  which  does  occasionally  succeed 
in  displaying  on  the  screen  a  momentary  moving  picture  of  Utopian 
conditions.  Occasionally  the  picture  goes  out  altogether,  the  Voice 
argues  and  argues,  and  the  footlights  return,  and  then  you  find 
yourself  listening  again  to  the  rather  too  plump  little  man  at  his 
table  laboriously  enunciating  propositions,  upon  whom  the  curtain 
rises  now. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

Topographical. 

§  1. 

The  new  Utopia  a  modern  dreamer  would  draw  must  needs  differ 
in  one  fundamental  aspect  from  the  Nowheres;  and  Utopias  men 
planned  before  Darwin  quickened  the  thought  of  the  world.  Those 
were  all  perfect  and  static  states,  a  balance  of  happiness  w'on  for 
ever  against  the  forces  of  unrest  and  disorder  that  inhere  in  things. 
One  beheld  a  healthy  and  simple  generation  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  an  atmosphere  of  virtue  and  happiness,  to  be  followed 
by  other  virtuous,  happy,  and  entirely  similar  generations,  until  the 
Gods  grew  weary.  Change  and  development  were  dammed  back  by 
invincible  dams  for  ever.  But  the  Modern  Utopia  must  be  not  static 
but  kinetic,  must  shape  not  as  a  permanent  state  but  as  a  hopeful 
stage,  leading  to  a  long  ascent  of  stages.  Nowadays  we  do  not 
resist  and  overcome  the  great  stream  of  things,  but  rather  float  upon 
it.  We  build  now  not  citadels,  but  ships  of  state.  For  one  ordered 
arrangement  of  citizens  rejoicing  in  an  equality  of  happiness  safe 
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aud  assured  to  them  and  their  children  for  ever,  we  have  to  plan 
“  a  flexible  common  compromise,  in  which  a  perpetually  novel  suc¬ 
cession  of  individualities  may  converge  most  effectually  upon  a  com¬ 
prehensive  onward  development.”  That  is  the  first,  most  generalised 
difference  between  a  Utopia  based  upon  modern  conceptions  and  all 
the  Utopias  that  were  written  in  the  former  time. 

Our  business  here  is  to  be  Utopian,  to  make  vivid  and  credible 
if  we  can,  first  this  facet  and  then  that,  of  an  imaginary  whole  and 
happy  world.  Our  deliberate  intention  is  to  be  not,  indeed,  im¬ 
possible,  but  most  distinctly  impracticable,  by  every  scale  that 
reaches  only  between  to-day  and  to-morrow.  We  are  to  turn  our 
backs  for  a  space  upon  the  insistent  examination  of  the  thing  that 
is,  and  face  towards  the  freer  air,  the  ampler  spaces  of  the  thing 
that  perhaps  might  be,  to  the  projection  of  a  state  or  city  ‘‘  worth 
while,”  to  designing  upon  the  sheet  of  our  imaginations  the 
picture  of  a  life  conceivably  possible,  and  yet  better  worth  living 
than  our  own.  That  is  our  present  enterprise.  We  are  going  to 
lay  down  certain  necessary  starting  propositions,  and  then  we  shall 
proceed  to  explore  the  sort  of  world  these  propositions  give  us.  .  .  . 

It  is  no  doubt  an  optimistic  enterprise.  But  it  is  good  for  awhile 
to  be  free  from  the  carping  note  that  must  needs  be  audible  when 
we  discuss  our  present  imperfections,  to  release  ourselves  from  practi¬ 
cal  difficulties  and  the  tangle  of  ways  and  means.  It  is  good  to  stop 
by  the  track  for  a  space,  put  aside  the  knapsack,  wipe  the  brows, 
and  talk  a  little  of  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountain  we  think  we 
are  climbing,  would  but  the  trees  let  us  see  it. 

There  is  to  be  no  inquiry  here  of  policy  and  method.  This  is  to 
be  a  holiday  from  politics  and  movements  and  methods.  But,  for 
all  that,  we  must  needs  define  certain  limitations.  Were  we  free 
to  have  our  untrammelled  desire,  I  suppose  we  should  follow  Morris 
to  his  Nowhere,  we  should  change  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature 
of  things  together;  we  should  make  the  whole  race  wise,  tolerant 
noble,  perfect — wave  our  hands  to  a  splendid  anarchy,  every  man 
doing  as  it  pleases  him,  and  none  pleased  to  do  evil,  in  a  world 
as  good  in  its  essential  nature,  as  ripe  and  sunny,  as  the  world 
before  the  Fall.  But  that  golden  age,  that  perfect  world,  comes  out 
into  the  possibilities  of  space  and  time.  In  space  and  time  the  per¬ 
vading  Will  to  Live  sustains  for  evermore  a  perpetuity  of  aggressions. 
Our  proposal  here  is  upon  a  more  practical  plane  at  least  than  that. 
We  are  to  restrict  ourselves  first  to  the  limitations  of  human  possi¬ 
bility  as  we  know  them  in  the  men  and  women  of  this  world  to-day, 
and  then  to  all  the  inhumanity,  all  the  insubordination  of  nature. 
We  are  to  shape  our  state  in  a  world  of  uncertain  seasons,  sudden 
catastrophes,  antagonistic  diseases,  and  inimical  beasts  and  vermin, 
out  of  men  and  women  with  like  passions,  like  uncertainties  of  mood 
and  desire  as  our  own.  And,  moreover,  we  are  going  to  accept  this 
world  of  conflict,  to  adopt  no  attitude  of  renunciation  towards  it, 
to  face  it  in  no  ascetic  spirit,  but  in  the  mood  of  the  western 
peoples,  whose  purpose  is  to  survive  and  overcome.  So  much  we 
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adopt  in  common  with  those  who  deal  not  in  Utopias,  but  in  the 
world  of  Here  and  Now. 

Certain  liberties,  however,  following  the  best  Utopian  precedents, 
we  are  to  take  with  existing  fact.  We  assume  that  the  tone  of 
public  thought  may  be  entirely  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
present  world.  We  permit  ourselves  a  free  hand  with  the  mental 
conflict  of  life,  within  the  possibilities  of  the  human  mind  as  we 
know  it.  We  permit  ourselves  also  a  free  hand  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  e.xistence  that  man  has,  so  to  speak,  made  for  himself,  with 
houses,  roads,  clothing,  canals,  machinery,  with  laws,  boundaries, 
conventions,  and  traditions,  with  schools,  with  literature  and  religious 
organisation,  with  creeds  and  customs,  with  everything,  in  fact,  that 
it  lies  within  man’s  power  to  alter.  That,  indeed,  is  the  cardinal 
assumption  of  all  Utopian  speculations  old  and  new ;  the  Republic 
and  Laws  of  Plato,  and  More’s  Utopia,  Howells’  implicit  Altruria, 
and  Bellamy’s  future  Boston,  Comte’s  great  Western  Republic. 
Hertzka’s  Freeland,  Cabet’s  Icaria,  and  Campanella’s  City  of  the 
Sun,  are  built,  just  as  we  shall  build,  upon  that,  upon  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  complete  emancipation  of  a  community  of  men  from 
tradition,  from  habits,  from  legal  bonds,  and  that  subtler  servitude 
possessions  entail.  And  much  of  the  essential  value  of  all  such 
speculations  lies  in  this  assumption  of  emancipation,  lies  in  that 
regard  towards  human  freedom,  in  the  undying  interest  of  the 
human  power  of  self-escape,  the  power  to  resist  the  causation  of  the 
past,  and  to  evade,  initiate,  endeavour,  and  overcome. 


§  2. 

There  are  certain  very  definite  artistic  limitations  also. 

There  must  always  be  a  certain  effect  of  hardness  and  thinness 
about  Utopian  speculations.  Their  common  fault  is  to  be  compre¬ 
hensively  jejune.  That  which  is  the  blood  and  warmth  and  reality 
of  life  is  largely  absent ;  there  are  no  individualities,  but  only 
generalised  people.  In  almost  every  Utopia — except,  perhaps, 
Morris’s  “  News  from  Nowhere  ” — one  sees  handsome  but  character¬ 
less  buildings,  symmetrical  and  perfect  cultivations,  and  a  multitude 
of  people,  healthy,  happy,  beautifully  dressed,  but  without  any 
personal  distinction  whatever.  Too  often  the  prospect  resembles 
the  key  to  one  of  those  large  pictures  of  coronations,  royal  weddings, 
parliaments,  conferences,  and  gatherings  so  popular  in  Victorian 
times,  in  which,  instead  of  a  face,  each  figure  bears  a  neat  oval 
with  its  index  number  legibly  inscribed.  This  burthens  us  with  an 
incurable  effect  of  unreality,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  altogether 
to  be  escaped.  It  is  a  disadvantage  that  has  to  be  accepted. 
Whatever  institution  has  existed  or  exists,  however  irrational,  how¬ 
ever  preposterous,  has,  by  virtue  of  its  contact  with  individualities, 
an  effect  of  realness  and  rightness  no  untried  thing  may  share.  It 
has  ripened,  it  has  been  christened  with  blood,  it  has  been  stained 
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and  mellowed  by  handling,  it  has  been  rounded  and  dented  to  the 
softened  contours  that  we  associate  with  life ;  it  has  been  salted 
maybe,  in  a  brine  of  tears.  But  the  thing  that  is  merely  proposed 
the  thing  that  is  merely  suggested,  however  rational,  however 
necessary,  seems  strange  and  inhuman  in  its  clear,  hard,  uncom¬ 
promising  lines,  its  unqualified  angles  and  surfaces. 

There  is  no  help  for  it,  there  it  is !  The  Master  suffers  with  the 
last  and  least  of  his  successors.  For  all  the  humanity  he  wins  to, 
through  his  dramatic  device  of  dialogue,  I  doubt  if  anyone  has  ever 
been  warmed  to  desire  himself  a  citizen  in  the  Kepublic  of  Plato; 
I  doubt  if  anyone  could  stand  a  month  of  the  relentless  publicity 
of  virtue  planned  by  More.  ...  No  one  wants  to  live  in  any  com¬ 
munity  of  intercourse  really,  save  for  the  sake  of  the  individualities 
he  would  meet  there.  The  fertilising  conflict  of  individualities  is 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  personal  life,  and  all  our  Utopias  no 
more  than  schemes  for  bettering  that  interplay.  At  least,  that  is 
how  life  shapes  itself  more  and  more  to  modern  perceptions.  Until 
you  bring  in  individualities,  nothing  comes  into  being,  and  a  Universe 
ceases  when  you  shiver  the  mirror  of  the  least  of  individual  minds. 


§  3. 

No  less  than  a  planet  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  modern  Utopia. 
Time  was  w'hen  a  mountain  valley  or  an  island  seemed  to  promise 
sufficient  isolation  for  a  polity  to  maintain  itself  intact  from  outward 
force,  the  Kepublic  of  Plato  stood  armed  ready  for  defensive  war, 
and  the  New  Atlantis  and  the  Utopia  of  More  in  theory,  like  China 
and  Japan  through  many  centuries  of  effectual  practice,  held  them¬ 
selves  isolated  from  intruders.  Such  late  instances  as  Butler’s 
satirical  “  Erewhon,”  and  Mr.  Stead’s  queendom  of  inverted 
se.xual  conditions  in  Central  Africa,  found  the  Tibetan  method 
of  slaughtering  the  inquiring  visitor  a  simple,  sufficient  rule.  But 
the  wdiole  trend  of  modern  thought  is  against  the  permanence  of 
any  such  enclosures.  We  are  acutely  aware  nowadays  that,  how¬ 
ever  subtly  contrived  a  state  may  be,  outside  your  boundary  lines 
the  epidemic,  the  breeding  barbarian  or  the  economic  power, 
will  gather  its  strength  to  overcome  you.  The  swift  march 
of  invention  is  all  for  the  invader.  Now  perhaps  you 
might  still  guard  a  rocky  coast  or  a  narrow  pass;  but  what  of 
that  near  to-morrow  when  the  flying  machine  soars  overhead,  free 
to  descend  at  this  point  or  that?  A  state  powerful  enough  to  keep 
isolated  under  modern  conditions  would  be  powerful  enough  to  rule 
the  world,  would  be,  indeed,  if  not  actively  ruling,  yet  passively 
acquiescent  in  all  other  human  organisations,  and  so  responsible  for 
them  altogether.  World-state,  therefore,  it  must  be. 

That  leaves  no  room  for  a  modern  Utopia  in  Central  Africa,  or 
in  South  America,  or  round  about  the  pole,  those  last  refuges  of 
ideality.  The  floating  isle  of  La  Cite  Morcllijste  no  longer  avails. 
We  need  a  planet.  Lord  Erskine,  the  author  of  a  Utopia 
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(“  Armata  ”)  that  might  have  been  inspired  by  Mr.  Hewins,  was 
the  first  of  all  Utopists  to  perceive  this — he  joined  his  twin  planets 
pole  to  pole  by  a  sort  of  umbilical  cord.  But  the  modern  imagina¬ 
tion,  obsessed  by  physics,  must  travel  further  than  that. 

Out  beyond  Sirius,  far  in  the  deeps  of  space,  beyond  the  flight  of 
a  cannon-ball  flying  for  a  billion  years,  beyond  the  range  of  unaided 
vision,  blazes  the  star  that  is  our  Utopia’s  sun.  To  those  who  know 
where  to  look,  with  a  good  opera-glass  aiding  good  eyes,  it  and 
three  fellows  that  seem  in  a  cluster  with  it — though  they  are 
incredible  billions  of  miles  nearer — make  just  the  faintest  speck  of 
light.  About  it  go  planets,  even  as  our  planets,  but  weaving  a 
dilferent  fate,  and  in  its  place  among  them  is  Utopia,  with  its  sister 
mate,  the  !Moon.  It  is  a  planet  like  our  planet,  the  same  continents, 
the  same  islands,  the  same  oceans  and  seas,  another  Fuji-Yama  is 
beautiful  there  dominating  another  Yokohama — and  another  Matter¬ 
horn  overlooks  the  icy  disorder  of  another  Theodule.  It  is  so  like 
our  planet  that  a  terrestrial  botanist  might  And  his  every  species 
there,  even  to  the  meanest  pondweed  or  the  remotest  Alpine 
blossom.  .  .  . 

Only  when  he  had  gathered  that  last  and  turned  about  to  And  his 
inn  again,  perhaps  he  would  not  find  his  inn ! 

Suppose  now  that  two  of  us  w^ere  actually  to  turn  about  in  just 
that  fashion.  Two,  I  think,  for  to  face  a  strange  planet,  even 
though  it  be  a  wholly  civilised  one,  without  some  other  familiar 
backing,  dashes  the  courage  overmuch.  Suppose  that  we  were 
indeed  so  translated  even  as  we  stood.  You  figure  us  upon  some 
high  pass  in  the  Alps,  and  though  I — being  one  easily  made  giddy 
by  stooping — am  no  botanist  myself,  if  my  companion  were  to  have 
a  specimen  tin  under  his  arm — so  long  as  it  is  not  painted  that 
abominable  popular  Swiss  apple  green — I  would  make  it  no  occasion 
for  quarrel !  We  have  tramped  and  botanised  and  come  to  a  rest, 
and,  sitting  among  rocks,  we  have  eaten  our  lunch  and  finished 
our  bottle  of  Yvorne,  and  fallen  into  a  talk  of  Utopias,  and  said 
such  things  as  I  have  been  saying.  I  could  figure  it  myself  upon 
that  little  neck  of  the  Lucendro  Pass,  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
Piz  Lucendro,  for  there  once  I  lunched  and  talked  very  pleasantly, 
and  we  are  looking  dowm  upon  the  Yal  Bedretto,  and  Villa  and 
Fontana  and  Airolo  try  to  hide  from  us  under  the  mountain  side — 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  they  are  vertically  below.  With  that  absurd 
nearness  of  effect  one  gets  in  the  Alps,  we  see  the  little  train  a 
dozen  miles  away,  running  down  the  Biaschina  to  Italy,  and  the 
Lukmanier  Pass  beyond  Piora  left  of  us,  and  the  San  Giacomo 
right,  mere  footpaths  under  our  feet.  (Lantern.)  .  .  . 

And  behold !  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  are  in  that  other  world ! 

We  should  scarcely  note  the  change.  Not  a  cloud  would  have 
gone  from  the  sky.  It  might  be  the  remote  town  below  would 
take  a  different  air,  and  my  companion  the  botanist,  with  his 
educated  observation,  might  almost  see  as  much,  and  the  train, 
perhaps,  would  be  gone  out  of  the  picture,  and  the  embanked 
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straightness  of  the  Ticino  in  the  Ambri-Piotta  meadows — that  might 
be  altered,  but  that  would  be  all  the  visible  change.  Yet  I  have  an 
idea  that  in  some  obscure  manner  we  should  come  to  feel  at  once  a 
difference  in  things. 

The  botanist’s  glance  would,  under  a  subtle  attraction,  float  hack 
to  Airolo.  “  It’s  queer,”  he  would  say  quite  idly,  “  but  I  never 
noticed  that  building  there  to  the  right  before.” 

“  Which  building?  ” 

“  That  to  the  right — with  a  queer  sort  of  thing - ” 

”  I  see  now.  Yes.  Yes,  it’s  certainly  an  odd-looking  affair.  . 

And  big,  you  know!  Handsome!  I  wonder - ” 

That  would  interrupt  our  Utopian  speculations.  We  should  both 
discover  that  the  little  towns  below  had  changed — but  how,  we 
should  not  have  marked  them  well  enough  to  know.  It  w'ould  be 
indefinable,  a  change  in  the  quality  of  their  grouping,  a  change  in 
the  quality  of  their  remote,  small  shapes. 

I  should  flick  a  few  crumbs  from  my  knee,  perhaps.  “  It’s  odd,” 
I  should  say,  for  the  tenth  or  eleventh  time,  with  a  motion  to  rise, 
and  we  should  get  up  and  stretch  ourselves,  and,  still  a  little 
puzzled,  turn  our  faces  towards  the  path  that  clambers  down  over 
the  tumbled  rocks  and  runs  round  by  the  still  clear  lake  and  down 
towards  the  Hospice  of  St.  Gotthard — if  perchance  we  could  still 
find  that  path. 

Long  before  we  got  to  that,  before  even  we  got  to  the  great 
high  road,  we  should  have  hints  from  the  stone  cabin  in  the  nape 
of  the  pass — it  would  be  gone  or  wonderfully  changed — from  the 
very  goats  upon  the  rocks,  from  the  little  hut  by  the  rough  bridge 
of  stone,  that  a  mighty  difference  had  come  to  the  world  of  men. 

And  presently,  amazed  and  amazing,  we  should  happen  on  a 
man — no  Swiss — dressed  in  unfamiliar  clothing  and  speaking  an 
unfamiliar  speech.  .  .  . 


§  4. 

Before  nightfall  we  should  be  drenched  in  wonders,  but  still,  we 
should  have  wonder  left  for  the  thing  my  companion,  with  his 
scientific  training,  would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to  see.  He  would 
glance  up,  with  that  proprietary  eye  of  the  man  who  knows  his 
constellations  down  to  the  little  Greek  letters.  I  imagine  his  ex¬ 
clamation.  He  would  at  first  doubt  his  eyes.  I  should  inquire  the 
cause  of  his  consternation,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  explain.  He 
would  ask  me  with  a  certain  singularity  of  manner  for  “  Orion,” 
and  I  should  not  find  him ;  for  the  Great  Bear,  and  it  would  have 
vanished.  “  Where?  ”  I  should  ask,  and  “  where?  ”  seeking  among 
that  scattered  starriness,  and  slowly  I  should  acquire  the  wonder  that 
possessed  him. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  we  should  realise  from  this 
unfamiliar  heaven  that  not  the  world  had  changed,  but  ourselves — 
that  we  had  come  into  the  uttermost  deeps  of  space. 
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§  5. 

We  need  suppose  no  linguistic  difficulties  to  intercourse.  The  ! 
whole  world  will  surely  have  a  common  language,  that  is  quite 
elementarily  Utopian,  and  since  we  are  free  of  the  trammels  of 
convincing  story-telling,  we  may  suppose  that  language  to  be 
sufficiently  our  own  to  understand.  Indeed,  should  we  be  in  Utopia 
at  all,  if  we  could  not  talk  to  everyone?  That  accursed  bar  of 
language,  that  hostile  inscription  in  the  foreigner’s  eyes,  “  deaf  and 
dumb  to  you,  sir,  and  so — your  enemy,”  is  the  very  first  of  the 
defects  and  complications  one  has  fled  the  earth  to  escape. 

But  what  sort  of  language  w’ould  one  have  the  world  speak,  if 
we  were  told  the  miracle  of  Babel  was  presently  to  be  reversed? 

If  one  may  take  a  daring  image,  a  mediaeval  liberty,  I  would 
suppose  that  in  this  lonely  place  the  Spirit  of  Creation  spoke  to  us  in 
this  matter.  “  You  are  wise  men,”  that  Spirit  might  say — and  I, 
being  a  suspicious,  touchy,  over-earnest  man  for  all  my  predisposition 
to  plumpness,  w^ould  instantly  scent  the  irony  (while  my  companion, 

I  fancy,  might  even  plume  himself),  “  and  to  beget  your  wisdom 
is  chiefly  why  the  world  was  made.  You  are  so  good  as  to  propose 
an  acceleration  of  that  tedious  multitudinous  evolution  upon  which 
I  am  engaged.  I  gather,  a  universal  tongue  would  serve  you  there. 
While  I  sit  here  among  these  mountains — I  have  been  filing  aw'ay  at 
them  for  this  last  aeon  or  so,  just  to  attract  your  hotels,  you  know 
— will  you  be  so  kind - ?  A  few’  hints - ?  ” 

Then  the  Spirit  of  Creation  might  for  a  moment  smile,  a  smile 
that  would  be  like  the  passing  of  a  cloud.  All  the  mountain  wilder¬ 
ness  about  us  would  be  radiantly  lit.  (You  know  those  swift 
moments,  when  warmth  and  brightness  drift  by,  in  lonely  and 
desolate  places.) 

Yet,  after  all,  why  should  two  men  be  smiled  into  apathy  by  the 
Infinite?  Here  we  are,  with  our  knobby  little  heads,  our  eyes 
and  hands  and  feet  and  stout  hearts,  and  if  not  us  or  ours,  still  the 
endless  multitudes  about  us  and  in  our  loins  are  to  come  at  last 
to  the  world  state  and  a  greater  fellowship  and  the  universal  tongue. 
Let  us  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  if  not  answer  that  question,  at 
any  rate  try  to  think  ourselves  within  sight  of  the  best  thing 
possible.  That,  after  all,  is  our  purpose,  to  imagine  our  best  and 
strive  for  it,  and  it  is  a  worse  folly  and  a  worse  sin  than  presumption, 
to  abandon  striving  because  the  best  of  all  our  bests  looks  mean 
amidst  the  suns. 

Now  you  as  a  botanist  would,  I  suppose,  incline  to  something 
as  they  say,  “scientific.”  You'  wince  under  that  most  offen¬ 
sive  epithet — and  I  am  able  to  give  you  my  intelligent  sympathy — 
though  ”  pseudo-scientific  ”  and  ”  quasi-scientific  ”  are  worse  by 
far  for  the  skin.  You  would  begin  to  talk  of  scientific  languages, 
of  Esperanto,  La  Langue  Bleue,  New  Latin,  Volapuk,  and  Lord 
Lytton,  of  the  philosophical  language  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  Lady 
Welby’s  work  upon  Signifies  and  the  like.  Y"ou  would  tell 
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me  of  the  remarkable  precisions,  the  encyclopaedic  quality  of 
chemical  terminology,  and  at  the  word  terminology  I  should  insinuate 
a  comment  on  that  eminent  American  biologist,  Professor  Mark 
Baldwin,  who  has  carried  the  language  biological  to  such  heights 
of  expressive  clearness  as  to  be  triumphantly  and  invincibly  unread¬ 
able.  (Which  foreshadows  the  line  of  my  defence.) 

You  make  your  ideal  clear,  a  scientific  language  you  demand 
without  ambiguity,  as  precise  as  mathematical  formulae,  and  with 
every  term  in  relations  of  exact  logical  consistency  with  every  other. 

It  will  be  a  language  with  all  the  inflexions  of  verbs  and  nouns 
regular  and  all  its  constructions  inevitable,  each  word  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  every  other  word  in  sound  as  well  as  spelling. 

That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  hears  demanded,  and 
if  only  because  the  demand  rests  upon  implications  that  reach  far 
beyond  the  region  of  language,  it  is  worth  considering  here.  It 
implies,  indeed,  almost  everything  that  we  are  endeavouring  to 
repudiate  in  this  particular  work.  It  implies  that  the  whole 

intellectual  basis  of  mankind  is  established,  that  the  rules  of 

logic,  the  systems  of  counting  and  measurement,  the  general 
categories  and  schemes  of  resemblance  and  difference,  are 
established  for  the  human  mind  for  ever — blank  Comte-ism, 

in  fact,  of  the  blankest  description.  But,  indeed,  the 
science  of  logic  and  the  whole  framework  of  philosophical 

thought  men  have  kept  since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  has 
no  more  essential  permanence  as  a  final  expression  of  the  human 
mind,  than  the  Scottish  Longer  Catechism.  Amidst  the  welter  of 
modern  thought,  a  philosophy  long  lost  to  men  rises  again  into 
being,  like  some  blind  and  almost  formless  embryo,  that  must 
presently  develo])  sight,  and  form,  and  power,  a  philosophy  in  which 
this  assumption  is  denied. ^ 

All  through  this  Utopian  excursion,  I  must  warn  you,  you  shall 
feel  the  thrust  and  disturbance  of  that  insurgent  movement.  In 
the  reiterated  use  of  “  Unique,”  you  will,  as  it  were,  get  the  gleam 
of  its  integument,  again  and  again ;  in  the  insistence  upon  indi¬ 
viduality  and  the  individual  difference  as  the  significance  of  life, 
you  will  feel  the  texture  of  its  shaping  body.  Nothing  endures, 
nothing  is  precise  and  certain  (except  the  mind  of  a  pedant),  per¬ 
fection  is  the  mere  repudiation  of  that  ineluctable  marginal  inexacti¬ 
tude  w'hich  is  the  mj'sterious  inmost  quality  of  Being.  Being, 
indeed ! — there  is  no  being,  but  a  universal  becoming  of  indi¬ 
vidualities,  and  Plato  turned  his  back  on  truth  when  he  turned 
towards  his  museum  of  specific  ideals.  Heraclitus,  that  lost  and 
misinterpreted  giant,  may  perhaps  come  to  his  own.  .  .  . 

(1)  The  serious  reader  may  refer  at  leisure  to  Sidgwick’s  Use  of  Tl'ords  in 
Ih’asoninrj,  and  to  Bosanquet’s  Ki^senfials  of  Logic,  Bradley’s  Principles  of  Logic, 
and  Sigwart’s  I.ogik ;  the  lighter  minded  may  read  and  mark  the  temper  of 
Professor  Case  in  the  British  Encyclopredia,  article  Logic  (Vol.  XXX.),  and 
find  a  rude  sketch  of  the  new  positions  in  the  Scepticism  of  the  Instrument  in 
Mind  for  July,  1904. 
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There  is  no  abiding  thing  in  what  we  know.  We  change 
from  weaker  to  stronger  lights,  and  each  more  powerful 
light  pierces  our  hitherto  opaque  foundations  and  reveals 
fresh  and  different  opacities  below.  We  can  never  foretell 
which  of  our  seemingly  assured  fundamentals  the  next  change 
will  not  affect.  What  folly,  then,  to  dream  of  mapping  out  our 
minds  in  however  general  terms,  of  providing  for  the  endless 
mysteries  of  the  future  a  terminology  and  an  idiom !  We  follow 
the  vein,  we  mine  and  accumulate  our  treasure,  but  who  can  tell 
which  way  the  vein  may  trend?  Language  is  the  nourishment  of 
the  thought  of  man,  that  serves  only  as  it  undergoes  metabolism, 
and  becomes  thought  and  lives,  and  in  its  very  living  passes  away. 
You  scientific  people,  with  your  fancy  of  a  terrible  exactitude  in 
language,  of  indestructible  foundations  built,  as  that  Wordsworthian 
doggerel  on  the  title-page  of  Nature  says,  “  for  aye,”  are  marvellously 
without  imagination ! 

The  language  of  Utopia  will  no  doubt  be  one  and  indivisible,  all 
mankind  will,  in  the  measure  of  their  individual  differences  in  quality, 
be  brought  into  the  same  phase,  into  a  common  resonance  of  thought, 
but  the  language  they  will  speak  will  still  be  a  living  tongue,  an 
animated  system  of  imperfections,  which  every  individual  man  will 
infinitesimally  modify.  Through  the  universal  freedom  of  exchange 
and  movement,  the  developing  change  in  its  general  spirit  will  be 
a  world-wide  change ;  that  is  the  quality  of  its  universality.  I  fancy 
it  will  be  a  coalesced  language,  a  synthesis  of  many.  Such  a 
language  as  English  is  a  coalesced  language;  it  is  a  coalescence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  French  and  Scholar’s  Latin,  welded  into 
one  speech  more  ample  and  more  powerful  and  beautiful  than  either. 
The  Utopian  tongue  might  VA’ell  present  a  more  spacious  coalescence, 
and  hold  in  the  frame  of  such  an  uninflected  or  slightly  inflected 
idiom  as  English  already  presents,  a  profuse  vocabulary  into  which 
have  been  cast  a  dozen  once  separate  tongues,  superposed  and  then 
welded  together  through  bilingual  and  trilingual  compromises. ^  In 
the  past  ingenious  men  have  speculated  on  the  inquiry,  “  Which 
language  will  survive?”  The  question  was  badly  put.  I  think 
now  that  this  wedding  and  survival  of  several  in  a  common  offspring 
is  a  far  more  probable  thing.  - 

§  6. 

This  talk  of  languages,  how’ever,  is  a  digression.  We  were 
on  our  way  along  the  faint  path  that  runs  round  the  rim  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucendro,  and  we  were  just  upon  the  point  of  coming 
upon  our  first  Utopian  man.  He  was,  I  said,  no  Swiss.  Yet  he 
would  have  been  a  Swiss  on  mother  Earth,  and  here  he  would  have 
the  same  face,  with  some  difference,  maybe,  in  the  expression ;  the 
same  physique,  though  a  little  better  developed,  perhaps — the  same 

(1)  Vide  an  excellent  article.  La  Langue  Fran^nise  en  Van  2005,  par  Leon 
Bollack,  in  La  lievue,  15  Juillet,  1903. 
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complexion.  He  would  have  different  habits,  different  traditions 
different  knowledge,  different  ideas,  different  clothing,  and  different 
appliances,  but,  except  for  all  that,  he  would  be  the  same  man. 
We  very  distinctly  provided  at  the  outset  that  the  modem  Utopia 
must  have  people  inherently  the  same  as  those  in  the  world. 

There  is  more,  perhaps,  in  that  than  appears  at  the  first  suggestion. 
That  proposition  gives  one  characteristic  difference  between  a 
modern  Utopia  and  almost  all  its  predecessors.  It  is  to  be  a  world 
Utopia,  we  have  agreed,  no  less;  and  so  we  must  needs  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  to  have  differences  of  race.  Even  the  lower  class 
of  Plato’s  Kepublic  was  not  specifically  of  different  race.  But  this 
is  a  Utopia  as  wide  as  Christian  charity,  and  white  and  black,  brown, 
red  and  yellow,  all  tints  of  skin,  all  types  of  body  and  character, 
will  be  there.  How  we  are  to  adjust  their  differences  is  a  master 
question,  and  the  matter  is  not  even  to  be  opened  in  this  chapter. 

It  will  need  a  whole  chapter  even  to  glance  at  its  issues. 
But  here  we  underline  that  stipulation;  every  race  of  this  planet 
earth  is  to  be  found  in  the  strictest  parallelism  there,  in  numbers  the 
same — only,  as  I  say,  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  traditions, 
ideals,  ideas,  and  purposes,  and  so  moving  under  those  different  skies 
to  an  altogether  different  destiny. 

There  follows  a  curious  development  of  this  to  anyone  clearly 
impressed  by  the  uniqueness  and  the  unique  significance  of  indi¬ 
vidualities.  Races  are  no  hard  and  fast  things,  no  crowd  of  identi¬ 
cally  similar  persons,  but  massed  sub-races,  and  tribes  and  families, 
each  after  its  kind  unique,  and  these  again  are  clusterings  of  still 
smaller  uniques  and  so  down  to  each  several  person.  So  that  our 
first  convention  works  out  to  this,  that  not  only  is  every  earthly 
mountain,  river,  plant,  and  beast  in  that  parallel  planet  beyond 
Sirius  also,  but  every  man,  woman,  and  child  alive  has  a  Utopian 
parallel.  From  now  onward,  of  course,  the  fates  of  these  two 
planets  will  diverge,  men  will  die  here  whom  wisdom  will  save 
there,  and  perhaps  conversely  here  we  shall  save  men ;  children  will 
be  born  to  them  and  not  to  us,  to  us  and  not  to  them,  but  this, 
this  moment  of  reading,  is  the  starting  moment,  and  for  the  first 
and  last  occasion  the  populations  of  our  planets  are  abreast. 

We  must  in  these  days  make  some  such  supposition.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  a  Utopia  of  dolls  in  the  likeness  of  angels — imaginary  laws 
to  fit  incredible  people,  an  unattractive  undertaking. 

For  example,  we  must  assume  there  is  a  man  such  as  I  might 
have  been,  better  informed,  better  disciplined,  better  employed, 
thinner  and  more  active — and  I  wonder  what  he  is  doing ! — and  you. 
Sir  or  Madam,  are  in  duplicate  also,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
that  you  know  and  I.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  meet  our  doubles,  or  if  it 
would  be  pleasant  for  us  to  do  so ;  but  as  we  come  dowm  from  these 
lonely  mountains  to  the  roads  and  houses  and  living  places  of  the 
Utopian  world-state,  we  shall  certainly  find,  here  and  there,  faces 
that  will  remind  us  singularly  of  those  who  have  lived  under  our  eyes.. 
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There  are  some  you  never  wish  to  meet  again,  you  say,  and  some, 

I  gather,  you  do.  “  And  One - 1  ” 

It  is  strange,  but  this  figure  of  the  botanist  will  not  keep  in  place. 

It  sprang  up  between  us,  dear  reader,  as  a  passing  illustrative 
invention.  I  do  not  know  what  put  him  into  my  head,  and  for 
the  moment,  it  fell  in  with  my  humour  for  a  space  to  foist  the 
man’s  personality  upon  you  as  yours  and  call  you  scientific — that 
most  abusive  word.  But  here  he  is,  indisputably,  with  me  in  Utopia, 
and  lapsing  from  our  high  speculative  theme  into  halting  but 
intimate  confidences.  He  declares  he  has  not  come  to  Utopia  to 
meet  again  with  his  sorrows. 

What  sorrows? 

I  protest,  even  warmly,  that  neither  he  nor  his  sorrows  were 
in  my  intention. 

He  is  a  man,  I  should  think,  of  thirty-nine,  a  man  whose  life  has 
been  neither  tragedy  nor  a  joyous  adventure,  a  man  with  one  of 
those  faces  that  have  gained  interest  rather  than  force  or  nobility 
from  their  commerce  with  life.  He  is  something  refined,  with  some 
knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  minor  pains  and  all  the  civil  self-controls; 
he  has  read  more  than  he  has  suffered,  and  suffered  rather  than  done. 
He  regards  me  with  his  blue-grey  eye,  from  which  all  interest  in 
this  Utopia  has  faded. 

“  It  is  a  trouble,”  he  says,  ”  that  has  come  into  my  life  only  for 
a  month  or  so — at  least  acutely  again.  I  thought  it  was  all  over. 
There  was  someone - ” 

It  is  an  amazing  story  to  hear  upon  a  mountain  crest  in  Utopia, 
this  Hampstead  affair,  this  story  of  a  Frognal  heart.  “  Frognal,” 
he  says,  is  the  place  where  they  met,  and  it  summons  to  my  memory 
the  word  on  a  board  at  the  corner  of  a  flint-dressed  new  road,  an 
estate  development  road,  with  a  vista  of  villas  up  a  hill.  He  had 
known  her  before  he  got  his  professorship,  and  neither  her  “  people  ” 
nor  his — he  speaks  that  detestable  middle-class  dialect  in  which  aunts 
and  things  with  money  and  the  right  of  intervention  are  called 
“people”! — approved  of  the  affair.  ‘‘She  was,  I  think,  rather 
easily  swayed,”  he  says.  ‘‘  But  that’s  not  fair  to  her,  perhaps. 
She  thought  too  much  of  others.  If  they  seemed  distressed,  or  if 
they  seemed  to  think  a  course  right - ”  .  .  . 

Have  I  come  to  Utopia  to  hear  this  sort  of  thing? 


§  7. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  the  botanist’s  thoughts  into  a  worthier 
channel.  It  is  necessary  to  override  these  modest  regrets,  this 
intrusive,  petty  love  story.  Does  he  realise  this  is  indeed  Utopia? 
Turn  your  mind,  I  insist,  to  this  Utopia  of  mine  and  leave  these 
earthly  troubles  to  their  proper  planet.  Do  you  realise  just  where 
the  propositions  necessary  to  a  modern  Utopia  are  taking  us?  Every¬ 
one  on  earth  will  have  to  be  here; — themselves,  but  with  a  differ- 
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ence.  Somewhere  here  in  this  world  is,  for  example,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  and  the  King  is  here  (no  doubt  incognito),  and  all  the  Roval 
Academy  and  Sandow',  and  Mr.  Arnold  White. 

But  these  famous  names  do  not  appeal  to  him. 

My  mind  goes  from  this  prominent  and  typical  personage  to  that 
and  for  a  time  I  forget  my  companion.  I  am  distracted  by  the 
curious  side  issues  this  general  proposition  trails  after  it.  There  will 
be  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so.  The  name  and  figure  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
jerks  into  focus,  and  obliterates  an  attempt  to  acclimatise  the 
Emperor  of  the  Germans.  What,  for  instance,  will  Utopia  do  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt?  There  drifts  across  my  inner  vision  the  image  of 
a  strenuous  struggle  with  Utopian  constables,  the  voice  that  has 
thrilled  terrestrial  millions  in  eloquent  protest.  The  writ  of  arrest, 
drifting  loose  in  the  conflict,  comes  to  my  feet;  I  impale  the  scrap 
of  paper,  and  read — but  can  it  be? — “  attempted  disorganisation? 

.  .  .  incitements  to  disarrange?  .  .  .  the  balance  of  population?” 

The  trend  of  my  logic  for  once  has  led  us  into  a  face¬ 
tious  alley.  One  might  indeed  keep  in  this  key,  and  write  an 
agreeable  little  Utopia,  that  like  the  holy  families  of  the  medieeval 
artists  (or  Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment)  should  compliment  one’s 
friends  in  various  degrees.  Or  one  might  embark  upon  a  speculative 
treatment  of  the  entire  Almanach  de  Gotha,  something  on  the  lines 
of  Epistemon’s  vision  of  the  damned  great,  when 

“Xerxes  was  a  crier  of  mustard. 

Romulus  was  a  salter  and  a  patcher  of  pattens  ...” 

That  incomparable  catalogue  !  That  incomparable  catalogue !  In¬ 
spired  by  the  Muse  of  Parody  we  might  go  on  to  the  pages  of 
“  Who’s  Who,”  and  even,  with  an  eye  to  the  obdurate  republic,  to 
“  Who’s  Who  in  America,”  and  make  the  most  delightful  and 
extensive  arrangements.  Now  where  shall  we  put  this  most  ex¬ 
cellent  man?  And  this?  .  .  . 

But,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  meet  any  of  these  doubles 
during  our  Utopian  journey,  or  know  them  when  w’e  meet  them. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  will  be  making  the  best  of  both  these  worlds. 
The  great  men  in  this  still  unexplored  Utopia  may  be  but  village 
Hampdens  in  our  own,  and  earthly  goatherds  and  obscure  illiterates 
sit  here  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

That  again  opens  agreeable  vistas  left  of  us  and  right. 

But  my  botanist  obtrudes  his  personality  again.  His  thoughts 
have  travelled  by  a  different  route. 

“  I  know,”  he  says,  “  that  she  will  be  happier  here,  and  that  they 
will  value  her  better  than  she  has  been  valued  upon  earth.” 

His  interruption  serves  to  turn  me  back  from  my  momentary 
contemplation  of  those  popular  etfigies  inflated  by  old  newspapers  and 
windy  report,  the  earthly  great.  He  sets  me  thinking  of  more  per¬ 
sonal  and  intimate  applications,  of  the  human  beings  one  knows  with 
a  certain  approximation  to  real  knowledge,  of  the  actual  common 
substance  of  life.  He  turns  me  to  the  thought  of  rivalries  and  ten- 
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dernesses,  of  differences  and  disappointments.  I  am  suddenly  brought 
painfully  against  the  things  that  might  have  been.  What  if  instead 
of  that  Utopia  of  vacant  ovals  we  meet  relinquished  loves  here,  and 
opportunities  lost  and  faces  as  they  might  have  looked  to  us? 

I  turn  to  my  botanist  almost  reprovingly.  “  You  know,  she 
won’t  be  quite  the  same  lady  here  that  you  knew  in  Frognal,” 

I  say,  and  wrest  myself  from  a  subject  that  is  no  longer  agreeable 
by  rising  to  my  feet. 

“  And  besides,”  I  say,  standing  above  him,  ‘‘  the  chances  against 
our  meeting  her  are  a  million  to  one.  .  .  .  And  we  loiter!  This 
is  not  the  business  we  have  come  upon,  but  a  mere  incidental  kink 
in  our  larger  plan.  The  fact  remains,  these  people  we  have  come 
to  see  are  people  with  like  infirmities  to  our  own — and  only  the 
conditions  are  changed.  Let  us  pursue  the  tenour  of  our  inquiry.” 

And  with  that  I  lead  the  way  round  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucendro  towards  our  Utopian  world. 

(You  figure  him  doing  it.) 

Down  the  mountain  we  shall  go  and  down  the  passes,  and  as  the 
valleys  open  the  world  will  open,  Utopia,  where  men  and  women  are 
happy  and  laws  are  wise,  and  where  all  that  is  tangled  and  confused 
in  human  affairs  has  been  unravelled  and  made  right. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COREESPONDENCE. 

A  NOTE  ON  SUAREZ  AND  ST.  PIUS  V. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sib, — In  an  article  which  I  contributed  to  the  June  nunaber  of  this 
Review,  I  had  occasion  to  consider  the  argument  in  support  of 
Shakespeare’s  Protestantism  derived  from  the  language  about  tyran¬ 
nicide  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  of  the  legate  Pandulph.  I  con¬ 
tended  that  the  argument  was  bad,  because  “  the  lawfulness  of 
tyrannicide,  although  assuredly  no  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
has  been  maintained  by  Catholic  divines  of  great  name  and 
authority,”  Suarez  being  among  them,  “as  a  corollary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  deposing  power.”  I  further  remarked,  “it  is  clear 
from  the  account  of  St.  Pius  V.,  given  by  the  Bollandists,  that  he 
meditated  the  assassination  of  Queen  Elizabeth.” 

These  statements  of  mine  have  elicited  criticisms  to  which  I 
have  given  my  best  consideration.  I  venture  to  think  that  whatever 
my  faults  and  defects  as  a  writer — and  no  one  can  be  more  conscious 
of  them  than  I  am — I  may,  at  all  events,  claim  for  myself  an 
abiding  desire  to  speak  the  truth,  and  an  unfailing  readiness  to 
correct  mistakes  into  which  imperfect  knowledge  or  errant  judgment 
may  have  betrayed  me.  I  am  quite  willing,  nay,  I  am  most 
desirous,  to  rectify  anything  which  requires  rectification  in  my  state¬ 
ments  regarding  Suarez  and  St.  Pius  V.  I  shall  proceed  to  re¬ 
consider  them. 

First,  then,  as  to  Suarez.  It  is  laid  down  by  him,  in  a  well- 
knowm  passage  of  his  Disputatio  de  Bello,  that  there  is  one  kind  of 
tyrant  who,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  lawfully  slain  by  a  private 
individual,  viz.,  an  unlawful  usurper,  under  conditions  which  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  It  was  held  by  some  Catholics,  and  the 
view  was  acted  upon,  as  the  celebrated  royal  murders  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  sufficiently  show,  that  a  prince 
deposed  by  the  Pope  w'as  in  the  like  case  with  an  unlawful  usurper. 
But  Suarez,  in  his  Defensio  Fidei,  distinguishes.  A  sovereign  so 
deposed,  he  teaches,  may  not  be  slain  by  a  private  individual  statim 
(out  of  hand,  we  may  translate),  or  unless  this  was  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  sentence,  or  another  sentence,  or  command  to 
that  effect  should  be  given :  (donee  ei  prtecipiatur  vel  generalis 
commissio  haec  in  ipsa  sententia,  vel  jure  declaretur). 

I  remark  in  passing  that  history  does  not  proceed  by  syllogism, 
and  makes  small  account  of  casuistry.  In  those  turbulent  and 
savage  times,  qualifications  such  as  non  statim  and  donee  ei  prcecipi- 
ahir,  dictated  doubtless  by  the  best  intentions,  were  little  regarded 
in  practice.  My  present  concern  is,  however,  with  Suarez’s  actual 
teaching.  He  is  a  voluminous  writer,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
given  to  him  my  days  and  my  nights — they  have  been  otherwise 
occupied;  but  I  believe  my  account  of  his  position  regarding  tyran¬ 
nicide  is  substantially  correct.  It  seems  vouched  for  by  Cardinal 
Hergenrother,  a  writer  whose  candour  w'as  on  the  same  high  level 
with  his  erudition.  A  sharp  controversialist  he  was,  indeed,  but 
ever  mindful  of  the  obligations  both  of  charity  and  courtesy:  in- 
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capable  alike  of  misrepresenting  the  argument  of  an  opponent  and 
of  meeting  it  with  invective.  In  his  well-known  work,  Die  kathol. 
Kirche  und  der  christl.  Staat,  he  writes  as  follows.  (I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  his  own  pages  for  the  learned  Notes  by  which  he  supports 
what  he  advances.) 

Suarez  distinguishes  strictly  between  an  unlawful  usurper  and  a  legitimate  but 
tyrannical  ruler.  The  former  may  be  removed,  he  says,  by  force,  either  by  the 
whole  nation,  or  by  individual  members,  whenever  the  conditions  of  a  just 
warfare  are  present,  when  no  other  means  exist  for  being  rid  of  him,  and  when 
the  consequences  of  his  death  will  not  be  worse  than  the  tyranny  itself.  .  .  .  But 
Suarez  also  teaches  that  a  legitimate  prince,  how  great  soever  his  tyranny,  must 
never  be  assassinated  by  a  private  individual :  only  the  body  and  commonwealth 
of  the  nation,  under  the  conditions  of  a  just  warfare,  and  in  self-preservation, 
might  revolt  against  the  tyrant.  ...  It  has  been  particularly  objected  to  Suarez 
that  he  assumes  that  a  legitimate  ruler,  who  has  been  lawfully  deposed,  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  illegitimate  usurper;  because  having  been  rightly  deposed  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  legitimate  ruler.  ...  It  is  a  question  whether  the  aforesaid 
assumption  can  be  made;  but  if  it  is  made,  Suarez  is  quite  consistent.  For  the 
rest  he  teaches  that  all  action  in  this  matter  should  be  gradual;  that  a  deposed 
king  may  not  at  once  be  killed  by  any  private  person  or  forcibly  expelled,  unless 
this  was  specifically  declared  in  the  sentence,  or  another  sentence  or  command 
were  issued  to  that  effect. 

And,  now,  as  to  St.  Pius  V.  The  Bollandists  give  us  Gabutio’s 
Life  of  that  Pontiff,  in  the  course  of  which  occurs  the  statement 
quoted  by  me  in  my  article:  “  Cogitabat  illam  [sc.  Elizabetham]  de 
medio  tollere.”  I  observe  upon  this  statement  that  the  ordinary 
and  generally  accepted  sense  of  “  de  medio  tollere  ”  unquestionably 
is  to  make  away  with,  i.e.,  to  kill.  Facciolati  gives  as  the  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  phrase  the  three  words  “  evertere,”  “  exterminare,  ” 

“  occidere  and  St.  Pius  V.  must  have  been  well  aware  that  if  his 
designs  against  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  she  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  experienced  all  the  catastrophes  indicated  by  those  verbs.  This 
by  the  way.  iNIy  point  is  that  a  writer  who  chooses  the  phrase,  “  de 
medio  tollere  ”  may  be  presumed  to  employ  it  in  its  ordinary  sense 
unless  there  is  reason  for  thinking  otherwise.  This  is,  of  course,  to 
use  a  legal  term,  a  rebuttable  presumption.  Is  there,  in  the  case 
before  us,  evidence  which  rebuts  it? 

Since  I  wrote  my  article  for  the  June  number  of  this  Review,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  Father  Pollen,  has  produced  such  evidence.  In  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Tablet  newspaper  of  the  20th  inst.  he  has 
pointed  out  the  fact,  previously  unknown,  or  known  to  very 
few  (of  whom  I  was  not  one),  that  Gabutio’s  Life  of  St.  Pius  V.  is 
a  translation  from  an  Italian  biography  of  that  Pontiff  by  Catena, 
and  that  the  Italian  word  rendered  by  “  de  medio  tollere  ”  is 
“  levare.”  Now,  this  seems  conclusive.  “  Levare  ”  does  not  mean 
to  slay  but  to  remove.  I,  therefore,  unreservedly  withdraw  the  state¬ 
ment : — “  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  account  of  St.  Pius  V.,  given  by 
the  Bollandists,  that  he  meditated  the  assassination  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.”  The  presumption  that  the  phrase  “  de  medio  tollere  ”  w’as 
used  by  Gabutio  in  its  usual  sense  is  rebutted  by  Father  Pollen’s 
e\idence.  I  add  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is  no  other 
evidence  which  warrants  us  in  positively  attributing  such  an  intention 
to  St.  Pius  V.,  though  we  must  agree  with  Father  Pollen,  who  ob¬ 
serves,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Tablet  of  the  15th  inst.  :  ‘‘  It  is  still 
to  be  wished  that  our  documents  spoke  more  clearly  in  his  defence  ’  ’ ; 
and  adds:  ‘‘  Papal  representatives  occasionally  .  .  .  instead  of  de¬ 
nouncing  plans  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  which  came  under  their 
notice,  bore  themselves  neutrally  towards  them,  and  that  to  a  degree 
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which  almost  amounted  to  toleration.”  Assuredly,  it  is  not  an 
excessive  statement  of  the  case.  But  we  may  here  fairly  apply 
certain  other  words  of  this  learned  writer  that  only  “  those  who 
are  unaware  how'  rough  the  times  were  .  .  .  will  be  much  shocked.” 
For  myself,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  the  great  qualities  of 
St.  Pius  V. — a  truly  heroic  figure,  in  whom  “  the  antique  Roman 
more  appears  ”  than  in  any  other  of  the  Popes  of  that  age.  Stern  he 
was,  indeed.  But  his  sternness  began  with  himself.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  faith  which,  first  as  Inquisitor,  and 
then  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  he  defended  vigorously  with  the  W'eapons 
usually  employed  in  his  time;  and  as  Father  Pollen,  who  is  really 
versed  in  the  history  of  that  time,  very  judiciously  remarks 
(Month,  February,  1902,  p.  19  n.) :  “It  is  a  mistake  to  presume 
that  the  Pope’s  high  reputation  requires  us  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  heard  of  [a  plan  for  the  capture  or  putting  to  death  of  Elizabeth] 
with  the  same  horror  that  we  should.” 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

ATHE.v.®rM  Club,  August  22nd,  1904. 
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